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LETTER I. 

Miſs HaRRIET Byron, To Miſs Lucy SeiBy. 
| Sunday, Mar. 5. 

r couſins will have it, that I am far 


quite out]; and with a man that has gi- 


ment! how meanly ſounds that word! 
But I hope they are miſtaken, I cannot ſay, but I 
might prefer, if I were to have my choice—one 
man to another—But that is a different thing from 
being run away with by ſo vehement a folly as they are 
ready to aſcribe to me. | 62-2 
Well, but, under this notion, they are ſolicitous 
that I ſhould not negle& any opportunity [What a 
poor creature do they think me!] of ingratiating 
myſelf with the ſiſters: And therefore I muſt by 
Vol. II, „„ all 


gone in a certain paſſion [They ſpeak 


ven me no encouragement—Encourage- 


p 
/ 
l 
| 
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2 THE HISTORY OF Vol. 2. 
all means, accept of Miſs Grandiſon's invitation to 
tea. | | 
I inſiſted, however, that they ſhould accompany 
me, as they likewiſe were invited : And they obliged 
me—T may ſay themſelves too; for they admire the 
brother and ſiſters as much as I do. 

We found together Lord and Lady L. Miſs Gran- 
diſon, Miſs Jervois, Dr. Bartlett, and Mr. Grandi- 
fon. Sir Charles was in his drawing-room, adjoining 
to the Study; a Lady with him they ſaid. What bu- 


ſineſs had I to wiſh to know whether it was an elderly 


or a young Lady? But I muſt tell you all my follies. 
When we alighted, a very gentcel chair made way for 
our coach. | | 

Mr. Grandifon made up to me; and, as heretofore, 
ſaid very ſilly things, but with an air, as if he were 
accuſtomed. to ſay ſuch, and to have them received as 
gallant things, by thoſe to whom he addreſſed them, 
How painful is it to a mind not quite at eaſe, to be 
obliged to be civil; when the ear is invaded by con- 
temptible ſpeeches, from a man who muſt think as 
highly of himſelf for uttering them, as meanly of the 
underſtanding of the perſon he is ſpeaking to! 

Miſs Grandifon ſaw me a little uneaſy, and came up 

to us. Mr. Grandilon, ſaid ſhe, I thought you had 
known Mils Byron's character by this time. She is 
ſomething more than a pretty woman. She has a ſoul, 
Sir: The man who makes a compliment to her on 
zer beauty, depreciates her underſtanding. 

She then led me to her ſeat, and fat down next me. 

Mr. Grandiſon was in the midſt of a fine ſpeech, 
and was not well pleaſed. He ſat down, threw one 
leg over the knee of the other, hemmed three or four 
times, took out his ſnuff-box, tapped it, let the ſnuff 
drop thro? his fingers, then broke the lumps, then ſhut 
it, and twirled it round with the fore- finger of. his 
right-hand, as he held it between the thumb and fore- 
linger of the other; and was quite like a ſullen boy: 


Vet, 


Let. r. SIR CHARLES GRANDIS ON. 3 
Vet, after a while, tried to recover himſelf, by force- 
ing a laugh at a ſlight thing or two ſaid in company, 
that was not intended to raiſe one. | 

I think, my dear, I could have allowed a little more 
for him, had not his name been Grandiſon. 

We ſoon adjuſted every-thing for the little journey. 
Mr. Grandiſon told Miſs Grandiſon, that if ſhe would 
make him amends for her treatment of him juſt now, 
ſhe ſhould put Lord L. upon inviting Him. Lord and 
Lady L. joined to do ſo, But Miſs Grandiſon would 
not admit of his going; and I was glad of it. 

But, not to affront you, couſin, ſaid ſhe, Miſs By- 
ron and I want to have a good deal of particular con- 
verſation: So ſhall not be able to ſpare you an hour of 

our company at Colnebrooke. But one thing, Sir: 
My brother ſets out for Canterbury to-morrow : Tell 
him, that we won't be troubled with your company: 
Aſk him, if He will? | 

Not in thoſe words neither, couſin Charlotte : But 
I will offer my attendance; and if he accepts of it, I 
ſhall be half as happy as if I went to Colnebrooke 
and ondy half, bowing to me. 
Why, now, you are a good docible kind of man! 

I want to hear what will be my brother's anſwer: For 
we know not one ſyllable, nor can gueſs at his buſineſs 
at Canterbury. | 

The tea-equipage being brought in, we heard Sir 
Charles's voice, complimenting a Lady to her chair; 
and who pleaded engagement tor declining to drink _ 
tea with his ſiſter. And then he entered the parlour 

tous, He addreſſed my couſins, who were next him, 
with his uſual politeneſs. He then came to me: 
How does my good Miſs Byron ? Not diſcompoſed, 

I hope, by your yeſterday's viſitors. They are all of 
them in love with you. But you mutt have been 
pained— I was pained for you, when I heard they had 
vilitr d you. But extraordinary merit has ſome forfeit- 
urcs to pay. 


V2 
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IJ am ſure then, thought I, you muſt have a great 
many. Every-time I ſce him, I think he riſes upon 
me in the gracefulneſs of his behaviour. 

I have one agreeable piece of news to tell you, ma- 
dam. Sir Hargrave will go abroad for a twelvemonth. 
He ſays, he cannot be in the ſame kingdom with you, 
and not ſee you. He hopes therefore to leſſen the tor- 
ment, by flying from the temptation. Mr. Bagenhall 
and Mr. Merceda will go with him. 

Then whiſpering me, he ſaid, From an hint in the 
Letter of the penitent Wilſon, that Mr. Bagenhall's 
circumſtances are not happy, and that he is too much - 
in the power of Sir Hargrave; I have prevailed on 
the latter, in conſideration of the other's accompany- 
ing him abroad, to make him eaſy. And, would you 
believe it? and can you forgive me? I have brought 
Sir Hargrave to give Wilſon the promiſed 100 JI. To 
induce him to do this, Merceda (influenced by the ar- 
guments I urged, founded on the unhappy fellow's 
confeſſions in that Letter) offered 50. more, for his 
paſt ſervices to himſelf : And both, as a proof of the 
ſincerity of their promiſed reformation. Wilſon ſhall 
not have the money, but upon his marrying the girl to 
whom he is contracted: And on my return from a 
little excurſion I am making to Canterbury, I ſhall put 
all in a train. And now, let me aſk you, once more, 
Can you forgive me for rewarding, as you may think 
it, a baſe ſervant? | | TS 

O Sir! how can I anſwer you? ou told me at 
Colnebrooke, that we were to endeavour to bring good 
out of the evil from which you had delivered me. 
This indeed is making your words true in a very ex- 
tenſive ſenſe: To make your enemies your friends; to 
put wicked men into a way of reformation; and to 
make it a bad man's intereſt to be good Forgive you, 
Sir! From; what I remember of that poor wretch's 
Letter, I was obliged to him myſelf: Tho? vile, he was 
leſs vile than he might have been, The young woman 

” # | behaved 
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behaved with tenderneſs to me at Paddington : Let 
me therefore add 30 J. to Mr. Merceda's 50 J. as an 
earneſt that I can fellow a noble example. 
ou charm me, madam, ſaid he. I am not diſ- 
appointed in my opinion of you The fellow, if he 
give hope of real penitence, ſhall not want the fourth 
50 J. It would be 200 good in you, ſo great a ſufferer 
as you were by his wickedneſs, to give it: But it will 
become a man to do it, who has not been injured by 
him, and who was the occaſion of his loſing the fa- 
vour of his employer; and the rather, as he was an 
adviſer to his fellow- agents to fly, and not to fire at 
my ſervants, who might have ſuffered from a ſturdier 
villain. He has promiſed repentance and reformation : 
This ſmall ſum will give me a kind of right to 
enforce the performance — But no more of this juſt 
now. . | 
Miſs Jervois juſt then looking as if ſhe would be 
glad to ſpeak with her guardian, he aroſe, and taking 
her hand, led her to the window. She was in a ſup- 
plicating attitude, as if aſking a favour. He ſeemed to 
be all kindneſs and affection to her. — Happy girl !— 
Miſs Grandiſon, who had heard enough of what he 
ſaid of Wilſon, to be affected, whiſpered me, Did I 
not tell you, Harriet, that my brother was continually 
employed in doing good ? He has invention, forecaſt, 
and contriyance ; But you ſee how thoſe qualities are 
all employed. 3 
O Miſs Grandiſon! ſaid I, I am fuch a nothing! 
7 cannot, as Sir Hargrave ſays, bear my own little- 
neſcs. | 
Be quiet, ſaid ſhe—You are an exceeding good 
girl! But you have a monſtrous deal of pride. Early 
I ſaw that. You are not half ſo good as the famous 
Greek, who loſing an election for which he ſtood, to 
be one in 300 only, thanked the gods, that there were 
in Athens (1 think it was) 300 better men than himſelf. 
Will you not have honour enough, if it can be ſaid, 
| B 3 : that, 
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that, next to Sir Charles Grandiſon, you are the beſt 

creature in the world? 

F Sir Charles led his ward to a ſeat, and fat Gown 
_ 

Conf Charlotte, ſaid Mr. Grandiſon, you remem- 
ber your treatment of me, for addreſſing Miſs Byron 
in an open, and I thought, a very polite manner : 
Pray where's your impartiality ? Sir Charles has been 
ſhut up in his Study with a Lady who would not be ſeen 
by any-body elſe.—But Sir Charles may do any- 

in 

. afraid it is too late, couſin, ſaid Miſs Grandi- 


ſon: Elſe it would be worth your while to try for a 
reputation. 


Has Charlotte, Mr. Grandiſon, ſaid Sir Charles, 


uſed you ill? Ladies will do as they pleaſe with you 


gallant men. They look upon you as their own; 


and you wiſh them to do ſo. You muſt bear the in- 


convenience for the ſake of the convenience. | 
Well, but, Sir Charles, I am refuſed to be of the 


Colnebrooke party—Abſolutely refuſed. Will you ac- 


cept of my company ? Shall I attend you to Canter- 
bury ? 

Are you in earneſt, coin Grandiſon ! ? * you 
oblige me with your company? 

With all my heart and ſoul, Sir Charles. 

With all mine, I accept your kind offer. | 

This agreeably ſurpriſed his ſiſters as well as me: 
But why then ſo ſecret, ſo reſerved, to them? _ 
Mr. Grandiſon immediately went out to give or- 


ders to his ſervant for the journey. 


A good-natured man! ſaid Sir Charles. — Charlotte, 
you are ſometimes too quick upon him Are you 


not? 
Too quick upon him No, no: I have hopes of 


* him ; for he can be aſhamed : That was not always 


the caſe with him. Between your gentleneſs and my 


- quickneſs, we ſhall make lomething of him in time. 


Mr. 


. 


Let 1. SIR CHARLES GRAN DISON. 57 


Mr. Grandiſon immediately returned; and we loſt 
ſomething that Sir Charles was going to reply. But, 
by ſome words he dropt, the purport was to blame 
his ſiſter for not ſparing Mr. Grandiſon before com- 


any. Ie ; 

I imagine, Sir Charles, that if you take Mr. Gran- 
diſon with you, one may venture to aſk a queſtion, _ 
Whether you go to any family at Canterbury, that 
we have heard of ?—It is to do good, I am ſure. 

| Your eyes haveaſked me that queſtion ſeveral times, 
Charlotte. I aim not at making ſecrets of any-thing 
I do. I need not on this occaſion. Yet you, Char- 
lotte, have your ſecrets. 1 8 | 

He looked grave. OT 

Have I my ſecrets, Sir Charles? Pray what do you 
mean ? | | | 7 | 

She coloured, and ſeemed ſenſibly touched. 

Too much emotion, Charlotte, is a kind of con- 
feſſion. Take care. Then turning it off with a 
imile—See, Mr. Grandiſon, I am revenging your 
cauſe, Alarming ſpirits love not to be alarmed. 

So, Harriet! whiſpering to me, I am ſilenced, ſaid 
ſhe. Had I told you all my heart, I ſhould half have 
ſuſpected you. How he has fluttered me !—Lady L. 
= is owing to you, whiſpering her behind my 
chair, > 

I know nothing; therefore could tell nothing. Con- 
ſcience, conſcience ! Charlotte, re-whiſpered Lady L. 

She ſat ſtill, and was ſilent for a little while; Lord 
and Lady L. ſmiling, and ſeeming to enjoy her agree- 
able confuſion. At laſt—Bur, Sir Charles, you akvays 
had ſecrets. You got out of me two or three of mine 
without exchange. You I 

Don't be uneaſy, my Charlotte. I expected a 
prompt, not a deliberate reply. My life is a various 
lite. Some things I had better not have known myſelf. 


See, Charlotte, if you are ſerious, you will make me 


1o. I have not any motives of action, I hope, that 
B 4 are 
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are either capricious or conceited [ Surely, Lucy, he 
cannot have ſeen what I wrote to you about his re- 
ſerves! I thought he looked at me]—Only this one 
hint, my ſiſter : Whenever you condeſcend to conſult 
me, let me have every-thing before me, that ſhall 
be neceſſary to enable me to Form a judgment But 
why ſo grave, Charlotte? Impute all I have faid, as 
a revenge of Mr. Grandiſon's cauſe, in gratitude for 
his obliging offer of accompanying me to Canter- 
bur 

33 you reward him, Sir Charles, but by puniſh- 
ing me © 

A good queſtion, Charlotte. But do you take what 
I have faid in that light? 

I have done for the preſent, Sir: But I have, when 
you return, we ſhall come to an eclairciſſement. | 

Needs it one? — Will not better and more in- 
tereſting ſubjects have taken place by that time? 
— And he kad at her with an eye of particular 
meaning. 

Now is he beginning to wind about me, whiſpered 
the to me, as I told you at Colnebrooke. Were he 
and I alone, he'd have me before I knew where I was. 
Had he been a wicked man, he would have been a 
Very wicked one. 

She was viſibly uneaſy ; but was afraid to ſay any 
more on the ſubject. 

Lady L. whiſpered - Ah! Charlotte, you are taken 
in your own toils. You had better let me into your 
ſecret. I would bring you off, if I could. 

Be quiet, Lady EE 

We then talked of the time in the morning of our 
ſetting out for Colnebrooke. I thought I read Mils 
Emily's mind in her eyes—Shall we not have the 
pleaſure of Miſs Jervois's company ? ſaid 1, to the 
litters. 

Emily bowed to me, and ſmiled. | 
The very thing that Miis Jervois was petitioning to 
me 


Let. SIR CHARLES GRAN DISON. 9 


me for, ſaid Sir Charles: And I wiſhed, Ladies, to 
have the motion come from one of you. HS: 

Emily ſhall go with us, I think, ſaid Miſs Gran- 

iſon. 
5 Thank you, madam, ſaid ſhe: I vill take care not 
to break in upon you impertinently. | 

What! doſt tho, too think we have ſecrets, child? 

Conſent with your uſual grace, Charlotte: Are you 
not too eaſily affected? Sir Charles ſpoke this ſmiling. 
Exery- thing you fay, Sir Charles, affects me. 

I ought then to be very careful of what I fay. If I 
have given my ſiſter pain, I beg her to forgive me. 

I am afraid to go on, whiſpered ſhe to me. Were he 
and I only together, my heart would be in his hand in 
a moment. | 

I have only this to obſerve, Miſs Grandiſon, whiſ- 
pered — When you are too hard upon me, I know 
to whom to apply for revenge. 8 
Such another word, Harriet, and I'll blow you up! 
What could ſhe mean by that ?—Blow me up! I 
have locked up my aunt's laſt Letters, where ſo much 
is faid about entangling, and inclination, and ſo-forth. 
When any-thing occurs, that we care not to own, 

I fee by Miſs Grandiſon, that it is eaſy for the ſlighteſt 
hint to alarm us. | | 

But Sir Charles to ſay fo ſeriouſly as he did, © That 
his life was a various life; and that he had better 
not have known ſome things himſelf ;” affects me 
not a little. What can a man of his prudence have 
had to diſturb him ? But my favourite author ſays, 


Yet, with a figh ver all manking, I grant, 

In this our day of proof, our land of hope, 

The good man has his clauds that intervene, 

Clouds that obſcure his ſublunary day; 

But never conquer. Ev'n the beſt muſt owon, 

Patience and reſignation are the pillars 

Of human peace on earth,— [Night- thoughts. 


But 
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But fo young a man! ſo prudent! as I ſaid; and 
ſo generally beloved! But that he is ſo, may be the 
; occaſion. Some Lady, I doubt!-—What fad people 

are we women at this rate ! Yet ſome women may 
have the worſt of it. What are your thoughts on al] 
theſe appearances, Lucy ? | | 

Miſs Grandiſon, as I ſaid, is uneaſy. Theſe are 
the words that diſturb her: Only this one hint, my 
« ſiſter: Whenever you condeſcend to conſult me, 
& Jet me have every-thing before me, that ſhall be 
e neceſlary to enable me to form a judgment.“ And 

ſo they would ne, in her caſe. 1 

But it ſeems plain from Sir Charles's hint, that he 
keeps to himſelf (as Miſs Grandiſon once indeed ſaid 
in his favour) thoſe intelligences which would diſturb 
her, and his other friends, to know. The ſecret which 
he would; have made of the wicked challenge; his 
ſelf-invited breakfaſting with Sir Hargrave; are proofs, 
among others, of this : And if this be his conſiderate 
motive, what a forward, what a cenſorious creature 
have I been, on ſo many occaſions, to blame him for 
his reſerves, and particularly for his Canterbury excur- 
fions ! I think I will be cautious for the future, how! 
take upon me to cenſure thoſe actions, which in ſuch a 
man I cannot account for. 
VM. iſs Grandiſon, on her brother's withdrawing with 

Dr. Bartlett, ſaid, Well, now that my couſin Gran- 
diſon will accompany my brother to Canterbury, we 
ſhall have that ſecret out in courſe. bt: - 

Lady L. It ſeems to be your fault, Charlotte, that 

we have not had it before. 3 - 

Miſs Gr. Be quiet, Lady L. 

Mr. Gr. Perhaps not. You'll find I can keep a 
ſecret, couſin ; eſpecially if I am deſired to do fo. 

Aſs Gr. I ſhall wander at that. 

Mr. Gr. Why fo? | | 

Miss Gr. Shall I give it you in plain Engliſh ? 

Me.. Gr. You don't ule to mince it. : 

| Aijs 
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Miſs Gr. It would be ſtrange, couſin, if a man 


ſhould make a ſecret of an innocent piece of intelli- 
ence, who has told ſtories of himſelf, and gloried in 


them, that he ought, if true, to have been hanged _ 


for. Vou would have it. ant 
Mr. Gr. I knew I muſt have the plain Engliſh, 
whether I aſked for it or not. But give me leave to 


ſay, couſin Charlotte, that you made not ſo ſuperior 


a figure juſt now. 


Mis. Gr. True, Mr. Grandiſon, There is but 


one man in the world, of whom I ſtand in awe. 


Mr. Gr. I believe it; and hope you never deſign . 
| to marry, for that reaſon, | = 
Miſs Gr. What a wretch is my couſin! Muſt a 


woman ſtand in awe of her husband? Whether, Sir, 
is marriage a ſtate of ſervitude or of freedom to a wo- 


man? | 


Mr. Gr. Of freedom, as women generally make 


it—Of ſervitude, if they know their duty. Pardon 
me, Ladies. | $16 | 

Miſs Gr. Don't pardon him. TI ſuppoſe, Sir, it is 
owing to your conſciouſneſs, that you have only the 
will, and not the ſpirit, to awe a woman of ſenſe, that 
you are a ſingle man at this dax. 
Lady L. Pray, my Lord, what have I done, that 


you treat me with ſo much contempt ? 


Lord L. Contempt ! my beſt life How is that? 
Lady L. You ſeem not to think it worth your 
while to over-awe me. 5 
Miſs Gr. Lord, my dear! how you are miſtaken 
in applying thus to Lord L.! Lord L. is a good man, 


a virtuous man: None but rakes hold theſe over- 


ing doctrines. They know what they deſerve; 
and live in continual fear of meeting with their de- 


ſerts; and fo, if they marry, having the hearts of 


laves, they become tyrants. Miſs Byron— 


Mr. Gr. The devil's in it if you two Ladies want 
help. Ifly the pit, 


Lord 
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Lord L. And I think, Mr. Grandiſon, you have 
fought a hard battle. 

Mr. Gr. By my ſoul I think ſo too. I have held ; i 
out better than I uſed to do. 

Miſs Gr. I proteſt I think you have. We ſhall 
brighten you up amon * I am miſtaken if there 
were not two or three ſmart things ſaid by my couſin, 
Pray, did agy-body mind them? I ſhould be glad to 
hear them again. Do you recolle& them yourſelf, 
couſin ? 

Mr. Gr. You want to draw me on again, couſin 

Charlotte. But the d—l fetch me, if you do. Tl 
leave off while I am well. | 

Miſs Gr. Would you have thought it, Lady L.? 
My couſin has diſcretion as well as fmarineſs. I con- 
gratulate you, Sir: A new diſcovery l— But huſh! 
| Tis time for both to have done. 

Sir Charles entered. Mr. Grandiſon a ſufferer 
again? ſaid he. 

Mr. Gr. No, no! Pretty well off this „ 
Miſs Byron, I have had the better end of the ſtaff, | | 
believe. | 

Harriet. I can't ſay that, Sir. But you got off, 
I think, in very good time. 

Mr. Gr. And that's a victory, to what it uſed to 
be, I can aſſure you. Nobody ever could awe Miſs 
Grandiſon. 

Miſs Gr. Coward !—You would now begin again, 
would you ?—Sir Charles loves to take me down. | 

Mr. Gr. Never, madam, but when you are p.: 
And laughed heartily. 

Miſs Gr. Witty too !—A man of repartee A 
verbal wit! And that's half as good as a punſter, at 

any time. 

Sir Ch. Fight it out, couſin Grandiſon. You can 
laugh on, tho? the laugh of every other perſon ſhould 
be againſt * 


6 Au 
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Mr. Gr. And thou, Brutus? — It is time to have 


done. | | 
0 As Ithink theſe converſations characteriſtia, I hope 


the recital of them will be excuſed. Yet I am ſen- 
ſible, thoſe things that go off well in converſation, do 
not always read to equal advantage. 


They would fain have engaged us to ſtay ſupper : 


But we excuſed ourſelves. I promiſed to breakfaſt 
with them. | 


I choſe not to take my maid with me. Jenny is ts 


be made over to me, occaſionally,” for the time of my 
. ſtay. Dr. Bartlett had deſired to be excuſed. So our 
party is only the two ſiſters, Lord L. Miſs Jervois, 
and I. | 

Sir Charles and Mr. Grandiſon are to ſet out for 
their journey early in the morning. 0 

Adieu, my Lucy, It is late: And ſleepineſs pro- 
miles to befriend | | 


Your HARRIET. 


LETTER IL 
Mrs. SELBY, To Miſs ByRoN (a). 


1 deareſt Child, Selby-houſe, Sunday Mar. g. 
WE are all extremely affected with your preſent ſitu- 


ation. Such apparent ſtruggles betwixt your na- 
tural openneſs of heart, and the confeſſions of a young, 
of a new paſſion, and that ſo laudably founded, and 
lo viſibly encreafſing—O my Love, you muſt not af- 
fect reſerves. They will fit very aukwardly upon a 
young woman, who never knew what affectation and 
_ concealment were. | 1 „ 


(a) This Letter, and the two that follow it, are inſerted in 


this place, tho' not received, and anſwered, till Miſs Byron was 
at Colnebrooke, for the ſake of keeping entire the ſubje ſhe 


You 


writes upon from thence. 


1 PAGE or” ona — 
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You have laid me under a difficulty with reſpe& to 
Lady D. She is to be with me on Saturday next. [ 
have not written to her, tho* you deſired I would; 
fince, in truth, we all think, that her propoſals deſerve 
conſideration; and becauſe we are afraid, that a 
greater happineſs will never be yours and ours. It is 
impoſſible, my dear, to imagine, that ſuch a man 
as Sir Charles Grandiſon ſhould not have ſeen the 
woman whom he could love, before he ſaw you ; or 
whom he had: not been engaged to love by his grati- 
tude, as I may call it, for her /ave. Has not his ſiſter 
talked of half a ſcore Ladies, who would break their 
hearts for him, were he to marry ?—And may not this 
be the reaſon why he does not? 2 

You ſee what an amiable openneſs of heart there is 
in the counteſs of D. You ſee, that your own frank- 
neſs is a particular recommendation of you to her. J 
had told her, that you were diſengaged in your affec- 
tions : By your own diſclaiming to her the propoſed 
relation, you have given reaſon to fo wile a Lady to 
think it otherwiſe ; or that you are not ſo much above 
affectation, as ſhe had hoped you were. And tho' we 
were grieved to read how much you were puſhed by 
Miſs Grandiſon (a), yet Lady D. will undoubtedly 
make the ſame obſervations and inferences, that Mis 
Grandiſon did. And what would you have me do? 
fince you cannot give a ſtronger inſtance of your at- 
fections being engaged, than by declining ſuch a pro- 
poſal as Lady D. made, before you have converſed 
with, or even ſeen Lord D. And it becomes not 
your character nor mine, either to equivocate, or to 
ſay the thing that is not. 0 5 ̃ 
Lady L. you think (and indeed ſo it appears) hint- 
ed to Lady D. that Sir Charles ſtands not in the way 
of Lord D.'s application. I ſee not, therefore, that 
there can be any room to hope from that quarter. 
Nor will your fortune, I doubt, be thought conſider- 


ſa) Vol. I. Letter L. p. 402. 5 | | | 
E | able 
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able enough. And as Sir Charles is not engaged by 


affection, and is generous and munificent, there is 
hardly room to imagine, but that, in prudence, for- 
tune will have ſome weight with him. At leaſt, on 
our ſide, that ought to be ſuppoſed, and to make 
a part of our firſt propoſals, were a treaty to be 
begun. ; 5 ; 
Your grandmamma will write to you with her own 
hand. TI refer myſelf wholly to her. Her wiſdom, 
and her tenderneſs for you, we all know. She and I 
have talked of every-thing. Your uncle will not railly 
you, as he has done. We ſtill continue reſolved not 
to preſcribe to your inclinations. We are afraid there- 
fore of adviſing you as to this new propoſal. But your 
grandmamma is very much pleaſed that I have not 
written, as you would have had me, a Letter of abſo- 
lute refuſal to the countels. | 
Your uncle has been enquiring into the ſtate of Sir 
Charles Grandiſon's affairs. We have heard ſo many 
good things of him, that I have deſired Mr. Selby to 
make no further enquiries, unleſs we could have ſome 
hopes of calling him ours. But do you, my dear, 
nevertheleſs, omit nothing that comes to your know- 
lege, that may let us know in him what a good man is, 
and ſhould be. | 

His magnanimity in refuſing to engage in a duel, 
yet acquitting himſelf ſo honourably, as to leave no 
doubt about his courage, is an example, of itſelf, of 
2 more than human rectitude of thinking and acting. 
How would. your grandfather have cheriſhed ſuch a 
young mani! We every one of us admire and revere 
him at the ſame time; and congratulate you, my 
dear, and his ſiſters, on the happy iſſue of the affair 
between him and that vile Sir Hargrave. 

You will let me know your mind as to the affair of 
Lord D.; and that by the next poſt. Be not raſh : Be 
not haſty. I am afraid I puſhed your delicacy too much 
in my former. Your uncle tays, that you are at 
times 
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times not ſo frank in directly owning your paſſion, as 


from your natural openneſs of heart he expected you 
would be, when a worthy object had attracted you : 
And he triumphs over us, in the imagination, that 
he has at laſt detected you of affectation in ſome little 
degree. We all ſee, and own, your ſtruggle between 
virgin-modeſty and openneſs of heart, as apparent in 
many paſſages of your Letters; and we lay part of 
your reſerve to the apprehenſions you muſt have of his 
raillery : But after you have declared, That you 


„ had rather converſe but one hour in a week with 


« Sir Charles Grandiſon” (and his fiter you put in: 
And ſiſters are good convenient people ſometimes to a 
baſhful or beginning Lover, of our Sex) © than be the 


„ wife of any man you have ever ſeen or known; and 


< that, mean as the word pity ſounds, you would ra- 
cc ther have his pity than the love of any other man; 
pon my word, my dear, you need not be back- 
ward to ſpeak quite out. Excuſe me, my child. 

I have juſt now read the incloſed. Had I known 
your grandmamma could have written ſo long a Letter, 
I might have ſpared much of mine. Hers is worthy 


of her. We all ſubſeribe to it; but yet will be de- 
. termined by your next, as to the ſteps to be taken in 
relation to the propoſal of Lady D. But if you love, 


be not aſhamed to own it to us. The man is Sir 
Charles Grandiſon, i | 
With all our bleſſings and prayers for you, I bid 


you, my dear Love, Adieu. 


MARTANNA SELBY. 
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Mrs. SHIRLEY, To Miſs BY RO x. 
| Sunday, March 5. 
ü be afraid, don't be aſhamed, my deareſt 


Life, to open your whole heart to your aunt 
Selby and me. You know how we all dote upon 
you. It is no diſgrace for a young woman of virtue 
to be in love with a worthy man. Love is a natural 

ſſion. You have ſhewn, I am ſure, if ever young 
creature did ſhew, that you are no giddy, no indit- 
creet perſon. Not Greville, with all his gaiety ; not 
Fenwick, with all his adulation; not the more re- 


| ſpeftable Orme, with all his obſequiouſneſs; nor yet 


the imploring Fowler; nor the terrifying, the ſhock- 
ing Sir Hargrave Pollexfen; have ſeen the leaſt ſha- 
dow of vanity or weakneſs in you. How happily have 
you ſteered thro? difficulties, in which the love of be- 
ing admired often involves meaner minds! And how 
have you, with mingled dignity and courteouſneſs, 
entitled yourſelf to the eſteem, and even veneration, 
of thoſe whom you refuſed! And why refuſed ? Not 
from pride, but principle; and becauſe you could 
not love any one of them, as you thought you ought 
to love the man to whom you gave your hand. 
And at laſt, when the man appeared to you, who 
was worthy of your Love; who had ſo powerfully pro- 
tected you from the lawleſs attempt of a fierce and 
cruel pretender z a man who proved to be the beſt of 


brothers, friends, landlords, maſters, and the braveſt 


and beſt of men; is it to be wondered at, that a heart, 
which never before was won, ſhould diſcover ſenſibi- 
lity, and acknowlege its fellow-heart 7 What r. aſon 
then can you have for ſhame? And why ſecks my 


| Harriet tio draw a curtain between herſelf and her ſym- 


pathizing friends ? You ſee, my dear, that we are 
Vor. II. 2 above 
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above ſpeaking ſlightly, becauſe of our uncertainty, of 
a man that all the world praiſes. Nor are you, child, 
ſo weak as to be treated with ſuch poor policy. 
Tou were not educated, my dear, in artifice. Dif. 
guiſes never fat ſo ill upon any woman, as they do, in 
moſt of your late Letters, upon you. Every child in 
Love-matters would find you out. But be it your 
glory, whether our wiſhes are, or are not, anſwered, 
that your affection is laudable; that the object of it is 
not a man mean in underſtanding, profligate in mo- 
rals, nor ſordid in degree; but ſuch a one as all we 
your friends are as much in love with as you can be. 
Only, my dear Love, my Harriet, the Support of my 
life, and Comfort of my evil days, endeavour, for my 
fake, and for the ſake of us all, to reſtrain ſo far your 
laudable inclination, as that, if it be not your happy 
lot to give us, as well as yourſelf, fo deſirable a bleſſ- 
ing, you may not ſuffer in your health (a health ſo 
precious to me) and put yourſelf on a foot with vul- 
gar girls run away with by their headſtrong paſſions. 
The more deſirable the object, the nobler the con- 
queſt of your paſſion, if it is to be overcome. Never- 
theleſs, ſpeak out, my dear, your whole heart to us, 
in order to intitle yourſelf to our beſt advice: And as 
to your uncle Selby, don't let his raillery pain you: 
He diverts us as well as himſelf by it: He gains no- 
thing over us in the arguments he affects to hold with 
us: And you muſt know, that his whole honeſt heart 
is wrapt up in his and our Harriet. Worthy man 
He would not, any more than I, be able to ſupport 
his ſpirits, were any misfortune to befal his niece. 
Your aunt Selby has juſt now ſhewn me her Letter 
to you. She repeats in it, as a very ſtrong expreſſion 
in yours, That you had rather converſe with this 
“ excellent man but one hour in a week, than be the 
wife of any man you have ever ſcen or known.“ 
It 1 a ſtrong expreſſion; but, to me, is an expreſſion 
greatly to your honour; ſince it ſhews,. that the 1 
88 2 
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f WW and not the perſon, is the principal object of your 
, Love. KS 5211 | 21 i FTRAT £ 8 
knew that, if ever you did love, it would be a 
x love of the pureſt kind. As therefore it has not ſo 
n much perſon in it, as moſt Loves; ſuffer it not to tri- 


umph over your reaſon ; nor, becauſe you cannot 
have the man you could prefer, reſolve againſt having 
any other. Have I not taught you, that marriage is a 
duty, whenever it can be entered into with prudence ? 
What a mean, what a ſelfiſh mind muſt that perſon 


)= 

e have, whether man or woman, who can reſolve againſt 
. entering into the ſtate, becauſe it has its cares, its fa- 
5 WM tigues, its inconveniencies! Try Sir Charles Gran- 
y W& dion, my dear, by this rule. If he forbears to marry 
r on ſuch narrow motives, this muſt be one of his great 
J imperfections. Nor be afraid to try. No man is ab- 
. ſolutely perfect. | | . 


But Sir Charles may have engagements, from which 
he cannot free himſelf, My Harriet, I hope,. will 
not give way to a paſſion, which is not likely to be 
returned, if ſhe find that to be the caſe. You hope, 
|F youprettily ſaid in one of your Letters, “that you ſhall 
7 | © not beundone by a good man.“ After ſuch an eſcape 
as you had from Sir Hargrave, I have no fear from a 

bad one: But, my child, if you are undone by a good 
one, it muſt be by your own fault, while neither he 
nor his ſiſters give you encouragement. | 
I know, my dear, how theſe ſuppoſitions will hurt 
your delicacy : But then you muſt doubly guard your- 
ſelf; for the reality will be worſe wounding to that 
delicacy, than the ſuppoſition ought to be. If there 
be but one man in the world that can undo you, will 
you not guard againſt him? RIP. I 17 
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: © I long to fold my deareſt Harriet to my fond heart: 

© But yet, this that follows, is the advice I give, as to 
the ſituation you are now in: Loſe no opportunity of 
cultivating the friendſhip of his amiable ſiſters { By the 
way, if Miſs Grandiſon gueſſes at your mind, ſhe is 
_ | C 2 = not 
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not ſo generous in her raillery as is conſiſtent with the 
reſt of her amiable character]. Never deny them your 
company, when they requeſt it. Miſs Grandiſon has 
promiſed you the hiſtory of their family. Exact the 
performance of that promiſe from her. You will thus 
come at further lights, by which you may be guided 
in your future ſteps. In particular, you will find 
out, whether the ſiſters eſpouſe the intereſt of any 
other woman; tho* Sir Charles's reſervedneſs, even 
to them, may not let them know the ſecrets of his 
heart in this particular. And if they do not eſpouſe 
any other perſon's intereſt, why may they not be 
made your friends, my dear? As to fortune, could 
we have any hint what would be expected, we would 
do every-thing in our power to make that matter 
eaſy; and muſt be content with moderate ſettlements 
in your favour. | 

But as I approve of your aunt's having forborn to 
write, as you would have had her, to Lady D. What 
ſhall we do in that affair? it will be aſked. 

What? Why thus: Lady D. has made it a point, 
that you are diſengaged in your affections : Your aunt 
has ſignified to her that you are : You have given that 

Lady a hint, which, you ſay, overclouded her brow. 
She will be here on Saturday next. Then will ſhe, no 
doubt, expect the openeſt dealing. —And ſhe ought to 
have it. Her own frankneſs demands it; and the cha- 
racter we have hitherto ſupported, and I hope always 
ſhall ſupport, requires it. I would therefore let Lady D. 
know the whole of Sir Hargrave Pollexfen's attempt 
[ You, my dear, was ſo laudably frank as to Hint it to 
her] and of the generous protection given you by Sir 
Charles Grandiſon. Truth never leaves room for ſelf- 
reproach. Let your aunt Selby then own, that you 
had written to her ; declining, with the moſt reſpect- 
ful gratitude, the honour intended you: Which ſhe 
could no otherwiſe account for, than by ſuppoſing, and 
indeed believing, that you would prefer Sir Mo 

lat c I. 
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Grandiſon, from motives of gratitude, to any other 
man: But that you knew nothing of his engagements z 
nor had reaſon to look upon any part of his behaviour 
to you, but as the effect of his general politeneſs; nor 
that his ſiſters meant more by calling you ier, than 
their Brother's ſiſter, as well as theirs. 

All this ſhall be mentioned to Lady D. in tritt con- 
fdence. Then will Lady D. know the whole truth. 
She will be enabled, as ſhe ought, to judge for herſelf. 
You will not appear in her eye as guilty of affectation. 
We ſhall all act in character. If Lady L. and Miſs 
Grandiſon did (as you ſuppoſe) acquaint Lady D. that 
you were not addreſſed by their brother, they will be 
found to have ſaid the truth; and you know, my dear, 
that we ſhould be as ready to do juſtice to others vera- 
city, as to our own. She will ſee, that your regard for 
Sir Charles (if a regard you have, that may be an ob- 
ſtacle to her views) is owing to a laudable gratitude for 
his protection given to a young woman, whoſe heart 
was before abſolutely diſengaged, 

And what will be the conſequence ? — Why, either 
that her Ladyſhip will think no more of the matter ; 
and then you will be juſt where you were; or, that 
ſhe will. intereſt herſelf in finding out Sir Charles's en- 


gagements: And as you have communicated to Lady 


L. and Miſs Grandiſon the Letters that have paſſed be- 
tween Lady D. and your aunt, together with the con- 
tents of yours, ſo far as relates to the propofal ; and 
as Lady D. is acquainted with thoſe two Ladies ; ſhe 
will probably inform herſelf of heir ſentiments in re- 
lation to the one aff ir and the other ; and the matter 
on every ſide, by this means, will ſocner come to a 
deciſion, than probably it can any other way. _. 
I don't know whether I expreſs my ſeif clearly. I 

am I not what I was: But, bleſſed be God, that I am 
what I am! I did not think, that, in ſo little a time, 
I could have written ſo much as I have. But my dear 
Harriet is my ſubject; and her happineſs 1 is, and has 
: | ever 
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ever been, my only care, ſince I loſt the huſband of 
my youth, the dear man who divided with me that, 
and all my cares; who had a Love for you equal to 
my own; and who, I think, would have given juſt 
45 advice. What would Mr. Shirley have thought? 
How would he, in the like caſe, have acted ? are the 


queſtions I always aſk N before I give my opi- 


mon in any material ca 
relate to you. | | 
And here let me commend a ſentiment of yours, 
that is worthy of your dear grandfather's pupil: 1 
< ſhould deſpiſe myſelf,” ſay you, were I capable of 
« keeping one man in ſuſpenſe, while I was balancing 
<« in favour of another.“ bo 
Good young creature, hold faſt your principles, 
whatever befals you. Look upon this world as you 
have. been taught to look upon it. I have lived to a 
great age: Yet, to look backward to the time of my 
youth, when I was not a ſtranger to the hopes and 


„ Eſpecially in thoſe which 


fears that now agitate you, what a ſhort ſpace does it 
ſeem to be! Nothing with-holds my wiſhes to be re- 
leaſed, but my deſire of ſeeing the darling of my heart, 
my ſweet orphan-girl, happy in a worthy man's pro- 
. tection. O that it could be in 
dear, preſcribe to Providence? How know we what 
bat has deſigned for Sir Charles Grandiſon? His wel 
fare is the concern of hundreds, perhaps. He, com- 
pared to us, is as the public to the private. I hope 
we are good people: Comparatively, I am ſure, we 
are good. That, however, is not the way by which 
we ſhall be judged hereafter. But yet, to him, we 
are but as that private. - 2:29 
Don't think, however, my beſt Love, that I have 
lived too long to be ſenſible of what moſt affects you. 
Of your Pleaſures, your pains, I can and do partake, 
Four late haraſſings, ſo tender, ſo lovely a bloſſom, 
_ colt.me many a pang; and ſtill my eyes bear witneſs to 
. — as the cruel ſcenes are at times read to 


But ſhall we, my 


me 
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me again, or as I recal them to memo! But all I 
mean is, to arm you againſt feeling too ſenſibly, when 
it is known, the event which is now hidden in the 
boſom of Providence, ſhould it, as Is but too likely, 
prove unfavourable. 

Vou have a great deal of writing upon ur hands, 
We cannot diſpenfe with any of that. ha if you 
write to your aunt Selby (as the time till next Satur- 
day is ſhort) that will be writing to us both. 

God preſerve, direct, and bleſs, my ſweet e 
child ! — This is the hourly prayer of ; 


| Your ever-affeftionate Grandmo, cher, 
HENRIETTA SHIRLEY: 


L ETTER IV. | 
Miſs Harker Byron, To Mrs. SklE Tr. 


 Colnebrooke, Tueſday, March 7. 


Have the favour of yours, and of my dear grand- 
mamma's, juſt brought me. The contents are fo 
affecting, that, tho? in full aſſembly, as I may ſay, in 
this delightful family, I begged to be permitted to with- 
draw, to write to them. Miſs Grandiſon ſaw my cone 
fuſion, my puzzle, what ſhall I call it? To be charged 
ſo home, my dear aunt ! Such apparent ſtruggles 
And were they, madam, ſo very apparent? —A young, 
a new paſſion!— And ſo viſibly increaſing !—Pray, ma- 
dam, if it be fo, it is not at its height And is it not, 
while but in its progreſs, conquerable ?-—Bur have I 
been. guilty of affeZation? of reſerves? If I have, my 
uncle has been very merciful to the autward girl. 
And you thinkit impoſſible, madam, but he has ſeen 

women whom he could love, before he ſaw me? Ve 
likely ! But was. it kind to turn the word Eratit inde 
upon me in ſuch a manner? 
Ido ſee what an N openneſs of 85 there is 
. & | Ela 
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in Lady D. I admire her for it, and for her other 


matronly qualities. What can you do, madam ? What 


can I do? That is the queſtion, called upon as I am, 
by my grandmamma, as well as by you, to ſpeak fil | 


| plainer, plain as in your opinion I had ſpoken, and 


indeed in my own, now I read the free ſentence, 


drawn out and ſeparated from the reſt of the Letter. 


My grandmamma forgives, and even praifes me, for 


this ſentence. She encourages me to ſpeak ſtill 


plainer. It is no diſgrace, ſhe ſays, for a woman of 
virtue to be in love with a worthy man. Love is a 
natural paſſion, ſhe tells me: Yet cautions me againſt 
ſuffering it to triumph over my reaſon ; in ſhort, not 
to love till there ſhall be a certainty of return.—And 
ſo 1 can love as I will, when I will, nay, whom I will; 
for if he won't have me, I am d not to * | 
againſt marrying ſome other; Lord D. for example, 
if He will be ſo good as to have me! | 

Well, but upon a full examination of my heat, 


| how do I find it, now I am called upon by my two 
moſt venerable friends, to #ndraw the curtain, and to 


Put off the diſguiſes, through which every child in Love- 
matters finds me out? Shall I ſpeak my whole heart ? 
To ſuch /ympathizing friends ſurely I ought. Well, 
then, I own to you, my honoured grandmamma and 
aunr, that. I cannot think of encouraging any other 


addreſs, Yet have I no hope. I look upon myſelf as 


preſumptuous : Upon him as too excellent, and too 
conſiderable ; for he has a great eſtate, and ſtill greater 
expectations: And as to perſonal and intellectual me- 


rit, what woman can deſerve him? Even in the ar- 


ticle of fortune only, you think that, in prudence, a 


| man ſo munificent ſhould look higher. 


Be pleaſed therefore, madam, in conformity to my 
grandmamma' s advice, to tell Lady D. from me, 


That I think her laudable openneſs deſerves like 


Kaen That your Harriet was diſengaged. in her 
: 0 cctions, abſolutely diſengaged, when yang told her 
IE Tab that 
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« that ſhe was: Tell her what afterwards happened: 
Tell her how my gratitude engaged me: That, at 
« firſt, it was no more; but that now, being called up- 
© on, on this occaſion, I have owned my gratitude ex- 
« alted* [It may not, I hope, be ſaid, debaſed, the ob- 
ject ſo worthy] into Love. Tes, ſay Love ſince 
I act too aukwardly in the diſguiſes I have aſſumed: 
That, therefore, I can no more in juſtice, than by 
* znclination, think of any other man: And own to 
* her, that her Ladyſhip has, however, engaged my 
reſpectful Love, even to reverence, by her goodneſs 
© to me in the viſit ſhe honoured me with; and that, 
for her ſake (had I ſeen nothing objectable in Lord 
D. upon an interview, and further acquaintance) 
] could have given ear to this propoſal, preferably to 
any other that had yet been made me, were my heart 
das free, as it was when ſhe made her firſt propoſal.* 
And yet, I own to you, my venerable friends, that I 
always think of Mr. Orme with grateful pity, for his 
humble, for his modeſt perſeverance, What would 1 
give to ſee Mr. Orme married to ſome very worthy 
woman, in whom he could be happy 1 -Þ © 

Finally, beſpeak for me her Ladyſhip's favour and 
friendſhip ; but ot ro be renewed till my Lord is 
married And may his nuptials be as happy as wiſhed 
to be by a mother ſo worthy ! But tell her at the ſame 
time, that I would not, for twelve times my Lord's 
12,000. a year, give my hand. to him, or to any 
man, while another had a place in my heart; how- 
ever unlikely it is, that I may be called by the name 
of the man I prefer. VVV 

But tell Lady D. all this in confidence, in the ſtrict- 
eſt confidence; among more general reaſons regarding 
the delicacy: of our Sex, for fear the family I am with, 
who now love, ſhould hate, and, what would be ſtill 
worſe, deſpiſe, your Harriet, for her preſumption. 
Il think I could not bear that Don't mind this 


My pen found 
As 


great blot Forgive it It would fall- 
it, before I ſaw it. 


— — 
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2:4 II 
As to myſelf; whatever be my lot, I will endea- 
vour to reap conſolation from theſe and other paſlages 4 
in the two precious Letters before me: 
If you love, be not aſhamed to own it to 2 
« The man is Sir Charles Grandiſon. MF 
Love is a natural paſſion.” 
Mine is laudable : The object of it is a man not 
* mean in underſtanding ; nor profligate in morals 
| * nor fordid in degree. All my friends are in love 
K £ with him as well as I.“ 
. « My love is a love of the pureſt kind.“ 

2 And I ought to acquieſce, becauſe our love of 
& him is but as the love of private, compared to the 
« love of public.“ 

Noble inſtructions ! my deareſt two mamma s. to 
Which I will endeavour to give their full weight, 
And now let me take it a little unkindly, that you 
call me your orphan-girl ! You two, and my honoured 
uncle, have ſupplied | all wanting relations to me : My 
father then, my grandmamma, and my other mamma, 

continue to pray for, and to bleſs, not your orphan, 
but your real, daughter, in all love and reverence, 


_ Hangier: BY RON-SHIRLEY-SELBY, 
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3415 FLARRIET Bron, To Miſs Luer SELBY. 


| Colnebrooke, Tueſday, March 7. 


"ERE. I am, my dear Lucy, returned to this happy 
aſylum: But with what different emotions from 

the firſt-time I entered it! How did my heart flutter, 
hen one of Sir Charles's ſervants, who attended us on 
horſeback, pointed. out to us, at the command of the 
Ladies, , very ſpot where the two chariots met, and 


the conteſt began, The regal ton Bard me : * 
by . 0 


L£ 44 * 


ticles he was extravagant to profuſion. 
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do I not owe to that terrifying incident the friendſhip 
Tam admitted into with ſo amiable a family? 
Miſs Grandiſon, ever obliging, has indulged me in 
my choice of having a room to myſelf, I ſhall have 
the more leiſure for writing to you, my dear friends. 
Both ſhe and Lady L. are very urgent with me to 


| ſhew them ſome of the Letters in our correſpondence 
and Miſs Grandiſon ſays, if that will encourage me 
to oblige them, they will ſhew me ſome of their bro- 


ther's. Who would not be tempted by ſuch an ex- 


change? I am more than half. afraid But ſurely, in 


ſuch a heap of ſtuff as I have written, there is ſome- 


thing that I can read to them. Shall I be permitted, 


do you think, to have my Letters returned me for 


| this purpoſe ? The remarks of theſe Ladies on what 1 
| ſhall think fit to ſhew them, will be of great uſe in 


helping to ſettle my judgment. I know I have thrown 
out many things at random z and, being a young crea- 
ture, and not paſſed the age of fancy, have, in all 
thoſe ſentiments which are not borrowed, been very 


| ſuperficial, How can it be otherwiſe? © 


The converſation in the coach turned upon their 


own family (for I put in my claim to Miſs Grandi- 
ſon's former promiſe on that head); from which I 
gathered the following particulars. 


Sir Thomas Grandiſon was one of the handſomeſt 
men of his time : He had a great notion of magnifi- 
cence in liying; and went deep into all the faſhionable 
diverſions, except gaming with cards and dice; tho? he 
ran into one as expenſive, but which he called a nobler 


vice; valuing himſelf upon his breed of race-horſes 


and hunters, and upon his kennel ; in-both which ar- 


. 


His father, Sir Charles, was as frugal as Sir Thomas 


was profuſe. He was a purchaſer all his life; and left 
his ſon, beſides an eſtate of 6, oool. a year in England, 


and near 2, oo0l. a year in Ireland, rich in money. 


His Lady was of a noble family; ſiſter — 
. of X 
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the departed. 


He made, however, ad huſband, as it is called. 
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She was, as you have already been told, the moſt ex. 
cellent of women. I was delighted to ſee her two 
daughters bear teſtimony to her goodneſs, and to their 
own worth, by their tears. It was impoſſible, in the 
character of ſo good a woman, not to think of my 
own mamma; and I could not help, on the remem- 


. brance, joining my tears with theirs. 


Miſs Jervois alſo wept, not only from tenderneſs of 
nature, and ſympathy, but, as ſhe owned, from re- 
gret, that ſhe had not the ſame reaſon to rejoice in a 
living mother, as we had to remember affectionately 


v 


What I have written, and ſhall farther write, to the 


_ difadvantage of Sir Thomas Grandiſon, I gathered 
from what was dropt by one Lady, and by the other, 


at different times; for it was beautiful to obſerve with 
what heſitation and reluctancy they mentioned any 


of his failings, with what pleaſure his good qualities; 
heightening the one, and extenuating the other. O 


my Lucy, how would their hearts have overflowed 
in his praiſes, had they had ſuch a faultleſs father, and 


excellent man, as was my father ! Sweet is the re- 


membrance of good parents to good children |! 


Lady Grandiſon brought a great fortune to Sir Tho- 


mas. He had a fine poetical vein, which he was fond 


of cultivating. Tho' his fortune was ſo ample, it was 

his perſon, and his verſes, that won the Lady from ſe- 
veral competitors. He had not, however, her judg- 
ment. He was a poet; and I have heard my grandfa- 


ther ſay, that to be a poet, requires a heated imagina- 


tion, which often runs away with the judgment. 
This Lady took the conſent of all her friends in her 


choice; but here ſeemed a hint to drop from Lady 


L. that they conſented, becauſe it was her choice; for 
Sir Thomas, from the day he entered upon his eſtate, 
ſet out in a way that every-body concluded would di- 


miniſh it. 


His 
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His good- ſenſe and his politeneſs, and the pride he 
took to be thought one of the beſt-bred men in Eng- 
land, ſecured her complaiſant treatment. But Lady 
Grandiſon had qualities that deſerved one of the beſt 


and tendereſt of men. Her eye and her ear had cer- 


tainly miſled her. I believe a woman who chooſes a 
man whom every-body admires, if the man be not 
good, muſt expect that he will have calls and inclina- 
tions, that will make him think. the character of a 


domeſtic man beneath him. | | 


She endeavoured, at ſetting out, to engage his com- 
panionableneſs—ſhall I call it? She was fond of her 
huſband. He had reaſon to be, and was, proud of his 


wife: But when he had ſhewed her every-where, and 


ſhe began to find herſelf in circumſtances, which ought 
to domeſticate a wife of a much gayer turn than Lady 
Grandiſon pretended to have, he gave way to his pre- 
dominant byas; and after a while, leaving the whole 
family-care to her, for her excellence in every branch. 


of which he was continually praiſing her (He did her 


that juſtice) he was but little at home in the ſummer z 
and, in the winter, was generally engaged four months 
in the diverſions of this great town; and was the com- 
mon patron of all the performers, whether at plays, 
operas, or concerts. ; i 

At firſt ſetting out in this way, he was ſolicitous to 
carry his Lady with him to town. She always chear- 
fully accepted of his invitation, when ſhe ſaw he was 
urgent with her to go. She would not give a pre- 
tence for ſo gay a man to throw off that regard to ap- 
pearances, which pride made him willing to keep up. 
But afterwards, his invitations growing fainter and 
fainter, and ſhe finding that her preſence lengthened 
the time of his ſtay in town, and added greatly to his 
expences (for he never would abate, when they were 
together, of that magnificence in which he delighted 


to live in the country) ſhe declined going up: And 
having by this time her three children, ſhe found it was 
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as n to Sir Thomas, as to herſelf, that ſhe 
ſhould turn her thoughts wholly to the domeſtic duties, 


Lady Grandifon, when ſhe found that ſhe could not 


bring Sir Thomas to leſſen his great expences, ſup- 


poſed it to be wiſdom to endeavour, to the utmoſt of 


her power, to enable him to ſupport them without 


_ diſcredit to himſelf, or viſible hurt to his family. The 


children were young, and were not likely to make de- 
mands upon him for many years to come. 
Here was a mother, my dear! Who will fay, that 
mothers may not be the moſt uſeful perſons in the fa- 
mily, when they do their duty, and their huſbands are 
defective in theirs? Sir Thomas Grandiſon's delights 
centred in himſelf z Lady Grandiſon's in her huſband 
and children. What a ſuperiority, what an Inferio- 
rity 1 
Yet had this Lady, with the beſt oeconomy, 1 no nar- 


rownels in her heart. She was beloved for her gene- 


roſity and benevolence. Her poor neighbours adored 
her. Her table was plenteous. She was hoſpitable, 
as well from the largeneſs of her own heart, as to give 
credit to her huſband ; and ſo far to accommodate her- 
ſelf to his taſte, as that too great a difference might 
not be ſeen between his abſence and preſence. As oc- 
caſions offered, ſhe would confer benefits in the name 
of a huſband, whom, perhaps, ſhe had not ſeen of 
months, and knew not whether the might ſee for 
months to come. She was ſatisfied, tho? hers was the 
Frſt merit, with the /econd merit reflected from that 
ſhe gave him: I am but Sir Thomas's almoner : I 
& know I ſhall pleaſe Sir Thomas by doing this: Sir 
Thomas would have done thus: Perhaps he would 
have been more bountiful had he been preſent.” 
He had been once abſent from this admirable wife 
fix whole months, when he left her but for one: He 


deſigned only an excurſion to Paris, when he fer out; 


but, when in company as gay as himſelf, while he was 
dere, he extended his tour; and, What was ſtill more 
nun 8 
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;inexcuſable, he let his Lady hear from him by ſecond- 


hand only. He never wrote one line to her with his 
own ; yet, on his return, affected to ſurpriſe her by a 
ſudden appearance, when ſhe knew not that he was 


in England. 


Was not this intolerably vain in him? The mo- 


ment he appeared, ſo ſecure was he of his Lady's un- 


merited Love, that he ſuppoſed the joy ſhe would 
break out into, would baniſh from her en all 
memory of his paſt unkindneſs. 

He aſked her, however, after the firſt emotions (for 
ſhe received him with real joy) If ſhe could eaſily 
forgive him ?—Forgive you, Sir ?—Yes, if you can 
forgive yourſelf. 

This he called ſevere. Well he might; for it was 
juſt. Lady Grandiſon's goodneſs was founded in prin- 
ciple; not in tameneſs or ſervility. 

Be not ſerious, Sir Thomas, ſaid my Lady; and 


flung her arms about him. You know, by your 


queſtion, you were unkind. Not one line from your 
own hand neither — But the ſeeing you now ſafe and 
well, compenſates me for all the anxieties you have 
given me in the paſt fix tedious months—Can I ſay 
they were not anxious ones? But I pity you, Sir, for 
the pleaſure you have loſt by ſo long an abſence: Let 


me lead you to the nurſery ; or, let the dear prattlers 


come down to receive their father's bleſſing. How 


delightful is their dawning reaſon ! Their improve- 


ments exceed my hopes: Of what pleaſure do you 
deprive yourſelf by theſe long abſences! 

My dear Miſs Grandiſon, let me write on. I am 
upon a ſweet ſubject. Why will you tear me from it? 


Who, Lucy, would nor almoſt wiſh to be the wife, 


the half-ſlighted wife, of a gay Sir Thomas, to ** a 


Lady Grandiſon? 


One reflexion, my dear Miſs Cen let me 


make, before I attend you; leſt I ſhould loſe it: What 


man | who now, at one view, takes in the whole gay, 
flutter- 
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fluttering life of Sir Thomas Grandiſon, tho* young, 
gay, and fluttering, himſelf, can propoſe. to be more 
happy than Sir Thomas thought himſelf ? What wo- 
man, who, in like manner, can take in the whole, uſe. 
ful, prudent, ſerene, benevolent, life of Lady Grandi- 
ſon, whatever turn to pleaſure, leſs ſolid, and more 


airy, ſhe may have, ſees not, from this imperfect 


ſketch, all that they ſhould wiſh to be; and the tran- 

ſitory vanity of the one, and the ſolid happineſs that 

muſt attend the other, as well here as hereafter ? _ 

Dear Lady !—had you not hurried me fo, how 

much better ſhould I have expreſſed myſelf ! | 
I come. I come. Y | 


LEFT 
yr Miſs BYR on. In Continuation. 


MIss Grandiſon has been making me read aloud 

ſome part of the Letter J had juſt writ to you, 
Lucy. We know, ſaid ſhe, it is about 4s; but we 
ſhall think what you have written, greatly to our diſ- 
advantage, if we cannot hear ſome of it. Then ſhe 
inſiſted (ſhe is an arbitrary dear creature) on my giv- 
ing the company [It was at tea, and Lord L. preſent} 
ſuch hiſtories as ſhe ſhould call for of my own family. 
On this condition only, faid ſhe, will we conſent to be 
made fully known, as I find we ſhall, if I do not ſteal 
away your pen and ink, to our grandmother Shirley, 
our aunt Selby, and even to our Lucy. | 

Do not you think, Lucy, I ran on with pleaſure in 


deſcribing the perſons and tempers of my father and 


mother, -and relating their fortunes, loves, difficul- 
ties; as my grandmamma and aunt had enabled me to 
do, from what they uſed to recount in many a long 


ſummer-day, and in many a wintet-evening,. as we 
guls ſat at work Happy memorils !—Ay, but do 
| 0-2 er 3 = _ - 8 4 So. ; , . you: | | 
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ou believe ſhe did not queſtion me about later events? 
She did, indeed, call upon me for two other hiſtories. 


And of whom? methinks you aſk. 


I won't tell you, Lucy : But if my aunt ſhould be 
ſolicitous to know, and ſhould gueſs that my uncle's 
and her's (ſo entertaining and inſtructive) was one of 
them; and if you, Lucy, ſhould gueſs that the hiſtory 
of a young Lady, whoſe diſcretion got the better of 
her Love, and who cannot be dearer to herſelf than 
ſhe is to me, is the other—Why, perhaps, neither 
my aunt, nor you, my dear, may be much miſtaken. 
Mlethinks I would fain riſe now-and-then to my 
former ſerene-pertneſs [Allow you of the words ſo con- 
nected ?]: But my heart is heavy. | 

They were delighted with a certain gentleman's hu- 
morous character and courtſhip z with his Lady's pru- 
dence and goodneſs, in the one ſtory; and in the 
other, with the young Lady's victorious diſcretion. 
They with to be perſonally acquainted with each, and 
with my grandmamma. All the worthies in the world, 


my dear, are not in the Grandiſon-family ! 


' 7 WL 
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BEFORE I reſume the continuation of the Ladies fa- 


| mily-hiſtory, let me aſk; Don't you think, my dear, 


that God has bleſſed theſe happy children, for the ſake 
of their excellent mother ? And who knows, but for 


their duty to their leſs-deſerving father? It is my no- 


tion, that one perſon's remiſſneſs in duty, where there 
is a reciprocal one, does not abſolve the other party 
from the performance of his. It is difficult, indeed, 
to 8 ſo well a faulty or remiſs parent, as a kind and 
good one: But our duty is indiſpenſable; and where 
it is paid, a bleſſing may the rather be expected, as 
the parent has not done his. If, when you do well, 
and fuffer for it, ſays the Apoſtle, ye take it pa- 
tiently, this is acceptable with God :——Not to mention 


one conſideration, which, however, ought not to be 


left out of the account; that a good child will be no 
Vor, II. | | D | leſs 
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leſs benefited by the warning, as Sir Charles no doubt 
is, from his father's unhappy turn; than by the ex- 
ample, as he is from that of his excellent mother. 
Ledy L. reterred to the paper given in by the ſhort- 
hand writer, for the occaſion (as mentioned by Sr 
Charles) to which theſe three worthy children owed 
the loſs of ſuch a mother (a) : And this drew her in- 


to a melancholy relation of ſome very affecting parti- 


culars. Among other things, ſhe ſaid, her mother 
regretted, in her laſt hours, that ſhe had no opportu- 
nity, that ſhe could think juſt and honourable, to lay 
by any thing e for her daughters. Her 
zewels, and ſome valuable trinkets, ſhe hoped, would 


be theirs : But that would be at their father's pleaſure. 


1 wiſh, ſaid ſhe, that my dear girls were to have be- 
tween them the tenth part of what I have ſaved— But 
I have done but my duty. 

I have told you, Charlotte, ſaid the Counteſs, what 
my. mother ſaid to me, a few hours before ſhe died; 
and I will repeat it to Miſs Byron. After having, up- 
on general principles, — filial duty, and 
brotherly and ſiſterly love to us all; and after my bro- 


ther and ſiſter had withdrawn; My dear Caroline, faid 


ſhe, let me add to the general arguments of the duty! 
have been enforcing upon you all, one reſpecting your 
intereſt, and let your ſiſter know it: I am afraid there 
will be but a ſlender proviſion made for my dear girls. 
Your papa has the notion riveted in him, which is 
common to men of antient families, that daughters are 
but incumbrances, and that the ſon is to be every- 


thing. He loves his girls : He loves you dearly: But 


he has often declared, that, were he to have entire all 
the fortune that deſcended to him from his father, he 
would not give to his daughters, marry whom they 
would, more than 5,000/. apiece. . Your brother loves 
you: He loves me: It will be in his power, ſhouka he 
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ſurvive your father, to be a friend to you, Love yout 
bt 1 
To my brother afterwards ſhe ſaid ſomething: 1 
believe, recommending his ſiſters to him; for we 
chming in, boy as he was in years, but man in beha- 
viour and underſtanding, he took each of our hands 
| You remember it, Charlotte [Both fiſters wept] and 
kneeling down, and putting them in my mother's held-- 
out dying hands, and bowing his face upon all three— 
All, Ain AY, my deareſt, beſt of mamma's, that 
you have enjoined— | 1” 5 
He could ſay no more: And our arms were wet witk 
his tears. Enough, enough, my ſon; I diſtreſs you ! 
And ſhe kiſſed her own arm Theſe are precious 
tears Fou embalm me, my ſon, with your tears 0 
how precious the balm !—And ſhe lifted up her head 
do kiſs his cheek, and to repeat her bleſſings to the 
darling of her heart. „ 
Who could refrain tears, my Lucy, on the repre- 
ſentation of ſuch a ſcene? Miſs Jervois and I wept, 
as if we had been preſent on the ſolemn occaſion. 
But, my Charlotte, give Miſs Byron ſome brief ac- 
count of the parting fcene between my father and mo- 
ther. She is affected as a ſiſter ſhould be Tears, 
when time has matured a pungent grief into a ſweet 
melancholy, are not hurtful : They are as the dew of 
the morning to the green herbage. | 


. 


i cannot, ſaid Miſs Grandiſon Do you, Lady IL. 
Lady L. proceeded My father had long kept his 
chamber, from the unhappy adventure, which coſt 
him and us all ſo dear. My mother, till ſhe was forced 
to take to her bed, was conſtantly his attendant: And 
then was grieved ſhe could not attend him ſtill. _ 
At laſt, the moment, happy to her, long dreaded 
by us, the releaſing moment, approached. One laſt 
long farewel ſhe wiſhed to take of the man, who had 
been ever dear to her; and who had coſt her /o dear. 
He was told of her deſire to be lifted te his bed-ſide in 
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her bed; for one of his wounds (too ſoon ſkinned 
over) was broken out, and hew as confined to his bed. 
He ordered himſelf to be carried, in a great chair, 


to hers. But then followed ſuch a ſcene— | 


All we three children were in the room, kneeling 
by the bed-ſide—praying—weeping—O how ineffec- 


| tually—Not even hope remaining—Beſt beloved of 


my ſoul! in faltering accents, ſaid my mother, her 
head raiſed by pillows, ſo as that ſhe fat upright—PFor- 


give the deſire of my heart once more to ſee you !— 


They would not bring me to you!—O how I diſtreſs 


you |—For my father ſobbed; every feature of his 
face ſeemed ſwelled almoſt to burſting, and working as 
if in mortal agonies.—Charlotte, reheve me 

The ſweet Lady's eyes were drowned in tears— 


I᷑ cannot, faid Miſs Grandiſon ; her handkerchief 


| ſpread over her face. 


Miſs Emily ſobbed. She held her hand before her 
eyes: Her tears trickled through her fingers. 
I was affected beyond meaſure—Yet beſought her 

to-proceed.—She went on. 
I have endeavoured, ſaid my mother, i in broken ſen- 


tences—Tt was my wiſh—lIt was my Prove Indeed, 


my chiefeſt pride to be a good wife 
O my dear !—You have been My father could 
not lay what. 

Forgive my imperfections. Sir! — 

O my deareſt life! You had no 1 J, 
I, was all imper He could not ſpeak out the word 
for his tears. | 

Blefs:your' children in my Gght : God hitherto has 
bleſſed them : God will continue to bleſs them, if they 


continue to deſerve their father's bleſſing. Dear Sir 


Thomas, as you love them, bleſs them in my ſight. 
Fd6ubt not your goodneſs to them But the blefling gof 
a. dying mother, joined with that of a ann er 
nuſt 128 cke | | 
8 My 
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My father looked e to us all He could not 
ſpeak. 
My brother following my mother's dying eye, which 
was caſt upon my father, aroſe from his knees, and 
approaching my father's chair, caſt himſelf at his feet. 


My father threw his arms about his neck—God bleſs 


—God bleſs my ſon, ſaid he and make him a better 
man than his father. My mother demanding the cheek 
of her beloved ſon, ſaid, God bleſs my deareſt child, 
and make you an honour to your father's family, and 
to your mother's memory | | 

We girls followed my brother's example. 

God bleſs my daughters - God bleſs you, ſweet 
loves, ſaid my father; firſt kiſſing one, then the other, 
as we kneeled.— God make you as good women as 
your mother: Then, then, will you r deſerve to be 
happy. 

God bleſs you, my dear girls, God bleſs you both, 
ſaid my mother, kiffing each, as you are dutiful to 
your father, and as you love one another—1 bers 1 
have given you no bad example. 

My father began to accuſe himſelf. My brother, 
vith the piety of the Patriarch's two beſt ſons, retired, 


that he might not hear his father's confeſſions. We 


followed him to the further end of the room. The 
manly youth ſat down between us, and held an hand 


bol each between his: His noble heart was penetrated : 


He two or three times lifted the hand of each to his 
lips. But he could only once ſpeak, his heart _ 
ing ready to burſt; and that was, as I remember, O 
my ſiſters Comfort yourſelves But who can ſay 
2 ?—Theſe tears are equally our duty and our 
rele | 
My mother be to „ the laſt that — of 
mind which had ever diſtinguiſned her. She would not 
permit my father to proceed with his ſelf-accuſation : 
Let us look forward, my deareſt, my only Love, faid 


the. I have a bleſſed hope before me: 1 pity, as well 
RE 4 as 
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as pray for, furvivors: You are a man of ſenſe, Sir, and 
of enlarged ſentiments : God direct you according to 
them, and comfort you! All my fear was (and that 
more particularly for ſome of the laſt paſt months) 
that I ſhould have been the mournful ſurvivor. In a 
yery few moments all my ſufferings will be over; and 
God give you, when you come to this unavoidable pe- 
riod of all human vanity, the ſame happy proſpects 
that are now opening to me! O Sir, believe me, all 
worldly joys are now nothing; % than nothing: 
Even my Love of you, and of the dear pledges of our 
mutual Love, with-holds not zow my wiſhes after a 
happier ſtate. There may we meet, and never be 
ſeparated !—Forgive me only, my beloved huſband, if 
I have ever made you for one hour unhappy or un- 
caſy Forgive the petulancies of my Love! 
Who can bear this goodneſs ? ſaid my father: I 
have not deſerved— 2 . 
Dear Sir, no more Were you not the huſband of 
my choice? - And now your grief affects me Leave 
me, Sir. You bring me back again to earth God 
preſerve you, watch over you, Beal you, ſupport you. 
Four hand, Sir Thomas Grandifon, the name that 


VF » 


was ever fo pleaſant in my ears! Your hand, Sir! 
Your heart was my treaſure: I have now, and only 
now, a better treaſure, a diviner Love, in view. Adieu, 
and in this world for ever adieu, my huſband, my 
friend, my Grandiſon ! HY 

She turned her head from him, ſunk upon her pil- 
lows, and fainted; and ſo ſaw not, had not the grief 
to ſee, the ſtronger heart of my father overcome; for 
he fainted away, and was carried out in his chair by 
the ſervants who brought him in. He was in a ſtrong 
cenvulſion-fit, between his not half- cured wounds and 
bis grief; and recovered. not till all was over with 
m. bleſſed mother. 


After my father was carried out, ſhe came to her- 
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fatal moment approached. She was aſked, if ſhe 
would ſee her children again? No, ſhe faid ; but bid 
her laſt bleſſing be repeated to them, and her charge, 
of loving one another, in the words of our Saviour, as 

e had loved us: And when the chaplain came to read 


a text, which ſhe had imperfectly ointed to, but ſo as 


to be underſtood, ſhe repeated, in faltering accents, but 
with more ſtrength of voice than ſhe had had for an hour 


before, I have fought a good fight ; I have finiſhed my 


courſe ; I have kept the faith—There is laid up for me 
a crown of righteouſneſs : And then her voice failing, 
ſhe gave ſigns of ſatisfaction, in the hope of being in- 
titled to that crown; and expired in an ejaculation 


that her ebbing life could not ſupport. 


O my Lucy! may my latter end, and the latter end 
of all J love, be like hers! The two Ladies were in 
ſpeechleſs tears; ſo was Miſs Jervois; ſo was I, for 
ſome minutes. And for an hour or two, all the j Joys 


of life were as nothing to me. Even the regard I had 


entertained for the excellent ſon of a Lady /o excellent, 
my protector, my deliverer, had, for ſome hours, 


ſubſided, and was as nothing to me. Even now that 


Ihave concluded this moving recapitulation, it ſeems 


as nothing; and the whole world, my dear, is as a x bit 


of dirt under my feet. 


LETTER 
Miſs ByRon. I Continuation. 


1. E ſon was inconſolable upon his mother's ink, | 


He loved his father, but next to adored his mo- 

ther. His father, tho' he had given ſo little attention 
to his education, was exceſſively fond of him: And, 
no doubt, but he the more eaſily ſatisfied himſelf on 

this head, as he knew his thre” Br was ſo well ſup- 


plied by his Lady's care, which mingled with the cares 


of the maſters of the ſeveral ſciences, who C: came home 


hes 
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A deep melancholy having ſeized the young gentle- 
man on a loſs ſo irreparable, his father, who himſelf 
was greatly grieved, and the more, as he could not but 
reproach himſelf as having at leaſt haſtened that loſs, 
was alarmed for his ſon; and yielded to the entreaties 
of General W. brother of Lord W. to permit him to 
travel. The general recommended for a governor to 
the young gentleman, an officer under him, who had 
been wounded, and obliged to quit the military ſer- 
vice. Sir Thomas allowed his ſon 8001. a year, from 
the day of his ſetting out on his travels, which he aug- 
mented afterwards to 1,000/. Sir Charles was about 
ſeventeen when his mother died. 

The two daughters were taken by Lady W. But 
ſhe dying in about twelve months after Lady Grandi- 
ſon, they returned to their father; who, by that time, 
had pretty well got over his grief for the loſs of his 
Lady, and was quite recovered of the wounds which he 
received in the duel that coſt her her life. 

He placed over his daughters, as governefs ( though 
they both took exceptions at that title, ſuppoſing them- 
| ſelves of age to manage for themſelves) the widow of 
one of his gay friends, Oldham by name, whoſe for- 
tune had not held out as Sir Thomas's had done. Men 
of ſtrong health, I have heard my grandfather ſay, 
and of a riotous turn, ſhould not, in mere compaſſion, 
keep company with men of feebler conſtitutions, and 
make them the companions of their riots. So may 
one ſay, I believe, that extravagant men, of great and 
ſmall fortunes, are equally ill-ſuited ; ſince the ex- 
pences which will but ſhake the one, will = de- 
moliſh the other. 

Mrs. Oldham had fine qualities, and was an oeco- 
nomiſt. She deſerved a better huſband, than had fall- 
en to her lot; and the young Ladies having had a 
foundation laid by a ſtill more excellent manager, re- 
ceived no ſmall advantage from her ſkill in family-af- 


fairs. But it was related to me with reluctance, and 
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as what I muſt know on a further acquaintance. with 


their family, if they did not tell it me, that Sir 
Thomas was grateful to this Lady in a way that coft 


| her her reputation. She was obliged, in ſhort, in 

little more than a twelvemonth, to quit the country, 

and to come up to town. She had an indiſpoſition, 
which kept her from going abroad for a month or 
two. 

Lady L. being then about nineteen, and Miſs Gran- 
diſon about ſixteen, they had ſpirit enough to oppoſe 


the return of this Lady to'her charge. They under-. 


took themſelves to manage every-thing at the capital 


ſeat in Hampſhire, | 
Sir Thomas had another ſeat in Eſſex. Thither, 
on the reluctance of the young Ladies to receive again 
Mrs. Oldham, he carried her; and they, as well as. 


 every-body elſe, for ſome time, apprehended they | 


were actually married. She was handſome ; well- 
deſcended ; and tho? ſhe became ſo unhappily ſenſible 
of the favours and preſents by which Sir Thomas 


made way to her heart, ſhe had an untainted cha-. 


racter when he took her as a governels to the young 
Ladies. 


Was not Sir Thomas very, very faulty, with re. 


gard to this poor woman ?—She had already ſuffered. 

enough from a bad huſband, to whom ſhe remark-. 
| ably well performed her duty.—Poor woman !—The 

example to his own daughters was an abominable 
one. She was the relict of his friend: She was under 
his protection: Thrown into it by her unhappy cir-, 
cumſtances.—Were not theſe great aggravations to 
his crime?—Happy for thoſe parents who live not to. 
ſee ſuch cataſtrophes as attended this child ! This dar- 
ling, it ſeems: Not undeſervedly ſo; and whom they 


thought they had not unhappily married to Mr. Old-. 


ham—And he, poor man |. thought himſelf. not un- 

| happy in Sir Thomas Grandiſon's acquaintance; tha" 

it ended in his emulating him in his expences, with ac 
muc 
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much leſs eftate; in the ruin of his fortune, which in- 
| deed was his own fault; and in the ruin of his wife's 
virtue, which was more Sir Thomas's than hers. 
May I ſay fo ?—If I may not (ſince women, whoſe 
Jlory is their chaſtity, muſt not yield to temptation) 
ad not the huſband, however, ſomething to anſwer 
for, who, with his eyes open, lived at ſuch a rate, 
againſt his wife's dutiful remonſtrances, and better ex- 
ample, as reduced her (after his death) to the neceſſity 
of 1 on another's favour, and ſuch an- 
other On 
Sir Thomas was greatly diſpleaſed with his daugh- 
ters, for reſiſting him in the return of their governeſs. 
He had thought the reaſon of her withdrawing a ſe- 
eret, becauſe he wiſhed it to be one: And yet her diſ- 
_ was, at the time, every-where talked of, but in 
's __ 5 
This woman is ſtill living. She has two children 
by Sir Thomas, who are alſo living; and one by Mr. 
Oldham. I ſhall be told more of her hiſtory, when 
the Ladies come to give me ſome account of their 
brothers. * | 
Sir Thomas went on in the ſame gay fluttering way 
that he had done all his life. The love of pleaſure, 
as it is called, was wrought into his habit. He was a 
fave to it, and to what he called freedom. He was 
deemed one of the beſt companions among men, and 
one of the gallanteſt men among women. His advan- 
tages of perſon and mind were ſnares to him. Mrs, 
Oldham was not the only one of her Sex with whom 
he was intimate: He had another miſtreſs in town, 
who had a taſte for all its gaieties, and who even al- 
, 
He would now-and-then, by way of excurſion, and 
to ſurpriſe the young Ladies, viſit Grandiſon-hall; but 
tho? it was once the feat he moſt delighted in, neither 
ave,” nor ſeemed to receive, much pleaſure there; 
Di away on a ſudden, as if he had eſcaped from 
| | 7 it; 
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it; tho? never father had more reafon to be pleaſed 
with the conduct and duty of daughters: And this he 
often declared, boaſting of them in their abſence; but 
ſnubbing, chiding, and ſtudying to find fault with 
them, when preſent. | | 
But what equally ſurpriſed and affected them, was, 
that his ſon had not been a year abroad, when he pro- 
hibited them to write to, or correſpond with, him; 
and, by their brother's diſcontinuing to write to them, 
from about the ſame time, they ſuppoſed that he was 
under the ſame prohibition : And fo, it feems, he 
was. | 
They preſumed, their father's reaſon. for this un- 


kind prohibition was, his fear that his gaieties would = 
have been one of the ſubjects of the correſpondence z 


and the rather, as thoſe gaieties were fo likely to affect 
all three in their fortunes. . 

The young Ladies, however, for ſome time, con- 
tinued writing to their brother. Miſs Grandiſon, in 
mentioning this, ſaid, in her. uſual ſprightly manner, 
that ſne never had any notion of obeying unreaſonable 
commands; commands ſo evidently unreaſonable as 


to be unnatural : And ſhe called upon me to juſtify 


her in her notion. The Counteſs alſo deſired me to 


ſpeak my mind on this ſubject. : 
I am apprehenſive, ſaid I, of childrens partiality in 
this reſpect: If they make themſelves their own judges 
in the performance or non-performance of a duty, in- 
flination, J am afraid, will too often be their guide, 
rather than right reaſon. They will be too apt, per- 
haps, to call thoſe commands unnatural, which are not 


— 


% unnatural as this ſeems to be. 


But, Harriet, ſaid Miſs Grandiſon, would not you 
have written on, in the like circumſtances ? * 
I believe not, replied I; and partly for this reaſon; 
becauſe I ſhould have had no doubt but my brother 
would have the ſame prohibition ; and I ſhould only 


have ſhewn my brother, as well as my father (were 
9 my 


my father to know it) an inſtance of my refracori- 
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neſs, without obtaining the deſired end; or, if my 


brother had written, I ſhould have made him a par- 


taker in my fault. 


Four anſwer regards tlie policy of the thing, Har- 
riet, ſaid Miſs Grandiſon : But ought an unnatural 


| command 


_— the ſtopt : Yet by her looks expected me to 
be ſhould have thought i it hard; but that it was more 
meritorious to ſubmit, than the contrary. I believe! 
ſnould have ſuppoſed, that my father might have rea- 
ſons which might not appear to me. But, pray, La- 
dies, how did your brother — _ 

O, he was implicit— 

Will you forgive me, Ladies? —T mould "MA been 
concerned, I think, that.my brother, in a point of 
duty, tho' it were one that might be di/putable, ſhould 
" more nice, more delicate, than I his ſiſter. 

_ Miſs Emily looked as if ſhe were pleaſed with me. 

Well, you are a good girl, a very good girl, faid 
Miſs Grandiſon : 2. bat, whether your doctrine be juſt 
or not, is out of diſpute. : 

This prohibition gave the ſiſters the more ſenſible 
concern, as they were afraid it would lay a foundation 
for diſtance and indifference in their brother to them; 
on whom, as their mother had preſaged, they were 
likely, if he ſurvived their father, to have a too great 
dependence; -but more particularly at that time, as 


their brother had promiſed, at his taking leaveof them, 


to write a regular account of all that defel him, and 
of all that was curious, and worthy notice, in the 
courts and places he viſited; and had actually begun 
to do ſo; and as he had aſked their advice in relation 
to his governor, who proved not ſo proper a perſon for 
that employment, as was expected ; and to which they 
had anſwered, without knowing, for ſome time, what 
was 1. reſolution he took. 


They 
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They aſked their father, from time to time, after 
the welfare of their brother. He would anſwer them 
with pleaſure, and ſometimes with tears in his eyes, 
He is all that is dutiful, brave, pious, worthy: And 
would ſometimes add, God reward bim] I cannot. 
But when he mentioned the word dutiful, he would 
look at them, as if he had in his thoughts their re- 
fiſting him in his intention of reinſtating their govern- 
_ eſs; the only time they could recollect that they had 
given him the ſhadow of diſpleaſure. = 
” The Ladies went on, and ſaid, that Sir Thomas; in 
all companies, gloried in his ſon. And once Lord 
W. who himſelf, on his Lady's death, openly indulged 
himſelf in liberties which before he was only ſuſpected 
to take [O my Lucy! how rare a character, in this 
age, is that of a virtuous man I] told ſome gentle- 
men, who wondered that Sir Thomas Grandiſon could 
permit a ſon ſo beloved to be abſent from him ſo many 
years, that the reaſon Sir Thomas gave, was, that his 
{on's morals and. his own were fo different, that he 
ſhould not be able to bear his own conſciouſneſz, if he 
conſented to his return to England. The unhapp 
man was ſo habituated to vice, that he could talk fa- 
miliarly of his gaieties to his intimates, ſeeming to 
think them too well known for him to endeavour to 
conceal them ; but, however, would add ſometimes, 
[ intend to ſet about altering my courſe of life; and 
then will I ſend for my ſon. Bur, alas! Sir Thomas 
went on from year to year, only intending : He lived 
not to begin the promiſed nnn. nor to fee his 
ſon. | 
Yet one awakener he had, that made him talk of 
beginning the alteration of his way of living out of 
hand, and of ſending for his ſon ; which laſt act was 
to be the fore-runner of his reformation. © - 
It happened, that Mrs. Farnborough, the Worth 
lived with when in town, was ſtruck with the ſmall- 
pox, in the height of her gaiety and pleaſure; for ſhe 
Was 
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was taken ill at the opera, on ſeeing a Lady of her 
acquaintance there, whoſe face bore too ftrongly the 
marks of the diſtemper, and who, it ſtems, had made 
her firſt viſit to that place, rather than to a better. 
The malady, aided by her terror, proved mortal; 
and Sir Thomas was ſo much affected with the warn- 
ing, that he left town, and, in purſuance of his tem- 
porary good reſolutions, went down to his daughters; 
milked of ſending for his fon; and, for ſome fer 
months, lived like the man of ſenſe and underſtanding 


be was known to be. 


LETTER VIII. 
| Miſs Byron. In Continuation, 


ORD L. returned from his travels about the | 
time that Mrs. Farnborough was taken ill. He 


bad brought ſome preſents to Sir Thomas from his 


ſon, who took all opportunities to fend him over cu- 
rioſities, Tome of conſiderable value; which ferved at 


the 
He 


fame time to ſhew his oeconomy, and dus duty. 
forgot not, in this way, his fiſters, tho? his ac- 


companying Letters were ſhort, and merely polite, and 
ſuch as required no other anſwer than thanks: Only 
they could diſcover by them, that he had warm wiſhes 


to be allowed to return to England; but ſuch a ſub- 
iſſion to his father's pleaſure, as entirely to give up 


his own. | 
Sir Thomas ſeemed fond of Lord L. And, fetting 


aut, on Mrs. Farnborough's death, for Grandiſon- 


gave him an invitation to viſit him there ; for he 


wouldl liſten with pleafure, an hour together, to him, 
or to any one, who would talk, and give him ſome 
account of his ſon. . How predominant muſt thoſe 
paſſions, thoſe habits, be in his heart, which could take 


place of a Love ſo laudably paternal 
_ In:purſuance of this invitation, Lord L. attended 
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him at the Hall; and there fell in Love with the eldeſt 
of the young Ladies. He revealed his paſſion to her. 
She referred herſelf wholly to her father. Sir Tho- 
mas could not be blind to their mutual. affection. 
Every- body ſaw it. Lord L's paſſion was of the ar- 
dent kind; and he was too honeſt to with to conceal 
it. But yet Sir Thomas would not ſee it. He be- 
| haved, however, with great freedom and civility, to 
my Lord; ſo that the heart of the young Lady was in- 
ſenſibly engaged; but Sir Thomas avoided ſeveral op- 
portunities which the Lover had lain in wait for, to 
open his mind and make propoſals. by 
At laſt, my Lord deſired an audience of Sir Tho- 
mas, as upon a ſubject of the laſt importance. The 
Baronet, after ſome little delays, and not without 
ſome inauſpicious reluctance, granted it: And then 
my Lord revealed his paſſion to him. 
Sir Thomas aſked him, if he had made it known to 
his daughter? And yet muſt have ſeen, on a hundred 
occaſions, at breakfaſt, at dinner, at tea, at ſupper, 


how matters ſtood with both the Lovers, if Miſs Gran- 


 diſon's pleaſant account of the matter may be depended 
upon. 1 | | 3 

Lord L. owned he had; and that he had aſked her 
leave to make propoſals to her father, to whom ſne 
Wholly referred herſelf. phe: 

Sir Thomas ſeemed uneaſy; and oddly anſwered, He 
was ſorry for it: He wiſhed his Lordſhip had not put 
ſuch notions in the girl's head. Both his daughters 
would now be ſet a romancing, he ſuppoſed. They - 
were, till now, modeſt young creatures, he ſaid. 
Young women ſhould not too ſoon be ſet to look 
out of themſelves for happineſs—He had known ma- 
ny quiet and orderly girls ſet a madding by the no- 
tice of men. He did not know what buſineſs young 
tellows had to find out qualifications in other mens 
daughters, that the parents of thoſe daughters had not 
given themſelves leiſure to diſcover. A 2 
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bis, he hoped, had not encouraged ſuch diſcoverics 
It was to him but as yeſterday, when they were crowing 
in the arms of their nurſes; and now, he ſuppoſed, 
they would be ſet a crowing after wedlock. 
What an odd father was Sir Thomas, my Lucy! 
His own life, it is evident, hed paſſed away very 
pleaſantly. 

Indeed he could hardly bear to think, he added, of 
either of his daughters as marriageable yet. They have | 
not been nurſed in the town hot-beds, my Lord. They 
are ſober country-girls, and good houſewives. I love 
not that girls ſhould marry before they have done 
growing. A young wife makes a vapouriſh mother. 
I forget their age But twenty-ſix or twenty-eight is 
time enough for a woman, either for the ſake of mo- 
deſty or diſcretion, to marry. 

We may like gay men for huſbands, Lacy: Some 
of us do: But, at this rate, thoſe daughters muſt be very 
good girls, who can make their beſt courteſies to their 
mothers, and thank them for their fancies; or the fa- 
thers muſt be more attentive to their growth than Sir 
Thomas was to that of hig daughters. What have I 
ſaid *—I am here afraid of my uncle. 

My Lord was ſurpriſed ; and well he might. Sir 
Thoinas had forgot, as Lady L. obſerved, that he him- 


ſelf thought Miſs V. was not too Fong at ſeventeen, 


to be Lady Grandiſon. 

My Lord was a modeſt man : He was begging (as 
it may be called) the young woman, whom ot all the 
women in the world he loved beſt, of her father, who 
was a man that knew the world, and had long made 
a conſiderable figure in it; and who, for reaſons which 
would have held with him had he lived to ſee her 
forty, had no mind to part with her. Yet my Lord 
pleaded his paſſion, her great and good qualities, as 
acknowleged by himſelf; and modeſtly hinted at the 

unexceptionableneſs of his own character, and the fa- 
vour he ſtood in with his ſon; not ſaying the leaſt 
| | word 
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word of his birth and alliances, which ſome Lovers, 
of his rank, would not have forgot: And, it ſeems, 


he was right in forbearing to make theſe accidents 4 


plea z for Sir Thomas valued himſelf Upon his an- 


ceſtry ; and uſed to ſay, that his progenitor, in James 
the Firſt's time, diſgraced it by accepting of the title 


of Baronet. 


Sir Thomas allowed ſomething to the plea of his 


ſtanding well with his ſon: Let me tell you, my 


Lord, ſaid he, that I ſhall take no ſtep 1 in a family- 
affair- of this conſequence, without conſulting with 


my ſon; and the rather, as he is far from expecting 


ſo much of my conſideration for him. He is the pride 
of my life, 
My Lord deſired, that his ſuit might be put upon 


the iſſue of his ſon's approbation. 
But pray, my Lord, what fortune do you expect with 


my girl? Well as you love her, I ſuppoſe the return 


of her Love for yours, which you ſeem not to doubt, 


will not be enough. Can the poor girl be a Counteſs 
without a confounded parcel of droſs faſtened to her 
petticoar, to make her weight in the other ſcale ? 
My circumſtances, ſaid my honeſt Lord L. permit 
me not, in diſcretion, to make that compliment tomy 
Love, which my heart would with tranſport make, 


were they better : But I will lay them faithfully before 


you, and be determined by your generoſity. 
I could not but expect, from a young man of your 


Lordſhip? s good ſenſe, ſuch an anſwer as this: And 


yet I muſt tell you, that we fathers, who know the 
world, expect to make ſome advantage of a knowlege 
that has colt us ſo much. I ſhould not diſlike a little 
more romancing in Love, from a man that aſks for my 
daughter, tho? I care not how little of it is ſhewn by 


my fon to another man's. Every father /binks on 


my Lord; but is not ſo honeſt as to own it. 
Tam fure, Sir Thomas, that you would not think a 


man worthy..of your daughter, who had no regard to 


1er. II. . any- 
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any-thing, but the gratification of his own wiſhes; 
who could think, for the ſake of that, of involving 
a young Lady in difficulties, which ſhe never knew in 
her father's houſe. | 

Why, this, my Lord, is well ſaid. You and I may 
afford to make handſome compliments to one another, 
while compliments only are expected. I have a good 
ſhare of health: I have not quitted the world ſo en- 
tirely, nor think I ought, as to look upon myſelf as 
the neceſſary tool of my children, to promote their 
happineſs at the expence of my own. My Lord, I 
have ſtill a ſtrong reliſh for the pleaſures of this world, 
My daughters may be women grown : Your Lordſhip 
ſeems to have found out, that they are; and has per- 
ſuaded one of them, that ſhe is; and the other will be 
ready to think ſhe is not three years behind her. This 
is an inconvenience which you have brought upon me, 
And as I would be glad to live a little longer for my- 
ſelf, I wiſh you to withdraw your ſuit ; and leave me 
to do as well as I can with my daughters. I propoſe 
to carry them to town next winter. They ſhall there 
look about them, and ſee whom they could like, and 
who could like them, that they may not be liable to 
after-repentance, for having taken the firſt man that 
offered. 15 OL. 
My Lord told Sir Thomas, that he hoped there 
could not be reaſon to imagine, that any-thing could 
poſſibly ariſe from his addreſs, that ſhould be incom- 
patible with the happineſs of a father And was going 
on in the ſame reaſonable ſtrain z but Sir Thomas in- 

terrupted him | | 
| You muſt not, my Lord, ſuppoſe I can be a ſtran- 
ger to whatever may be urged by a young man on this 
| ſubje&t. You ſay you are in love: Caroline is a girl 
that any-body may love : But I have not a mind ſhe 
ſhould marry ſo ſoon. I know the inconvenience of 
early marriages. A man's children treading upon his 
heels, and fhouldering bim with their _ : In 
ET : ort, 
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ſhort, my Lord, I have an averſion to be called a 
grandfather, before I am a grey father [Sir Thomas 
was not put to it to try to overcome this averſion}. 
Girls will ſtart up, and look up, and parents cannot 


help it : But what father, in the vigour of his days, 


would not Wiſp to help it? I am not fond of their 


partnerſhip in my ſubſtance. Why ſhould I divide my 


fortune with novices, when, making the handſome al- 


| lowances to them, that I do make, it is not too much 


for myſelf. ? My ſon ſhould be their example. He is 
within a year as old as my eldeft girl. On his future 
alliances I-build, and hope to add by them to the con- 


| ſequence of all my family [Ah! Lucy !]. Girls are 


ſaid to be ſooner women than boys are men, Let us 
{ce that they are ſo by their diſcretion, as well as by 


ſtature. Let them ſtay— 


And here Sir To abruptly broke off the con- 
veel for that time; to the great diſtreſs of Lord L. 
who had reaſon to regret, that he had a man of wit, 


rather than a man of reaſon, to contend with. 


Sir Thomas vent directly into his cloſet, and ſent 


for his two daughters; and, tho? not ill-naturedly, 


raillied them both ſo much on their own diſcoveries, as 
he wickedly phraſed it, and on admitting Lord L. into 
the ſecret, that neither of them could hold up her 
head, for two or three days, in his preſence: But, 
out of it, Miſs Caroline Grandiſon found that ſhe was 
in love; and the more for Lord L's generous attach- 
ment, and Sir Thomas“ s not ſo generous diſcourage- 
ment. 

My Lord wrote over to young Mr. Grandiſon, to 


favour his addreſs. Lady L. permitted me to copy 


the following anſwer to his application. 


My Lord, | 

Hs the honour of your Lordſhip's Letter of 

_** the 15th. Never brother loved his ſiſters better 
thin I do mine. As the natural effects of that love, 
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I receive with pleaſure the notification of your great 
regard for my elder ſiſter. As to myſelf, I cannot have 
one objection: But what am I in this caſe? She is 
wholly my father's. I alſo am his. The conſideration 
he gives me in this inſtance, confounds me: It binds 
me to him in double duty. It would look like taking 
advantage of it, were I ſo much as to offer my humble 
opinion, unleſs he were pleaſed to command it from 
me. If he does, aſſure yourſelf, my Lord, that (my 
ſiſter's inclination in your Lordſhip's favour preſup- 
poſed) my voice ſhall be warmly given, as you wiſh. 
I am, my Lord, with equal affection and eſteem, 
Your Lordſpip's faithful and obeatent Servant. 


Both ſiſters rejoiced at the peruſal of this affection - 
ate Letter; for they were afraid, that the unnatural 
prohibition of correſpondence between them and their 
brother had eſtranged his affections from them. 

The particulars of one more converſation I will 
give you, between my Lord and Sir Thomas, on this 
important ſubject; for you muſt believe, that Lord L. 
could:not permit a matter of ſuch conſequence to his 
own happineſs to go eaſily off; eſpecially as neither 
of the two daughters were able to ſtand their father's 
continual raillery, which had baniſhed from the cau- 
rious eyes, and apprehenſive countenances, of both 
Ladies, all indications of Love, tho' it reigned with 
the more abſolute power in the heart of Miſs Caroline, 
for that concealment. | | 

In this converſation, my Lord began with a little 
more ſpirit than he finiſhed the former. The Counteſs 
lent me my Lord's minutes of it ; which he took for 
her to ſee, and to judge of all that paſſed at the 
time. | | 
On my Lord's lively, but reſpectful, addreſs to Sir 
Thomas, on the occaſion, the Baronet went directly 
into the circumſtances of my Lord, and his expecta- 


tions. 
| | Lord 
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Lord L. told him frankly, that he paid intereſt for 
15,000 J. for ſiſters fortunes; three of whom were 
living, and ſingle : That he believed two of them 
would ſoon be advantageouſly married ; and he ſhould 
wiſh to pay them their portions on the day; and was 
contriving to do ſo, by increaling the incumbrance 
that his father had left upon the fineſt part of his eſtate, 
to the amount of 3, 00 J.; which, and his ſiſters for- 
tunes, were all that lay upon a clear eltate of 5,0007. a 
year. After he had thus opened himſeli, he referred 
the whole to Sir Thomas's conſideration. 

My advice, my Lord, is this, ſaid the Baronet; 
That you ſhould by no means think of marriage till 
you are clear of the world. You will have 10,000 J. 
to pay directly: You will have the intereſt of 10,0207. 
more to pay: And you men of title, on your mar- 
riages, whether you like oſtentation or not, muſt be 
oſtentatious. Your equipages, your houſes, your fur- 
niture—A certain increaſe of expence. By no means, 
my Lord L. think of marriage till you are quite clear 
of the world, unleſs you could meet with ſome rich 
widow or heiteſs, who could do the buſineſs at once. 

Lord L. could only, at firſt, urge his paſſion [He 
durſt not his daughter's affection, and the happineſs 
of both, which were at ſtake]. Sir Thomas oppoſed 
diſcretion to that plea, Poor paſſion, Lucy, would be 
aſhamed to ſee the ſun, if diſcretion were always to be 
attended to in treaties of this kind. 

Afterwards he told Sir Thomas, that he would ac- 
cept the Lady upon his own terms. He beſought his 
conſent to their nuptials. He would wait his own 
time and pleaſure. He would be content, it he gave 
not Miſs Caroline a ſingle ſhilling. | 
Sir Thomas was fretful— And lo, Lover: like, you 
would involve the girl you profeſs to love, in difficul- 
ties. I will aſk her, it ſhe wants for any-thing with 
me, that a modleſt girl can with for? But, to be [crious; | 


it is a plaguy thing for a a man to be gbliged, by the ofn- 
3 | cious 
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cious Love, as it is called, of a pretender to his daugh- 
ters, to open his affairs, and expoſe his circumſtances, 
to ſtrangers. I wiſh, my Lord, that you had let my 
girls alone. I wiſh you had not found them out in 
their country- retirement. I ſhould have carried them 
to town, as I told you, in a few months. Women 
lo brought up, ſo qualified, and handſome girls, are 
ſuch rarities in this age, and men worth having are ſo 
affrighted at the luxury and expenſiveneſs of the mo- 
Fern women, that I doubted not but the characters of 
my girls would have made their fortunes, with very 
little of my help. They have family, my Lord, to 
value themſelves upon, tho? but ſpinſters. And, let 
me tell you, ſince 1 ſhall be thought a more unnatural 
man than I am, if I do not obey the preſent demand 
upon me to open my circumſtances, I owe my ſon a 
great deal more than 30,000 J. 

I don't underſtand you, Sir Thomas. 

Why, thus, my Lord, Iexplain myſelf : My father 
left me what is called rich. I leſſened the ready mo- 
ney which he had got together for a purchaſe he lived 
not to complete, a great deal. That I looked upon as 
a deodand : So was not anſwerable for it: And as 1 
was not married, my ſon had no right in it. When 
I was married, and he was given me 

Forgive me, Sir Thomas: Your ſon a right —And | 
had not your other children 

No, my Lord: They were girls And as to them, 
had I increaſed my fortune by penuriouſneſs, inſtead 
of living like a man, 1 was determined as to their for- 
tunes 

But, as I was ſaying, when Lady Grandiſon Ged. I 
think (tho? every father does not; nor ſhould I, were 


he not the beſt of ſons, and did he expe it) the pro- | 


duce of her jointure, which is very conſiderable, ſhould 
have been my ſon's. As to what I annually allowed 
him, that it was my duty to allo him, as my ſon, and 
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for my own credit, had his mother not brought me a 
ſhilling. —Then, my Lord, I have been obliged to take 
up money _ my Iriſh eftate; which being a family- 
eſtate, my ſon ought to have had come clear to him. 
You ſee, my Lord, how I expoſe myſelf. 

You have a generous way of thinking, Sir Thomas, 
as to your ſon : But a man of your ſpiric would de- 
ſpiſe me, if I did not ſay, that— <0] ; 

I have not ſo generous a way of thinking for my 
daughters I will ſave your Lordſhip the trouble of 
ſpeaking out, becauſe it is more agreeable from my- 
ſelf than it would be for any other man to do it. But 
to this I anſwer, that the late Earl of L. your Lordſhip's 
father, had one ſon and three daughters —I have one 
ſon, and two. He was an Earl—I am but a ſimple 
Baronet—If 3, ooo J. apiece is enough for an Earl's 
daughters, half the ſum ought to do for a Baronet's. 
Your fortune, Sir Thamas—And in England, where 
eſtates — | ON : 

And where living, my Lord, will be five times more 
expenſive to you than it need to be, if you can con- 
tent yourſelf to live where your eſtate lies. As for 
me, I have lived nobly - But had I been as rich as my 
father left me, 3, oo J. ſhould have done with a 
daughter, I aſſure you. You, my Lord, have your 
notions : I have mine, Money and a girl you expect 
from me: I aſk nothing of you. As matters ſtand, 
if my girls will Keep (and J hope they will) I intend to 
make as good a bargain for them, and with them, as 
I can. Not near. 5,000 J. apiece muſt they expect 
from me. I will not rob my fon more than I Have 
done, —See, here is a Letter from him. It is in an- 
{wer to one I had written, on the refuſal of a wretch 
to lend me, upon my Iriſh eftate, a fum that I wanted 
to anſwer a debt of honour, which I had contracted at 
Newmarket, unleſs my fon (tho? it is an eſtate in fee) 
would join in the ſecurity, Does not ſuch a fon as 
this deſerve every thing? 
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24 obtained a ſight of this Lerter; and here is a copy. 
Honoured Sir, 
1 Could almoſt ſay I am ſorry that ſo ſuperior a ſpi- 
rit as yours ſhould vouchſafe to comply with Mr. 


O. 's diſagreeable and unneceſſary demand. But, at 


leaſt, let me aſk, Why, Sir, did you condeſcend to 
write to me on the occaſion, as if for my conſent? 
Why did you not ſend me the deeds, ready to ſign? 
Let me beg of you, ever-dear and ever-honoured Sir, 
that you will not ſuffer any difficulties, that I can join 
to remove, to oppreſs your heart with doubts for one 
moment. Are you not my father ?—And did you not 
give me a mother, whoſe memory is my glory? Thar 
I am, under God, is owing to you. That I am wha 
J am, to your indulgence. Leave me not any-thing! 
You have given me an education, and I derive from 
you a ſpirit, that, by God's bleſſing on my duty to you, 

will enable me to make my own fortune: And, in 
that caſe, the foundation of it will be yours; and you 
will be intitled, for that foundation, to my warmeſt 
gratitude. Permit me, Sir, to add, that, be my income 
ever ſo ſmall, I am reſolved to live within it. And 
let me beſeech you to remit me but one half of your 


preſent bounty. My reputation is eſtabliſhed ; and I 


will engage not to diſcredit my father. All I have 
ever aimed at, is, to be in condition rather ta lay, than 
to receive, an obligation. That your goodneſs has 
always enabled me to do: And I am rich, thro* your 
munificence; richer, in your favour. 

Have you any thought, Sir, of commanding me to 


attend you at Paris, or at the Hague; according to the 


hopes you gave me in your laſt ?—l will not, if you 
do me this honour, preſs for a return with you to my 
native countiy : But I long to throw myſelf at your 


feet; and, where-ever the opportunity of that happinets 


thal! be given me, to aſſure you per lonally of the | in- 
violable duty of 


Zeur Cn RLES GRANDISON. 
Muſt 
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Muſt not ſuch a Letter as this, Lucy, have ſtung to 
the heart a man of Sir Thomas Grandiſon's pride? If 
not, what was his pride? Sir Thomas had as good an 
education as his ſon : Yet could not live within the 
compaſs of an income of upwards of 7,000/. a year. 
His ſon called himſelf rich with 8007. or 1000. a 

ear; and tho* abroad, in foreign countries, defired 
but half that allowance, that he might contribute, by 
the other half, to leſſen the difficulties in which his fa- 
ther had involved himſelf by his extravagance. 

His father, Lady L. ſays, was affected with it. He 
wept: He bleſſed his fon ; and reſolved, for his ſake, 
to be more cautious in his wagerings than he had hi- 
therto been. Policy, therefore, would have juſtified . 
the young gentleman's chearful compliance, had he 
not been guided by ſuperior motives. O my dear! the 
Chriſtian Religion is a bleſſed religion! How does ho- 
neſt policy, as well as true greatneſs of mind, recom- 
mend that noble doctrine of returning good for evil ! 


LET TE I 
Miſs By RON. In Continuation. 


M* Lord repeated his requeſt, that he might have 
E, Sir Thomas's conſent to his nuptials, upon his 
| own terms; and promiſed never to expect a ſingle 
* ſhilling in dowry, but to leave the whole of that to 
time, and to his own convenience and pleaſure. 
We know, ſaid Sir Thomas, what all this means. 
| You talk, my Lord, like a young man. You ought 
not to think (You once ſaid it yourſelf) of involving 2 
young woman you love, as well as yourſelf, in difficul- 
ties. I know the world, and what is beſt to be done, 
if you will think no more of my daughter. I hope ſhe 
has diſcretion. Firſt love is generally firſt folly. It is 
ſeldom #1 to be encouraged. Your quality, my Lord, 
to lay nothing of your merit, will procure you a rich 
wite 
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wife from the city. And the city now is as genteel, 
as polite, as the court was formerly. The wives and 
davghters of citizens, poor fellows! are apes of us 
gentry ; and ſucceed pretty well, as to outward ap. 

earance, 1n the mimicry. You will, by this means, 
* off all your father's ſins. I ſpeak in the lan- 
guage of young fellows, who expect a father to live 
ſolely for them, and not for himſelf. Some ſober 


young men of quality and fortune, affrighted at the gai- 
ety and extravagance of the modern women, will find 


out my girls: Who, I hope, will have patience. If 
they have not, let them purſue their inclinations: Let 


them take their fi] of love, as Solomon ſays; and, if 


they run their heads into a hedge, let them ſtick there 


by the horns, with all my heart 


See, my dear, what a man a rakiſh father is 0 
my good Lady Grandiſon, how might your choice 
have puniſhed your children ! | | 

I pray to God, Sir Thomas, ſaid my Lord, bowing, 


but angry; I pray to God, to continue me in a differ- 


ent way of thinking from yours, if this be yours, Give 


me leave to ſay, you are too young a gentleman to be 


a father of grown-up children. But I muſt love Miz 
Grandiſon ; and till, if poſſible, poor young Lady 
more than ever, for what has Palle in this conver- 
ſation. And ſaying this, he withdrew. | 

Sir Thomas was very angry at this ſpirited ſpeech. 
He ſent for his daughter, and forbad her to receive 
my Lord's addreſſes. He ordered her never to think 
of him: And directing Miſs Charlotte to be called in, 
repeated his commands before her ; and threatened to 
turn them both out of his houſe, if they preſumed to 


encourage any addreſs, but with his knowlege. And 
don't think, ſaid he, of going on to engage your affec- 


tions, as a ſenſual forwardneſs is called, and then hope 
to take advantage of my weakneſs, to countenance your 
own. I know the world: I know your ſex, —Your 
ſiſter, I ſee, Charlotte, is a whining fool: See how 


ſhe 
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ſhe whimpers - Begone from my preſence, Caroline 
And remember, Charlotte (for I ſuppoſe this imper- 
tinent Lord's addreſs to your ſiſter will go near to ſet 
you agog) that I expect, whether abſent or preſent, to 
know of any application that may be made to you, be- 
fore your liking has taken root in love, as it is called, 
and while my advice may have the weight that the per- 
| miſſion or diſſent of a father ought to have. 

They both wept, courteſied, and withdrew. 

At dinner, Miſs Caroline begged to be excuſed at- 
tending her gay and arbitrary father; being exceſſively 


3 grieved, and unfit, as ſhe deſired her ſiſter to ſay, to 


be ſeen, But he commanded her attendance. 
Miſs Charlotte Grandiſon told me what this wicked 
man [Shall I call Sir Charles Grandiſon's Father ſo?] 
{aid on the occaſion : * Womens tears are but, as the 
% Poet ſays, the ſweat of eyes. Caroline's eyes will 
* not miſbecome them. The more ſhe is aſhamed of 
6 herſe]f, the leſs reaſon will ſhe give me to be aſham- 
* ed of her. Let me ſee how the fool looks, now ſhe 
« is conſcious of her folly, Her baſhful behaviour 
** will be a half-confeſſion ; and this is the firſt ſtep 
* to amendment. Tell her, that a woman's grief for 
not having been able to carry her point, has always 
*© been a pleaſure to me. I will not be robbed of my 
_ * pleaſure. She owes it me for the pain ſhe has given 
* | 
Lord L. and ſhe had parted. He had, on his knees, 
implored her hand. He would not, he faid, either 
alk or expect a ſhilling of her father: His eſtate would 
and ſhould work itſelf clear, without injury to his ſiſ- 
ters, or poſtponing their marriage. Her prudence and 
generoſity he built upon: They would enable him to 
be juſt to every one, and to preſerve his own credit. 
He would not, he generouſly ſaid, for the beloved 
daughter's ſake, utter one reflecting word upon her fa- 
ther, after he had laid naked facts before her. Thoſe, 
however, would too well juſtify him, if he did. And 
„ | he 


— 
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he again urged for her hand, and for a private mar- 
riage. Can I bear to think with patience, my deareſt 
Miſs Grandiſon, added he, that you and your ſiſter, 


according to Sir Thomas's ſcheme, ſhall be carried to 


town, with minds nobler than the minds of any wo- 


men in it, as adventurers, as female fortune-hunters, 
to take the chance of attracting the eyes and hearts of 


men, whether worthy or unworthy, purely to ſave 
your father's pocket? No, madam : Believe me, I 
love you not for my own ſake merely, tho' heaven 


| Knows you are dearer to me than my life, but for yours 
as well: And my whole future conduct ſhall convince 


you, that I do. My love, madam, has friendſbip for its 


| baſe; and your worthy brother, once, in an argument, 


convinced me, that {ove might be ſelfiſh ; that friend- 
Jhip could not; and that in a pure flame they could not 
be diſunited; and when they were, that love was a 
cover only to a baſeneſs of heart, which taught the 
pretender to it to ſeek to gratify his own paſſion, at 
the expence of the happineſs or duty of the object pre- 
rended to be beloved. 0 | 5 2 
See, my Lucy! Did we girls ever think of this 


nice, but juſt, diſtinction before? And is not friend- 


Hip a nobler band than love - But ic not Lord L. a 


good man? Don't you love him, Lucy? - Why have 
I not met with theſe notions before in the men I have 
known? | 


But Miſs Caroline was not leſs generous than my 
Lord L. No ſcheme of my father's ſhall make me 
forget, ſaid ſhe, the merits of Lord L. Your Lord- 
ſhip's affairs will be made eaſier by time, I will not 


_ embarraſs you. Think not yourſelf under any obliga- 
tion to me. Whenever any opportunity offers to make 


you eaſy all at once (for a mind fo generous ought not 
to be laid under difficulties) embrace it: Only let me 
look upon you as my friend, till envy to a happier 
woman, or other unwo: thineis in Caroline Grandiſon, 
make me forfeit your good opinion. 


Gene 
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Generous creature | ſaid my Lord. Never will I 
think of any other wife while you are ſingle, Yet will 

[ not fetter Her, who would leave me free. May I, 
madam, hope, if you will not bleſs me with your 
hand now, that my Letters will be received ?—Your 
father, in forbidding my addreſs to you, has forbidden 
me his houſe. He is, and ought to be, maſter in it. 
May I hope, madam, a correſpondence— 

I Tam unhappy, faid ſhe, that, having ſuch a brother 
as ſiſter never had, I cannot conſult him. The dear 
Charlotte is too partial to me, and too apt to think 
of what may be her own caſe. But, my Lord, I de- 
pend upon your honour, which you have never given 
me reaſon to doubt, that you will not put me upon 
doing a wrong thing, either with regard to my duty to 
my father, or to my own character. Try me not with 
a view to ſee the power you have over me. That 
would be ungenerous. I own you have ſome: Indeed 
2 great deal. | 


LET * 
Miſs ByRoN. In Continuation. 


| | Tueſday Night. 

\/ OU may gueſs what were my Lord's aſſurances 
on this generous confidence in him. They 
agreed upon a private correſpondence by Letters, — 
Ah! Lady L. was this quite right, tho” it came out 
happily in the event ? Does not concealment always 
imply ſomewhat wrong ? Ought you not to have done 
your duty, whether your father did his, or not? Were 
you not called upon, as J may lay, to a trial of yours? 
And is not virtue to be proved by trial? Remember 
you not who ſays, ** For what glory is it, if, when ye 
be buffered for your faults, ye ſhall take ir patient- 
* ly ? But if, when ye do well, and ſuffer for it, ye 
« take it patiently, this is acceptable with God.“ — 
| | | But 
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But you, Lady L. loſt your excellent mother very 

a. 5 | 
The worthy young Lady would not, however, be 
prevailed upon to conſent to a private marriage; and 
my Lord took leave of her. Their parting was ex- 
tremely tender ; and the amiable Caroline, in the ſoft- 
neſs of her heart, overcome by my Lord's proteſtations 
of everlaſting Love to her in preference to all the wo- 
men on earth, voluntarily aſſured him, that ſhe never 
would receive any other propoſal, while he was living, 
and ſingle. „ 

Sir Thomas ſhewed himſelf ſo much diſpleaſed with 
Lord L. for the freedom of his laſt ſpeech, that my 
Lord choſe not to deſire another audience of him; 
and yet, being unwilling to widen the difference, he 
took polite leave of the angry Baronet in a Letter, 
which was put into his hands juſt before he had com- 
manded Miſs Caroline to attend him at dinner, which 
ſhe had begged to be excuſed doing. : 

Don't you pity the young Lady, Lucy, in this ſitua- 
tion ? Lord L. having but a little before taken leave 
of her, and ſet out for London? 

Miſs Charlotte told her ſiſter, that, were it ſhe, ſhe 
ſhould hardly have ſuffered Lord L. to go away by 
himſelf — Were it but to avoid an interview with a fa- 
ther who ſeemed to have been too much uſed to wo- 
mens tears to be moved by them; and who had ſuch 
a ſatirical vein, and ſuch odd notions of Love. 
| I was very earneſt to know what paſſed at this 
- dinner-time. | 
Miſs Grandiſon ſaid, It is beſt for me to anſwer 
Miſs Byron's curioſity, I believe; as I was a ſtander- 
by, and only my father and ſiſter were the players. 

Players] repeated Lady L.— It was a cruel ſcene. 
And I believe, Miſs Byron, it will make you not won- 
der, that I liked Lord L. much the better for being 
rather a man of underſtanding than a man of wit. 

Miſs Grandiſon began as follows: 


— TTT 
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I went up with my father's peremptory, as I may call 
it, to my liſter, 

O my dear mamma ! ſaid Caroline, when ſhe found 
ſhe muſt go down, on what a new occaſion do I want 
your ſweet mediation ! But, Charlotte, I can neither 
walk nor ſtand 

You mult then lean upon me, my dear, and creep: 

Love will creep, they ſay, where it cannot go. 

Wicked girl! interrupted Lady L. I remember 
that was what ſhe ſaid. 
I faid it to make you ſmile, if I could, al take 
courage : But yau know I was 1n tears for you, not- 
withſtanding. 

| You thought of what might befal yourſelf, Char- 
. WF lot. 
So I did. We never, I believe, properly feel. for 
others, what does not touch ourſelves. | 
A compaſſionate heart, ſaid I, is a bleſſing, though 
ainful one: And yet there would be no ſupporting 
; fe, if we felt quite as poignantly for others as we do 
for ourſelves. - How happy was it for my Charlotte, 
that ſhe could ſmile, when the father's apprehended 
: lecture was intended for the uſe of both! 
| 1 thank you for this, Harriet. You will not be long 
my creditor—But I will proceed. 
Caroline took my advice. She leaned upon me; 
and creep, creep, creep, down ſhe crept. A freſh 
ſtream of tears fi Il from her eyes, when ſhe came to 
the dining-room door. Her tremblings were increa- 
ſed : And down ſhe dropt upon a window-ſeat in the 
paſſage : I can go no further, ſaid ſhe. 
Inſtantly a voice, that we knew muſt be obſerved, 
alarmed our ears—Where are you, Caroline! Char- 
lotte? Girls! where are you? The houlckeeper was 
in hearing, and ran to us: Ladies! Ladies! Your 
papa calls And we, in ſpite of the weakneſs of the 
one, and the unwillingneſs of the other, recovercd our 
fleet; and, after half a dozen creeping motions more, 
1 | | | , found 
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found ourſelves within the door, and in our father 5 
ſight, my ſiſter leaning upon my arm. 

What devil's in the wind now! What tragedy. 
movements are here What meaſured ſteps I—In 
ſome caſes, all women are natural actreſſes. But 
come, Caroline, the play 18 over, and you miſtake 
your cue. 

Good Sir !—Her hands held up—T wept for her; 

and for my own remoter caſe, if you will, Miß 
Byron. 1. 
The prologue is yours, Caroline. Charlotte, I doubt 
Not, is ready with her epilogue. But come, come, it 
is time to cloſe this farce—Take your. places, girls; 
and don't be fools. —A pretty ' caution, thought I, 
faid Miſs Charlotte, when you make us both ſuch! 

However, the ſervants entering with the dinner, we 
hemm'd, handkerchief'd, twinkled, took up our knives 
and forks, laid them down, and took them up again, 
when our father's eye was upon us; piddled, ſipped; 
but were more buſy with our elbows than with our 
teeth. As for poor ſiſter Caroline, Love ſtuck in her 
throat. She tried to ſwallow, as one in a quinfey; a 

wry face, and a ſtrained neck, denoting het difficulty 
to get down but a lark's morſel And what made her 
more aukward (I am fure it did me) was a pair of the 
ſharpeſt eyes that ever were ſeen in a man's head, and 
the man a father (the poor things having no mother, 
no aunt, to ſupport their ſpirits) caſt firſt on the one, 
then on the other; and now-and-then an overclouded 
brow, adding to our aukwardneſs : Yet ſtill more ap- 
prehenſive of dinner time being a and the with- 
drawing of the ſervants. 

The ſervants loved their young Ladies. They at ; 
tended with very ſerious faces; and ſeemed glad when 
they were diſmiſſed. | 

Then it was that Caroline wel from her ſeat; made 
her courteſy, aukwardly enough; with the air .of a 
boarding-ſchool Mits, her hands before her. 5g 

iy 
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My father let her make her honours, and go to the 
door, I riſing to attend her; but then called her back; 

I dare ſay, on purpoſe to enjoy her aukwardneſs, and 

to puniſh her. | FL | 

Who bid you go? Whither are you going, Caro- 

line? Come back, Charlotte.——But it will be always 

thus: A father's company is deſpiſed when a girl gets a 


CL over into her head. Fine encouragement for a father, 


to countenance a paſſion that ſhall give himſelf but a 
ſecond or third place, who once had a firſt, in his chil- 
| drens affections! But I ſhall have reaſon to think myſelf 
| fortunate, perhaps, if my children do not look upon 
me as their enemy.—Come back when I bid you. 

We crept back more aukwardly than we went from 
table. well 919 

Sit down—We croſſed our hands, and ſtood like a 
couple of fools. ; | IM 
| Sit down when I bid you. You are confoundedly 
humble. I want to talk with you. Oe 

| Down fat the two ſimpletons, on the edge of their 
chairs; their faces and necks averted. 

Miſs Grandiſon. then gave the following dialogue, 
She humorouſly, by her voice (an humble one for 
ber ſiſter, a leſs meek one for herſelf, an imperious one 
for Sir Thomas) marked the ſpeakers, I will prefix 
their names. 5 | 

Sir Thomas. What ſort of leave has Lord L. taken + 
of you, Caroline ? He has ſent me a Letter. Has he 
| {ent you one? I hope he did not think a perſonal leave 
due to the daughter, and not to the father. 
| Charlotte. He thought you were angry with him, 
Sir, ſaid I [Poor Caroline's anſwer was not ready]. 

1 Sir Tho. And ſuppoſed that your fiſter was mol. 
| Very well! What leave did he take of you, girl? 
woman? What do you call yourſelf ? 

Charlotte. Sir, my Lord L. I dare ſay, intended 
no diſreſpect to es 

I might as well have been filent, Harriet, 
You, II. F | Sir - 
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Sir Tho. I like not your preface, girl, interrupted 
he - Tell me not what you dare ſay. of ſpoke to your 
ſiſter Come, fit upright. None of your averted 
faces, and wry necks. A little more innocence in 
your hearts, and you'll have leſs ſhame in your coun- 
tenances. I fee what a league there is between you. 
A promiſing proſpect before me, with you both But 
tell me, Caroline, do you love Lord L.? Have you 
given him hope that you will be his, when you can get 
the croſs father to change his mind; or, what is ſtill 
better, out of your way for ever! ? All fathers are 
plaguy ill-natured, when they don't think of their 
girl's fellows, as their fooliſh girls think of them! 
Anſwer me, Caroline ? 

Caroline (weeping at his ſevere ſpeech). What can 
Þ ſay, Sir, and not diſpleaſe you? 

Sir Tho. What !—Why, that you are all obedience 
to your father. Cannot you ſay that? Sure you can 
lay _ 6, | | N 
Car. I hope, Sir— —- 

Sir Tho. And I hope too. But it becomes you to 
be certain. Can't you anſwer for your own heart? 
Car. I believe you think, Sir, that Lord L. is not 
an unworthy man. 

Sir Tho, A man is not more rd for making 
my daughter forget herſelf, and behave like a fool to 
her father. 

Car. I may behave like a fool, Sir, but not unduti- 
fully. You. frighten me, Sir. I am unable to hold 
up my head before you, when you are angry with me. 

Sir Tho. Tell me that you have broken with Lord 
L. as I have commanded you, Tell me, that you will 
never ſee him more, if you can avoid it. Tell me, 
that you will not write to him— _ 

Car. Pardon me, Sir, for ſaying, that Lord I. $ 
behaviour to me has been ever uniformly reſpecttul : 
He reveres my papa too: How can I] treat him with 

diſreſpect ?— 

1 | : | Sr 
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Sir Tho. So! I ſhall have it all out, preſently—Go' 
on, girl And do you, Charlotte, attend to the leſſon 
ſet you by your elder ſiſter. | 

Char. Indeed, Sir, I can anſwer for the goodneſs 
of my ſiſter's heart, and for her duty to you. 

Sir Tho. Well ſaid! Now, Caroline, 05 you ſpeak 
up for Charlotte's heart: One good turn deſerves an- 
other. But ſa a what you will for each other, I will 
be my own judge of both your hearts; and facts ſhall 
be the teſt. Do you know, Caroline, whether Char- 
lotte has any Lover that is to keep you in countenance 
with yours? 

Car. I dare ſay, Sir, that my ſiſter Charlotte will 
not diſoblige you. 

Sir Tho. I hope, Caroline, you can ſay as much 
for Charlotte's ſiſter. 

Car. I hope J can, Sir. 

Sir Tho. Then you know my will. 

Car. 1 preſume, Sir, it is your pleaſure, that J ſhould 
always remain fingle. 

Sir Tho. Hey-day ! But why, pray, does your La- 
dyſhip ſuppoſe ſo ?—Speak out. 

Car. Becauſe J think, forgive me to ſay it, that my 
Lord L.'s character and his quality are ſuch, that a 
more creditable Props cannot be expected. —Pray, 
Sir, forgive me. And ſhe held up her hands, oy 
pray-faſhion, thus— 

Well ſaid, Caroline! thought I (ſaid Miſs Grandi- 
fon. Pull up a courage my dear What a duce— 

Sir Tho, His quality ! — Gewgaw ! — What is a 
Scotiſh peerage ?—And does your filly heart bear after 
a Coronet ? You want to be a Counteſs, do you ?— 
But let me tell you, that if you have a true value for 
Lord L. you will not, incumbered as he is with ſiſters 
fortunes, wiſh him to marry you. 

Car. As to title, Sir, that 1s of very little account 
with ne, without the ou! character. — As to pru- 

2 _ dence; 
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dence; my Lord L. cannot ſee any-thing in me to 
forfeit his prudence for. 

Well anſwered, Caroline! thought I, again ſaid 
Miſs Grandiſon. In ſuch a laudable choice, all ſhould 
not be left upon the poorLov-yer / 

Sir Tho. So the difficulty lies not with you, I find. 
Yeu have no objection to Lord L. if he has none to 
you. You are an humbled and mortified girl, then. 
The woman muſt be indeed in Love, who, once 
thinking well of herſelf, can give a preference againft 

herſelf to her Lover. 


What buſineſs had Sir Thomas to ſay this, my 


Lucy? 

Sir Tho. Let me know, Caroline, what hopes you 
have given to Lord L.—Or rather, perhaps, what 
hopes he has given you Why are you filent ? An- 
ſwer me, girl. 

Car. I hope, Sir, I ſhall not diſgrace my father, 
in thinking well of Lord L. 


Sir Tho. Nor will he diſgrace himſelf, proud as are 
the Scotiſh beggars of their anceltry, in thinking well 


of a daughter of mine. 


Car. Lord L. though not a beggar, Sir, would tank 


it an honour, Sir— 

Sir Tho. Well ſaid! Go on: Go on. Why ſtops 
the girl ?—And ſo he ovght. But if Lord L. is not a 
beggar for my daughter, let not my daughter be a beg- 

gar for Lord L. But Lord L. would think it an ho- 


nour,youſfay—To bewhat ?—Your huſband, Iſuppoſe, 
Anſwer my queſtion ; How ſtand matters between you 


and Lord L.? 
Car. I cannot, ſuch is my unhappineſs! ſay any- 
thing that will pleaſe my father. 


Sir Tho. How the girl evades my queſtion !—Don't 


let me repeat it. 
Car. It is not diſgraceful, 1 hope, to own, that 1 
had rather be 
There ſhe e and half-hid her face in her bo- 


ſom 
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ſom. And ] thought, ſaid Miſs Grandiſon, that ſhe 
never looked prettier in her life. | a 
bir Tho, Rather be Lord L.'s wife, than my daugh- 
ter—Well, Charlotte, tell me, when are'you to begin 
to eſtrange me from your affections ? When are you 
to begin to think your father ſtands in the way of your 
happineſs ? When do you caſt your Pare eyes up- 
on a mere ſtranger, and prefer him to your father ?— 
I have done my part, I ſuppoſe : I have nothing to da 
but to allot you the fortunes that your Lovers, as they 
are called, will tell you are neceſſary to their affairs, 
and then to lie me down and die. Your fellows then, 
with you, will dance over my grave, and I ſhall be 
no more remembred, than if I had never been—ex- 
cept by your brother. x 
I could not help ſpeaking here, ſaid Miſs Grandi- 
ſon, O Sir! how you wound me- Do all fathers— 
Forgive me, Sir— | . 
I ſaw his brow begin to lour. 3 
Sir Tho. I bear not impertinence. I bear not 
There he ſtopt in wrath—But why, Caroline, do you 
evade my queſtion ? You know it. Anſwer it. E 
Car. I ſhould be unworthy of the affection of ſuch 
a man as Lord L. is, if I difowned my eſteem for 
him. Indeed, Sir, I have an eſteem for Lord L. 
above any man I ever ſaw. You, Sir, did not aways 
diſeſteem him My brother V 
Sir Tho. So! Now all is out !—You have the for- 
wardneſs— What ſhall I call it? But J did, and I do, 
eſteem Lord L.—But as what ?—Not as a ſon- in- 
law, He came to me as my ſon's friend. I invited 
him down in that character. He, at that time, knew 
nothing of you. But no ſooner came a fingle man 
into a ſingle woman's company, but you both wanted 


| © make a match of it. You were dutiful : And he 


| was prudent : Prudent for himſelf I think you talked 


of his prudence a while ago. He made his application 
to you, or you to. him, I know not which—{ Then 
> Sn how 
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hoy gy por Caroline wept ! And I, ſaid Miſs Charlotte, 
als hardly forbear ſaying Barbarous J] And when 
he found himſelf ſure of you, then was the fool the 
father to be conſulted : And for what? Only to know 
what he would do for two people, who had left him 
no option in the caſe. And this is the trick of you all : 
And the poor father is to be paſſive, or elſe to be ac- 
counted a tyrant. 

Car. Sir, I admitted not Lord L's addreſs, bet 
conditionally, as you ſhould approve of it. Lord L, 
deſired not my approbation upon other terms. 

Sir Tho, What nonſenſe is this? Have you left 
me any way to help myſelf ?—Come, Caroline, let me 
try you. I intend to carry you up to town: A young 
man of quality has made overtures to me. I believe 
I ſhall approve of his propoſals. I am fure you will, 
if you are not prepoſſeſſed. Tell me, Are you, have 
you left Yourkelf at liberty to give way to my recom- 
mendation ?—Why don't you anſwer me ?—You 
| know, that you received Lord L's addreſſes bu? con- 
ditionally, as I foould approve of them. And your ſpark 
deſired not your approbation upon other terms. Come, 
what ſay you to this? What! are you confounded ? 
Well you may, if you cannot anſwer me as I wiſh! 
If you can, why don't you ?—You lee, I put you but 
to your own teſt, 

Car. Sir, it is not for me to argue with my father. 
Surely, I have not intended to be undutiful. Surely 
I have not diſgraced my family, by admitting Lord 
L's conditional— 

Sir Tho. Conditional !—Fool !—How conditional! 
Is it not abſolute, as to the excluſion of me, or of 
my option? But I have ever found, that the man who 
condeſcends to argue with a woman, eſpecially on cer- 
tain points, in which nature, and not reaſon, is con- 
cerned, mult follow her through a thouſand windings, 
and find himſelf furtheſt off when he imagines himſelt 
neareſt ; and at laſt mult content himſelf, panting for 

br eath, 
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breath, to ſit down where he {ct out; while ſhe gam- 
bols about, and is ready to lead him a new courſe. 

Car. I hope | 

Sir Tho. None of your hopes—I will have -cer- 
tainty. May I-—Come, I'll bring you to a point, if 1 
can, woman as you are—May I receive propoſals for 
you from any other man ? Anſwer me, Yes or No. 
Don't deal with me, as girls do with common tathers— 
Don't be diſobedient, and then depend upon my weak - 
neſs to forgive you. I am no common father. I know 
the world. I know your Sex. I have found more 
fools in it than I have made. Indeed, no man makes, 
or needs to make, you fools. You have folly deep- 
rooted within you. That weed is a native of the ſoil. 
A very little watering will make it ſprout, and choak 
the noble flowers that education has planted. I never 


knew a woman in my lite, that was wiſe by the expe- 


rience of other people. But anſwer me : Say—Can 

you receive a new propoſal ? or can you not ? 
Caroline anſwered only by her tears. a - 
Sir Tho. Damnably conſtant, I ſuppoſe !—So you 


| give up real virtue, give up duty to a fatber, for fide- 
& lity, for conſtancy, for a fictitious virtue, to a /over ! 
Come hither to me, girl Why don't you come to 


me when I bid you — | 


LETTER N 
Miſs Byron. In Continuation. 


Alss Caroline aroſe : Four creeping ſteps, her 
handkerchief at her eyes, brought her within 


her father's reach. He ſnatched her hand, quickened 
her pace, and brought her cloſe to his Knees. Poor 


ſiſter Caroline! thought I : O the Ty—And I had 
like, at the time, to have added the ſyllable rant to 
myſelf. He pulled the other hand from her eye. The 
handkerchief dropt : He might ſee that it was wet and 
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heavy with her tears. Fain would ſhe have turned her 


| blubbered eye from him. He held both her hands, and 


burſt out into a laugh — _ 

And what cries the girl for? Why, Caroline, you 
ſhall have a huſband, I tell you. I will haſten with you 
to the London market. Will you beoffered at Ranelagh 
market firſt ? the concert or breakfaſting ?—Or ſhall J 


ſhew you at the opera, or at the play? Ha, ha, hah! 


— Hold up your head, my amorous girl! You ſhall 
ſtick ſome of your mother's jewels in your hair, and in 


your boſom, to draw the eyes of fellows. You muſt 


ſtrike at once, while your face is new; or you will be 
mingled with the herd of women, who proſtitute their 
faces at every polite place. Sweet impatient ſoul !— 
Look at me, Caroline. Then he laughed again. 
Car. Indeed, Sir, if you were not my father 


Well ſaid, Caroline! thought I; and trod on her 


toe. | @ 1 
Sir Tho. Hey-day ; But what then? 
Car. I would ſay you are very cruel. 


Sir Tho, And is that all you would ſay, poor ſoft 
thing! in ſuch circumſtances, to any other man? 
Well, but, all this time, you don't tell me (ſtill hold- 
ing her hands) whether any other man will not do as 
well as your Scots-man ? 


Car. I am not kindly uſed. Indeed, Sir, you 


don't uſe me kindly. I hope I am not an amorous crea- 
ture, as you call me. I am zot in haſte to be mar- 
ried. I am willing to wait your time, your pleaſure : 
But, as I preſume, that there can be no objection to 
Lord L. I wiſh not to be carried to any London 
market, 55 3 

Sir Tho. (gravely). If I am diſpoſed to railly you, Ca- 
roline; if I am willing to paſs off, in a pleaſant manner, 
a forwardnefs that I did not expect in my daughter; and 

for which, in my heart, I have deſpiſed the daughters of 


other men, tho* I have not told the wenches ſo; I will 
| Eh | not 
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not be anſwered pertly. I will not have you forget 
yourſelf. 1 ee 

Car. (courteſying). Good Sir, permit me to with- 
draw. I will recollect myſelf, and be ſorry. 

Sir Tho. And 1s it neceſſary for you to withdraw, 
to recollect your duty ?—But you ſhall anſwer my 
queſtion—How ſtand you and Lord L.? Are you re- 
ſolved to have him, and none other? Will you wait 
for him, will he wait for you, till death has numbered 
me with my anceſtors ? | 
Car. O Sir! And ſhe looked down after her dropt 
handkerchief. She wanted it; and would have with- 
drawn one of her hands to reach it; and when ſhe 
could not, the big tears running down her cheeks [Yet 
ſhe looked pretty] down ſhe dropt on her knees For- 
give me, Sir dread your diſpleaſure But muſt ſay, 
that I am not an amorous girl: And, to convince you 
that J am not, I will never marry any man living, if it 
be not Lord L. 5 | N 
| Tall this time was in agitations for my poor ſiſter. 1 
tired three chairs; and now looked at her; now from 
her; then at my fingers ends, wiſhing them claws, 
and the man a hu/band, inſtead of a father. Indeed, 
Miſs Byron, I could not but make Caroline's treat- 
ment my own ; and, in fancy, not ſo very remote, as 
you imagined, Lady L. Once I ſaid to myſelf, If 

ſome Lord L. tenders himſelf to me, and I like him, 
Iwill not ſtand all this. The firſt moon-light night, 
if he urge me heartily, and I am ſure the parſon is 
ready, I will be under another protection, deſpicably 
2 J have always thought of runaway daughters !— 
Should J have done right, Miſs Byron? | 
The Example, Miſs Grandiſon! replied Such a 
mamma as you were bleſſed with! The world that 
would have fat in judgment upon the flight of the 
daughter, would not have known the cruel treatment 
of the father. I believe, my dear, you are glad oy 
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had not the trial: And you ſee how Lady L. is re- 
warded for her patient duty. 

That's my good Harriet! ſaid Lady L. I love you 
for your anſwer. But, ſiſter, you leave me in too 
much diſtreſs. You muſt releaſe me from my knees, 
and ſend me up to my chamber, as faſt as you can. 


A little patience, Lady L. — But what ſay my mi- 
nutes ?—Miſs Byron ſeems all attention. This is a 


new ſubject to her. She never had any-body to con- 


troul her. iP 
I think I could have borne any-thing from a father 


or mother, ſaid I, had it pleaſed God to continue to 


me ſo dear a bleſſing. 785 

Fine talking, Harriet! ſaid Miſs Grandiſon. But 
let me ſay, that a witty father is not a deſireable cha- 
racter By the way, ours was as cruel [Shall I ſay it, 
Lady L.? You are upon your knees, you know] to 


two very worthy ſiſters of his own : One of them ran 


away from him to a relation in Yorkſhire, where ſhe 
lives ſtill, and as worthy an old maid ſhe is as any in 
the county ; the other died before ſhe could get her 
fortune paid, or ſhe would have been married to a man 


ſhe loved, and who loved her : But ſhe left every 


ſhilling of her fortune to her maiden ſiſter, and no- 
thing to my father. | TY 

It is well my brother is not_ in hearing, ſaid Lady 
L. He would not have borne the hundredth part of 


what we have ſaid. But ſufferers will complain. Re- 


member, however, Charlotte, that I am {ſtill upon my 


_ knees. eaſt ths | 
See, my Lucy ! Rakiſh men make not either good 
husbands, or good fathers ; nor yet good brothers.— 
But, no wonder | The narrow-hearted creatures centre 
all their delight in themſelves.—Finely do women 
chooſe, who, taken in by their ſpecious airs, vows, 
proteſtations, become the abje& properties of ſuch 
wretches ! Yet, a reformed rake, they ſay, makes the 
beſt huſband—A gainſt general experience this is _ 
| | 3 8 5 ut 
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But by whom ? By the vulgar and the inconſiderate 
only, ſurely ! | | 
Miſs Grandiſon proceeded. | 3 

Sir Tho. You will never marry any other man 
living !—And this is declared, in order to convince 
me that you are not amorous [—Quibbling nonſenſe ! 
Had you not been amorous, you had not put yourſelf 
into a ſituation, that ſhould give you courage to ſay 
this to me. Bold fool! Begone ! 
| She aroſe. 3 

Yet you ſhall not go, holding both her hands. And 
dare you thus declare yourſelf ?—What option, I again 
aſk you, is left me? And yet Lord L. and you, as 
you pretended juſt now, were determined only on a 
conditional courtſhip, as I ſhould, or ſhould not, approve 
of it! Confound your Sex ! This ever was, and ever 
will be, the caſe. The blind god ſets you out, where 
you mean the beſ?, on a pacing beaſt; you amble, 
prance, parade, till your giddy heads turn round; and 
then you gallop over hedge and ditch ; leap fences ; 
and duty, decency, and diſcretion, are trodden under 
foot ! Fe FED 
Poor Miſs Caroline ! faid I, Lucy, to them both— 
J expected this cruel retort. „ 

{ foreſaw it, replied Lady L. And this kept me off 
ſo long from declaring my preference of Lord L. to 
all the men in the world; as, in juſtice to his merit, 
my heart ſeveral times bid me do without ſcruple. 

Begone from my preſence, ſaid Sir Thomas, pro- 

ceeded Miſs Grandiſon—Yet he {till held her hands 
| That little witch, I have been watching ber eyes, and 
every working muſcle of her ſaucy face | meaning poor 
me, ſaid Miſs Grandiſon]: She takes part with you 
in all your diſtreſſes— You are ſorely diſtreſſed, ar 
you not? Am I not a tyrant with you both? I 
want to be gone, both of you: Then ſhall I be - 
ſubje& of your free diſcourſes. All the reſentm-: 
that now you endeavour to confine, will then b 
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out: I ſhall be intitled to no more of your duty than 
is conſiſtent with your narrow intereſt: Lord L. will 
be conſulted in preference to me, and have the whole 


confidence of my daughters againſt me, I am now, 


from this hour, to be looked upon as your enemy, and 
not your father. But I will renounce you both ; and 
permit your brother, the joy of my life, and the hope 
of my better days, to come over: And he ſhall re. 
nounce you, as I do, or I will renounce him: And, in 


that caſe, I ſhall be a father without a child; yet three 


living by the beſt of women. How would ſhe— 
broke out here, ſaid Miſs Grandiſon, with an emo- 
tion that I could not ſuppreſs. O my dear mamma! 
How much do we miſs you! Were you to have be- 
come angel when we were infants, ſhould we have 
miſſed you as we do nw?*—O my dear mamma! 


This, this is the time that girls moſt want a mo- 


1 
I was about to fly for it. I trembled at the ſtern- 
neſs of my father's looks, on this apoſtrophe to my 


mother. He aroſe. Caroline, don't ſtir, ſaid he; I 


have ſomething more to ſay to you. Come hither, 


Charlotte !—and held out both his hands—You have 
burſt out at laſt. I ſaw your aſſurance ſwelling to 


your throat. | 


I threw myſelf at his feet, and beſought him to 


forgive me. y 


But taking both my hands in one of his, as I held 


them up folded—Curſe me, if I do! ſaid he. I was 
willing you ſhould be preſent, in hopes to make you 
take warning by your ſiſter's folly and inconſiſtency. 


Lord L. has been a thief in my houſe. He has ſtolen. 
my elder daughter's affections from me: Yet has 


drawn her in, as pretending that he deſired not her 
favour, but as I approved of his addreſſes. I do no: 
approve of them. I hope I may be allowed to be my 


own judge in this caſe. She however declares, ſhe 


will have nobody elſe. And have I brought up my 
. : children 
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children till the years that they ſhould be of uſe and 


comfort to me; and continued a widower myſelf for 
their ſakes [So my father was pleaſed to ſay, {aid Mifs 
Grandiſon] ; and all ſor a man I approve not? And 
doyou, Charlotte, call your bleſſed mother from her 
peaceful tomb, to relieve you and your ſiſter againſt a 
tyrant-father ?—What comfort have I in proſpect be- 
fore me, from ſuch daughters? - But leave me. Leave 
my houſe. Seek your fortunes where you will, Take 
your cloaths : Take all that belongs to you : But 
nothing that was your mother's. I will give you each 
a draught on my banker for 500/. When that is 
gone, according to what I ſhall hear of your behaviour, 
ou ſhall, or ſhall not, have more. 5 
Dear Sir! ſaid Caroline, flinging herſelf on her 
knees by me, forgive my ſiſter Dear, good Sir! 
whatever becomes of me, forgive your Charlotte 

Sir Tho. You are fearleſs of your deſtiny, Caroline. 
You will throw yourſelf into the arms of- Lord L. 
I doubt not.—I will ſend for your brother. But you 
ſhall both leave this houſe. I will ſhut it up the mo- 
ment you are gone. It ſhail never again be opened 
while I live. When my aſhes are mingled with thoſe 
of your mother, then may you keep open houſe in it, 
and trample under foot the aſhes of both. „ 

I ſobbed out, Dear Sir, forgive me] I meant not 
to reflect upon my father, when I wiſhed for my mo- 
ther. I wiſhed for her for your ſake, Sir, as well as 
for ours, She would have mediated—She would 
have ſoftened— „ 5 

Sir Tho. My hard heart I know what you mean, 
Charlotte! . | : 
And flung from us a few paces, walking about 
in wrath, leaving us kneeling at his vacant chair. 

He then, ringing the bell, the door in his hand, 
ordered in the houſekeeper. She entered. A very 
Poo woman ſhe was. She trembled tor her kneeling 

adies. 5 
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Sir Tho. Beckford, do you aſſiſt theſe girls in getting 


up every- thing that belongs to them. Give me an in- 
ventory of what they take. Their father's authority 


is grievous to them. They want to ſhake it off. 


They find themſelves women-grown. They want 
huſbands— 

Indeed, indeed, Beckford, we don” E. faid Caro- 
line; interrupted by my father— 

Do you give me the lye, bold-face ?— 

Pray your honour—Good your honour—entreated 
honeſt Beckford : Never were modeſter young Ladies. 
They are noted all over the county for their modeſty 
and goodneſs 

Woman, woman, argue not with me. | Modeſty 
never forgets duty. Caroline loves not her father. 
Lord L. has ſtolen away her affections from me. 
Charlotte is of her party: And ſo are you, I find, 
But take my commands in ſilence A week longer 
they ſtay not in this houſe— 

Beckford, throwing herſelf on her knees, repeated= 
Good your honour—' 

Me both aroſe, and threw ourſelves at his feet— _ 

F orgive us! I beſeech you forgive us For my 
mamma's ſake, forgive us!—faid Caroline 

For my mamma's fake, for my brother's ſake, 
dear Sir, forgive 25 daughters! cried I, in as rue- 
ful an accent. 

And we each of us took hold of his opened coat, 
both in tears; and Beckford keeping us company. 

Unmoved he went on—I intend you a pleaſure, 
girls. I know you want to'be freed from my autho- 
rity... You are women-grown. The man who has 
daughters knows not diſcomfort with them, till buly 
fellows bid them look out of their father's houſe for 
that happineſs, which ny” hardly ever find but 
In it. 

We are yours, my papa, ſaid I—We are nobody's 
| Do not, do _ expoſe your children to the 


cenſures 
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cenſures of the world. Hitherto our reputations are 
unſullied 3 | | | 
Dear Sir, cried Caroline, throw us not upon the 
world, the wide world! Dear Sir, continue us in 
your protection. We want not to be in any other. 
You ſhall try the experiment, girls—T am not 
fit to be your counſellor. Lord L. has diſtanced me 
with the one: The other calls upon her departed mo- 
ther to appear, to ſhield her from the cruelty of an 
unnatural father. And Lord L. has the inſolence to 
tell me to my face, that I am too young a father to 
take upon me the management of women- grown 
daughters. And ſo I find it. Blubber not, Beck- 
ford; aſſiſt your young Ladies for their departure. A 
week is the longeſt time they have to ſtay in this 
houſe. I want to ſhut it up: Never more to enter its 
gates. | 
We continued our pleadings. | 
O Sir, ſaid Caroline, turn not your children out of 
doors. We are daughters. We never more wanted 
a father's protection than now. : 
What have we done, Sir, cried I, to deſerve being. 
turned out of your doors? For every offenſive word 
we beg your pardon. You ſhall always have dutiful 
children of us. Permit me to write to my brother— — 
So, ſo! You mend the matter. You want to 
intereſt your brother in your favour—You want to 
appeal to him, do you? and to make a on fit in judg- 
ment upon his father Prate not, girls! Entreat 
not !—Get ready to be gone. I will ſhut up this 
houſe 5 | 
Where: ever you are, Sir, entreated I, there let 
us be—Renounce not your children, your penitent 
children. = N | 
He proceeded. I ſuppoſe Lord L. will as ſoon find 
out your perſon, Caroline, as he has your inclina- 
tions ; ſo contrary to my liking. As to you, Char- 
lotte, you may go down to your old aunt Prue in 


© Yorkſhire : 
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Yorkſhire : [He calls their aunt; Eleanor ſo from the 
word Prude—Yet we have ſeen, Lucy, it was owing 
to him that this Lady did not marry] She will be able 
to inſtruct you, that patience is a virtue; and that 
you ought not to be in haſte to take a firſt offer, for 
fear you ſhould not have a ſecond. 


Poor ſiſter Caroline! He looked diſdainfully at her. 


You are my father, Sir, ſaid ſhe. All is welcome 
from you : But you ſhall have no cauſe to reproach 


me. I will not be in haſte. And here on my knees, 


1 promiſe, that I will never be Lord L's, without your 
conſent. I only beg of you, Sir, not to propoſe to 
me any other man. | 
My father partly relented [ partly, Harriet]: I take 
you at your word ſaid he: And I inſiſt that you ſhall 
not correſpond with him, nor ſee him. —You anſwer 
not to that. But you know my will. And once 
more, anſwer or not, I require your obedience, 
Beckford, you may go. Riſe, Caroline. 
And am I forgiven, Sir? ſaid I Dear Sir, forgive 
your Charlotte [ Vet, Miſs Byron, what was my 
crime? ! 5 r 
Make the beſt uſe of the example before you, 


Charlotte: Not to imitate Caroline, in engaging your 


affections unknown to me Remember that. She 
has her plagues in giving me plague. It is fit ſhe 
ſhould. Where you cannot in duty follow the Ex- 
ample, take the Warning. 
| Beckford was withdrawn. He gracioufly ſaluted 
each girl: And thus triumphantly made them expreſs 
forrow for Do you know for what, Harriet? 

I wiſh, thought I to myſelf, Lucy, that. theſe 
boiſtrous ſpirits, either fathers or huſbands, were not 


generally moſt obſerved. 


But was Miſs Grandiſon's ſpirit ſo eaſily ſubdued ? 
thought J. i 
You ſmile, Harriet. What do you ſmile at? 


Will 
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Will you ſorgive me, if I tell you? 

I don't know. | 

I depend on your good-hature.—l ſmiled to think, 
Lady L. how finely Mits Grandiſon has got up ſince 
that time. | | | 
Miß Gr. O the fly girl - Remember you net, 
that I was before your debtor ? N 
A good hit, I proteſt! ſaid Lady L. Yet Char- 

lotte was always a pert girl out of her father's preſence. 
But I will add a word or two to my ſiſter's narrative. 

My father kept us with him till he read Lord L's 
Letter, which he opened not till then, and plainly, as I 
ſaw, to find ſome new fault with him and me on the 
occaſion : But I came off better than I apprehended 
I ſhould at the time; for I had not ſeen it. Here is a 


| copy of it. f 
Lady L. allowed me, Lucy, to take it up with me, 
when we parted for the night. 15 


PWR me, Sir, by pen and ink, rather than 
in perſon, as think it will be moſt acceptable to 
you, to thank you, as I moſt cordially do, for the 
kind and generous treatment I have received at your 
hands, during a whole month's reſidence at Grandi- 
3 whither I came with intent to ſtay but three 
days. . 5 

l am afraid I ſuffered myſelf to be ſurpriſed into an 
undue warmth of expreſſion, when I laſt went from 
your preſence. I aſk your pardon, it ſo. You have 
a right in your own child. God forbid that I ſhould 
ever attempt to invade it! But what a happy man 
thould I be, if my Love for Miſs Grandiſon, and that 
right, could be made to coincide! I may have ap- 
peared to have ated wrong in your apprehenſion, in 
applying myſelf firſt to Miſs Grandiſon : I beg, Sir, 
your pardon for that allo. 
| But perhaps I have a till greater fault to atone for. 
I need not indeed acquaint you with it; but had rather 
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intitle myſelf by my ingenuouſneſs to your forgiveneſs, 
than wiſh to conceal any-thing from you in an article 
of this high importance, whether you grant it me or 
not. I own then, that when J laſt departed from 


your angry preſence, I directly went to Miſs Grandiſon, 


and on my knees implored her hand. I preſumed that 
an alliance with me was not a diſgraceful one to her; 


and aſſured her, that my eſtate ſhould work itſelf 


clear without any expectation from you; as it will, I 
hope, in a few years, by good management, to which 
J was ſure ſhe would contribute. But ſhe refuſed me, 
and reſolved to await the good pleaſure of her father; 
yet giving me, I muſt honeſtly add, condeſcending 
hopes of her favour, could your conſent be obtained. 

Thus is the important affair circumſtanced. 

I never will marry any other woman, while there 


is the leaſt ſhadow of hope, that ſhe can be mine. 


The converſation of the beſt of young men, your 
ſon, for two months, in Italy, and one before hat in 
ſome of the German courts, has made me ambitious 


of following ſuch an example in every duty of life: 


And if I might obtain, by your favour, ſo dear a 


wife, and ſo worthy a brother, as well as ſo amiable 


a ſiſter as Miſs Charlotte, the happieft man in the 


world would then be, 


Hir, 
Your obliged and ſaithful ſervant, 
| : 


Yet my father, ſaid Lady L. called it an artful Let- 


ter; and obſerved, that Lord L. was very ſure of me, 


or he had not offered to make a propoſal to me, that 


deſerved not to be excuſed. You were aiming at 
prudence, girl, in your refuſal, I ſee that, ſaid my fa- 


ther. You had no reaſon to doubt but Lord L. would 


hereafter like you the better for declining marriage in 
that clandeſtine manner, becauſe the refuſal would 
= > give 
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Let. 11. SIR CHARLES GRANDISON. 83 
give him an opportunity to make things more conve- 
nient to himſelf. One half of a woman's virtue is 
pride, continued he [I hope not, truly, ſaid Lady L.]; 
the other half, policy. If they were ſure the man would 
not think the worſe of them for it, they would not 
wait a ſecond queſtion. Had you had an independent 


fortune, Caroline, what would you have done? But 


go; you are a weak, and yet a cunning girl. Cun- 
ning is the wiſdom of women. Womens weakneſs is 
man's ſtrength. I am ſorry that my daughters are 
not compounded of leſs brittle materials. I wonder 
that any man who knows the Sex, marries. 

Thus ſpoke the rakifh, the Keeping father, Lucy, 
endeavouring to juſtify his private vices by general 
reflexions on the Sex. And thus are wickedneſs and 
libertiniſm called a knowlege of the world, a know- 
lege of human nature. Swift, for often painting a 
dunghil, and for his abominable Yahoo ſtory, was 
complimented with this knowlege : But I hope, that 
the character of human nature, the character of 
creatures made in the image of the Deity, is not to 


be taken from the overflowings of ſuch dirty ima- 


ginations. 

What company, my dear, muſt theſe men be ſup- 
poſed to have generally kept? How are we authorized 
to with (only that good is often produced out of evil, 
as is inſtanced in two ſuch daughters, and ſuch a ſon) 
that a man of this caſt had never had the honour to 
call a Lady Grandiſon by his name! And yet Sir 
Thomas's vices called forth, if they did not eſtabliſh, 
her virtues. What ſhall we ſay? 


JWhatever is, is in its cauſes juſt z 
u. Pur blind man 
Sees but à part o th chain, the neareſt link , 
His eyes not carrying to that 1 beam, 
That Poſes all above. DR). 
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I thought, my Lucy, that the converſation J have 
attempted to give, would not, tho' long, appear te- 
dious to you; being upon a mew ſubject, the beha- 
viour of a free-liver of a father to his grown-up 
daughters, when they came to have expectations upon 
him, which he was not diſpoſed to anſwer ; and 


the rather, as it might ſerve to ſtrengthen us, who 


have had in our family none but good men (tho? we 
have neighbours of a different character, who have 
wanted to be acquainted with us) in our reſolution to 
reject the ſuits of libertine men by a ſtronger motive 
even than for our own ſakes : And I therefore was glad 
of the opportunity of procuring it for you, and for our 
Nancy, now her recovered health will allow her to 


look abroad more than ſhe had of late been uſed to 


do. I am ſure, my grandmamma, and my aunt Selby, 
will be pleaſed with it; becauſe it will be a good 
ſupplement to the leſſons they have conſtantly incul- 
cated upon us, againſt that narrow-hearted race of 
men, who live only for the gratification of their own 


lawleſs-appetites, and conſider all the reſt of the world 


as made tor themſelves, the worſt and moſt noxious 

reptiles in it. | 
LETTER MM. 

Miſs Byron. In Continuation. 


HUS far had the Ladies proceeded in their in- 


tereſting ſtory, when the Letters of my grand- 


mamma and aunt were brought me by a man and 


horſe from London. By my anſwer you will fee how 
much I was affected by the contents. The Ladies ſaw 


my uneaſineſs, and were curious to know the cauſe. 
I told them from whence the Letters came, and what 


the ſubject was; and that my aunt was to give for 


me, next Saturday, an anſwer to Lady D. in perſon. 
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I then retired to write. When I had diſpatched 
the meſſenger, the Ladies wiſhed to know the reſolu- 
tion I had come to. I told them I had confirmed my 
negative. a | „ | 

Miſs Grandiſon, with archneſs, held up her hands 
and eyes. I was vexed ſhe did. Then, Charlotte, 
faid I, ſpitefully, you would not have declined accept- 
ing this propoſal. We, | 
She looked earneſtly at me, and ſhook her head. 
Ah, Harriet, ſaid ſhe, you are an unaccountable girl! 
You will tell the truth; but not the whole truth. 

I bluſhed, as I felt; and believe looked filly. 

Ah, Harrier! repeated ſhe ; looking as if ſhe 
would look me through. 

Dear Miſs Grandiſon ! faid T. 

There is ſome Northamptonſhire gentleman, of 
whom we have not yet heard. | 

I was a little eaſier then. But can this Lady mean 
any-thing particular ? She cannot be ſo ungenerous, 
ſurely, as to play upon a poor girl, if ſhe thought hei 
entangled. All I am afraid of, is, that my temper will 
be utterly ruined. I am not ſo happy in myſelf, as I 


uſed to be. Don't you think, Lucy, that, taking one 


thing with another, I am in a ſituation that is very 
teazing ?—But let me find a better ſubject. 
| =O | 

Taz Ladies, at my requeſt, purſued their FamiLy- 
IIS TOR. | 2 | 

Lord L. and Miſs Caroline went an, hoping for a 
change in Sir Thomas's mind. He would, no doubt, 
they ſaid, have been overcome by the young Lady's 
duty, and my Lord L's generoſit;y had he not made 


= - 1t inconvenient to himſelt, to part with money. 
> He went to town, and carried his daughters with 


him; and, it is thought, would not have been ſorry, 
had the Lovers married without his conſent ; for he 
prohibited anew, on their coming to town, my Lord's 
viſits; ſo that they were obliged to their ſiſter, as ſhe 
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carneſt in the cauſe of the Lovers. 


———— 


86 THE HISTORY © vol. 1 
pleaſantly had told Lady L. for contriving to forward 


their interviews. 


Mean time, my Lord's advice growing urgent, by 


reaſon of his two ſiſters marrying, he gave way to 


the offers of a common friend of his and Lord W's, 


to engage that nobleman, who approved of the match, 
to talk to Sir Thomas on the ſubject. 
Lord W. and the Baronet met. My Lord was 


Sir Thomas was 
not pleaſed with his interfering in his family affairs. 


And indeed a more improper man could hardly have 


been applied to on the occaſion : For Lord W. who 


is immenſely rich, was always deſpiſed by Sir Tho- 


mas for his avarice; and he as much diſliked Sir 
Thomas for what he called his profuſion. | 
High words paſſed between them. They parted 
in paſſion; and Sir Thomas reſenting Lord L's ap- 
al to Lord W. the ſiſters were in a worſe ſituation 


than before; for now, beſides having incurred the in- 


dignation of their father, their uncle, who was always 
afraid that Sir Thomas's extravagance would reduce 
the children to the neceſſity of hoping for his aſliſt- 
ance, made a pretence of their father's ill treatment 
of him, to diſclaim all acts of kindneſs and relation 
to them. | 

What concerned the ſiſters ſtill more, was, my 
Lord's declared antipathy to their brother; and that 
for no other reaſon, but becauſe his father (who, he 
was ſure, he ſaid, could neither love nor hate in a 
right place) doted on him. 


In this ſad ſituation were theſe Lovers, when over- 


tures were made to Sir Thomas for his younger 
daughter: But tho' Miſs Charlotte gave him no pre- 


tence to accuſe her of beginning a love-affair un- 
known to him; yet thoſe overtures never came to her 
| knowlege from him, tho they did from others: And 
would you have wondered, Harriet, ſaid ſhe, with 


ſuch 
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ſuch treatment before my eyes as Caroline met with, 
if I had been provoked to take ſome raſh ſtep? 

No provocation, replied I, from a father, can juſtify 
a raſh ſtep in a child. I am glad, and ſo, I dare ſay, 
are you, that your prudence was your ſafeguard, when 
you were deprived of that which ſo good a child 
might have expected from a father's indulgence, eſpe- 
cially when a mother was not in being. 

Miſs Grandiſon coloured, and bit her lip. Why 
did ſhe colour ? = 
At laſt Sir Thomas took a reſolution to look into 
E andregulate his affairs, preparative to the leave he in- 
| tended to give to his beloved ſon to come over. From 
is duty, diſcretion, and good management, he was 
fure, he ſaid, he ſhould be the happieſt of men. But 
he was at a loſs what to do with Mrs. Oldham and 
her two children. He doubted not but his ſon had 
heard of his guilty commerce with her : Yet he cared 
not, that the young gentleman ſhould find her living 
in a kind of wife- like ſtate in one of the family-ſeats: 
And yet ſhe had made too great a ſacrifice to him, 
to be unhandſomely uſed ; and he thought he oughr 
to provide for his children by her. | | 
While he was meditating this change of meaſures, 
that he might ſtand well with a ſon, whoſe character 
for virtue and prudence made his father half afraid 
of him, a propoſal of marriage was made to him 
for his ſon by one of the firſt men in the kingdom, 
whoſe daughter, accompanying her brother and his 
wife, in a tour to France and Italy, ſaw and fell in 
Love with the young gentleman at Florence : And 
her brother gave way to his ſiſter's regard for him, 
for the ſake of the character he bore among the people 
of prime conſideration in Italy. 

Sir Thomas had ſeveral meetings on this ſubject, 
both with the brother, and the Earl his father; and 
was fo fond of bringing it to bear, that he had 
thoughts of reſerving to himſelf an annuity, and 
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making over the whole of his eſtate to his ſon, in fa- 


vour of this match: And once he ſaid, He ſhould by 
this means do as Victor Amadeus of Savoy did, rid 


himſelf of many incumbrances; and, being not a 


king, was ſure of his ſon's duty to him. 
The Ladies found a Letter of their brother's among 
Sir Thomas's looſe papers, which ſhewed that this offer 


had been actually made to him. This is a copy of it. 


Dear and ever-honoured Sir, 


I AM aſtoniſhed at the contents of your laſt favour, 
If the propoſal made in it aroſe from the natura! 
greatneſs of your mind, and an indulgence which I 
have ſo often experienced, what ſhall I ſay to it?—l 
cannot bear it. If it proceed from propoſals made to 
you, God forbid that I ſhould give your name to a 
woman, how illuſtrious ſoever in her deſcent, and 
how high ſoever the circumſtances of her family, 
whoſe friends could propoſe ſuch conditions to my 
father, 7. 
L receive with inexpreſſible joy ſo near a hope ot 
the long wiſhed-for leave to throw myſelf at your feet 
in my native country. When J have this happineis 

anted me, I will unboſom my whole heart to my 
father. The credit of your name, and the knowlege 
every one has of your goodneſs to me, will be my 
recommendation whenever you ſhall wiſh me to en- 
large the family connexions. | . 

Till I have this honour, I beſeech you, Sir, to 
diſcontinue the treaty already begun. 

You are pleaſed to aſk my opinion of the Lady, and 
whether I have any objection to her perſon. I re- 
member, I thought her a very agreeable woman. 


You mention, Sir, the high ſenſe the Lady, as 
well as Lord and Lady N. have of the civilities they 


received from me. My long reſidence abroad gives 
me the power of doing little offices tor thoſe of my 


country, who viſit France and Italy. The little fer- 


vices 
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vices I did to my Lord and the Ladies with him, are 
too gratefully remembred by them. 80 
I am extremely concerned that you have reaſon to 


be diſpleaſed with any part of the conduct of my 


ſiſters. Can the daughters of ſuch a mother as you 
had the happineſs to give them, forget themſelves ? 
Their want of conſideration ſhall receive no counte- 
nance from me. T ſhall Jet them know, that my 
love, my eſteem, if it be of conſequence with them, 


: js not founded on relation, but merit: And that, 
where duty to a parent is wanting, all other good 


thers, by 


qualities are to be ſuſpected. | 
You aſk my opinion of Lord L. and whether he 
has ſought to engage me to favour his addreſs to your 


1 Caroline. He wrote to me on that ſubject: I incloſe 


his Letter, and a copy of my anſwer. As to my opi- 
nion of him, I muſt ſay, that I have not met with 
any Britiſh man abroad, of whoſe diſcretion, ſobriety, 
and good-nature, I think more highly than I do of 
Lord L's. Juſtice requires of me this teſtimony. 
But as to the affair between him and my ſiſter, I ſhall 
be extremely ſorry, if Lord L's fr/# impropriety of 
behaviour were to you; and if my ſiſter has ſuffered 
her heart to be engaged againſt her duty. 

You have the goodneſs to ſay, that my return will 
be a ſtrengthening of your hands: May my own be 


weakened; May 1 ever want the power to do good to 


myſelf, or to thoſe I love; when I forget, or depart 
from, the duty owing to the moſt indulgent of fa- 


His CHARLES GRANDISON | 


War an excellent young man is this But ob- 
ſerve, Lucy; he ſays he will on his return to England 
unboſom his whole heart to his father; and till then, 
he deſires him to diſcontinue the begun treaty with 
Lord N.— Ah, my dear — What has any new ac- 
quaintance to expect, were ſhe to be intangled in a hopes 
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her ungovernable folly. 


happened within a month of his e it, and be- 


gentleman's return. You may ſuppoſe they were ex- 


but as they had ſeveral items to charge, which he had 
of ſo good a manager as their young maſter was known 


Sir Thomas examined totals only, and ordered releaſes 


leſs paſſion? But let us conſider—Had Sir Charles 
been actually married, would his being ſo, have 
enabled a woman's reaſon to triumph over her paſ- 
fron ?—It ſo, paſſion is furely conquerable: And did 
I know any-body that would allow it to be ſo in the 
ane Caſe, and not in the other, I would bid her take 
ſhame to herſelf, and, with deep humiliation, mourn 


The above Letter came not to the hands of the 
young Ladies till after their father's death, which 
fore he had actually given permiſſion for the young 
ceflively affected with the bad impreſſions their father 
had fought ta make in their brother's heart, of their 
conduct; and, when he died, were the more appre- 
henfive of their force. | 

He had ſuſpended the treaty of marriage for his ſo 
till the young gentleman ſhould arrive : He had per- 
plexed himſelf about his private affairs, which, by long 
neglect, became very intricate, and, of courſe, muſt be 
very irkſome for ſuch a man to look into. He was 
refolved therefore to leave it to each ſteward (having 
perſuaded himſelf, againſt appearances, to have a good 
Opinion of both) to examine the accounts of the other; 
not only as this would give the leaſt trouble to himſelt, 
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no mind ſhould be explained to his ſon. Nor were 
thoſe gentlemen leſs ſolicitous to obtain diſcharges 
trom him; for, being appriſed of his reaſon for look- 
ing into his affairs, they were afraid of the inſpection 


to be. | | 

Mr. Filmer, the ſteward for the Iriſh eſtate, came 
over, on this occaſion, with his accounts: The two 
ſtewards acted in concert; and, on the report of each, 


to be drawn for his ſigning. <7 : 
* | What 
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What a degrader even of high ſpirits, is vice! What 
meanneſs was there in Sir Thomas's pride! To be 
afraid of the eye of a ſon, of whoſe duty he was 
always boaſting! 

But who ſhall anſwer for the reformation" of an 
habitual libertine, when a temptation offers? Obſerve 
what followed: 

Mr. Filmer, knowing Sir Thomas's frailty, had 
brought over with him, and with a view to enſnare the 


unhappy man, a fine young creature, not more than 
ſixteen, on pretence of viſiting her aunt, who lived in 


Pallmall, and who was a relation of his wife. She 
was innocent of actual crime: But her parents had 
no virtue, and had not made it a part of the young 
woman's education; but, on the contrary, had brought 
her up with a notion that her beauty would make her 
fortune; and ſhe knew it was all the fortune they had 
to give her. 

Mr. Filmer, in his attendance on Sir Thani was 
always praiſing the beauty of Miſs Obrien; her gen- 
teel deſcent, as well as figure; her innocence [Inno- 


cence! the Attractive equally to the attempts of Rakes 


and Devils] But the Baronet, intent upon purſuing 
his better ſchemes, for ſome time, only gave the artful 
man the hearing. At laſt, however (for curioſity- 
lake) he was prevailed upon to make the aunt a viſit. 
The niece was not abſent. She more than anſwered 
all that Filmer had ſaid in her praiſe, as to the beauty 
of her perſon. Sir Thomas repeated his viſits. The 
girl was well r with prudence, with 


reſerve rather; and, in ſhort, made ſuch an impreſſion 
on his heart, that he declared to Filmer that he could 
not live without her. 

Advantage was endeavoured to be taken of his in- 
fatuation. He offered high terms: But for ſome 
time the aunt infiſted upon his marrying her niece. 

Sir Thomas had been too long a leader in the free 
world, to be ſo alen. in, as it is called. But at laſt, a 

propoſal 


propoſal was made him, from no part of which, the 


queſtion with him]; and to find excuſes for conti- 


mi His rent OF | Vols. 


aunt declared ſhe would recede, tho' the poor girl 
(Who, it was pretended, loved him above all the men 
ſhe had eyer ſeen) were to break her heart for him. 
A fine piece of flattery, Lucy, to a man who num- 
bered near three times her years; and who was ſtil! 
fond of making conqueſts !_ 5 
The terms were: That he ſhould ſettle upon the 
young woman 500. a year for her life; and on her 
father and mother, if they could be brought to con- 
ſent to the (infamous) bargain, 200 J. a year for 
their joint and ſeparate lives: That Miſs Obrien 
ſhould live at one of Sir Thomas's ſeats in England; 
be allowed genteel equipages, his livery ; and even 
(for her credit-ſake in the eye of her own relations, 
who were of figure) to be connived at in taking his 
name. The aunt left it to his generoſity to reward 
ber for the part ſhe had taken, and was to take, to 
bring all this about with the parents and girl. 
Sir Thomas thought theſe demands much too high: 
He ſtood out for ſome time; but artifice being uſed 
on all ſides to draw him on, Love, as it is called 
(proſtituted word !) obliged him to comply. 
His whole concern was now, how to provide for 
this new expence, without robbing, as he called it, his 
Son [daughters were but daughters, and no part of the 


nuing the young gentleman abroad. 

Mrs. Oldham had, for ſome time, been uneaſy 
herſelf, and made him ſo, by her compunction on 
their guilty commerce; and on Sir Thomas's com- 
municating his intention to recal his ſon, hinted her 
wiſhes to be allowed to quit the houſe in Eſſex, and 
to retire both from that and him; for fear of making 
the young gentleman as much her enemy, as the two 
ſiſters avowedly were. 5 

Sir Thomas, now that he was acquainted w__ 

ifs 
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Miſs Obrien, better reliſned Mrs. Oldham's propoſal 


than otherwiſe he would have done And before he 
actually ſigned and ſealed with Miſs Obrien's aunt, 
for her niece, he thought it beſt to ſound that un- 
happy woman, whether ſhe in earneſt deſired to 
retire; and if ſo, what were her expectations from 


him: Reſolving, in order to provide for both ex- 


pences, to cut down timber, that, he ſaid, groaned 
tor the ax; but which hitherto he had let ſtand 
as 2 reſource for his ſon, and to enable him to clear 
incumbrances that he had laid upon a part of his 
eſtate. 5 
Accordingly, he ſet out for his ſeat in Eſſex. 
THERE, While he was planning future ſchemes of 
living, and reckoning upon his ſavings in ſeveral 
articles, in order the better to ſupport an expence ſo 


guiltily to be incurred; and had actually begun to 


treat with Mrs. Oldham; who agreed, at the firſt 
word, to retire; not knowing but his motive (poor 
man!) as well as hers, was reformation ; There was 
he attacked by a violent fever; which in three days 
deprived him of the uſe of the reaſon he had ſo much 


abulkd, 


. Bever, his Engliſh ſteward, poſted down, on 


the firſt news he had of his being taken ill, hoping to 
get him to ſign the ready-drawn up releaſes. But 


the eagerneſs he ſhewed to have this done, giving 


cauſe of ſuſpicion to Mrs. Oldham, ſhe would not 
let him ſee his maſter, tho? he arrived on the ſecond 
day of Sir Thomas's illneſs, which was before the 
fever had ſeized his brain. . 

Mr. Filmer had been to meet, and conduct to Lon- 
don, Mrs. Obrien, the mother of the girl, who came 
over to ſee the ſale of the poor victim's honour com- 
pleted [Could you have thought, Lucy, there was 
ſuch a mother in the world ?]; and it was not till the 
fifth day of the unhappy man's illneſs that he got to 
him, with his releaſes alfa ready drawn up, as well 


a8 
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as with the articles between him and the Obriens, in 
hopes to find him well enough to fign both. He was 
in a viſible conſternation when he found his maſter 
ſo ill. He would have ſtaid in the houſe to watch 
the event ; but Mrs. Oldham not permitting him to 
do ſo, he put up at the next village, in hopes of a 
favourable turn cf the diftemper. 
On the ſixth day, the phyſicians giving no hopes of 
Sir Thomas's recovery, Mrs. Oldham ſent to acquaint 
the two young Ladies with his danger; and they in- 

ſtantly ſet out to attend their father. 

They could not be ſuppoſed to love Mrs. Oldham; 
and, taking Mr. Grandiſon's advice, who accompa- 
nied them, they let the unhappy woman know, that 
there was no further occaſion for her attendance on 
their father. She had prudently, before, that ſhe 
might give the leſs offence to the two Ladies, removed 
her ſon by her former huſband, and her two children 
by Sir Thomas ; but inſiſted on continuing about 
him, and in the houſe, as well from motives of ten- 
derneſs, as for her own ſecurity, leſt ſhe ſhould be 
charged with embezlements ; for ' ſhe expected not 
mercy from the family, if Sir Thomas diet. 
Poor woman! what a tenure was that by which 

ſhe held ! 
Miſs Caroline conſented, and brought her ſiſter to 
conſent, that ſhe ſhould ſtay; abſolutely againſt Mr. 
Grandiſon's advice; who, libertine as he was him- 
ſelf, was very zealous to puniſh a poor Magdalen, 
who, though faulty, was not fo faulty as himfeli. 
Wicked people, I believe, my dear, are the ſevereſt 
puniſhers of thoſe wicked people, who adminiſter not 
to their own particular gratifications. Can mercy be 

expected from ſuch ? Mercy is a virtue. _ 
It was ſhocking to the laſt degree to the worthy 
daughters to hear their raving father call upon nobody 
ſo often, as upon Miſs Obrien; tho? they then knew 
nothing of the girl, nor of the treaty on foot for her 
| nor 
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nor could Mrs. Oldham inform them, who or what 


ſhe was. Sometimes, when the unhappy man was 
uieteſt, he would call upon his ſon, in words gene- 


rally of kindneſs and love; Once in particular, cry- 


ing out—O fave me! ſave me! my Grandiſon, by 
thy preſence !—I ſhall be conſumed by the fire that is 
already lighted up in my boiling blood. 3 
On the ninth day, no hope being left, and the 
phyſicians declaring him to be a dying man, they 
diſpatched a Letter by a meſſenger to haſten over their 
brother, who (having left his ward, Miſs Emily Jer- 
vois, at Florence in the protection of the worthy 
Dr. Bartlett) was come to Paris, as he had written, 
in expectation of receiving there his father's permiſſion 
to return to England, _. _.. 
On the eleventh day of his illneſs, Sir Thomas 
came a little to himſelf. He knew his daughters. He 


wept over them. He wiſhed he had been kinder to 


them. He. was ſenſible of his danger. Several times 
he lifted up his feeble hands, and dying eyes, repeat- 


ing, God is juſt. I am, I have been, very wicked! 


Repentance! Repentance | how hard a taſk! ſaid 


he once to the miniſter who attended him, and whoſe 


prayers he deſired. And Mrs. Oldham once coming 
in his fight—O Mrs. Oldham! faid he, what is this 
world now? What would I give—But repent, re- 
pent—Put your good reſolutions in practice, leſt I 
have more ſouls than my own to anſwer for. 

Soon after this, his delirium returned; and he ex- 
pired about eleven at night, in dreadful agonies. 
Unhappy man !—Join a tear with mine, my Lucy, 


on the awful exit of Sir Thomas Grandiſon, tho' we 


knew him not. | | 1 
Poor man ! in the purſuit Poor man !—He lived 


not to ſee his beloved 1on ! 


The two daughters, and Mr. Grandiſon, and Mrs. 


Oldham (for her own ſecurity) put their reſpective 


ſeals on every place, at that houſe, where papers, or 
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any-thing of value were ſuppoſed to be repoſited: 


And Mr. Grandiſon, aſſuming that part of the ma- 


nagement, diſmiſſed Mrs. Oldham from the houſe; 
and would not permit her to take with her more 
than one ſuit of cloaths, beſides thoſe ſhe had on. 
She wept bitterly, and complained of harſh treat- 


ment: But was not pitied; and was referred by Mr. 


Grandiſon to his abſent couſin for ſtill more rigorous 

juſtice. 1 5 
She appealed to the Ladies; but they reproached her 

with having lived a life of ſhame, againſt better 


knowlege; and ſaid, That now ſhe muſt take the 
. conſequence. Her puniſhment was but beginning, 


Their brother would do her ſtrict juſtice, they 


doubted not: But a man of his virtue, they were 
ſure, would abhor her. She had miſ-led their father, 


they ſaid. It was not in his temper to be cruel to his 
children. She had lived upon their fortunes; and 
now they had nothing but their brother's favour to 
depend upon. Wu _ 
Daughters ſo dutiful, my Lucy, did right to excuſe 
their father all they could : But Mrs. Oldham ſif. 
1 

I am ſo much intereſted in this important hiſtory, 


that I have not the heart to break into it, to tell you 
how very agreeably I paſs my time with theſe Ladies 


and Lord L. in thoſe parts of the day, when we are 
all aſſembled. Miſs Emily has a fine mind; gentle, 


delicate, innocently childiſh beyond her ſtature and 


womanly appearance ; but not her years. The two 
Ladies are very good to her. Lord L. is an excellent 
man. _ | 
This is Friday morning: And no Sir Charles! 
Canterbury is ſurely a charming place. Was you ever 
at Canterbury, Lucy? 
 To-morrow, Lady D. is to viſit my amt. My 
Letter to my aunt will be in time, I hope. 1 2 * to 
| BOW 
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know Vet why ſhould 1? —But Lady D. is ſo good 
a woman | I hope ſhe will take kindly my denial ; 
and look upon it as an abſolute one. 

I have a great deal more of the family-hiſtory to 
give you: 1 wiſh I could write as faſt as we can talk. 
Bur, Lucy, concerning the Lady, with whoſe father 
Sir Thomas was in treaty for his ſon ? Don't you 
want to know ſomething, more about her ?—But, ah, 
my dear, be this as it may, there zs a Lady, in whole 
favour both ſiſters intereſt themſelves. I have found 
that out. Nor will it be long, I ſuppoſe, before 1 
ſhall be informed who ſhe is; and whether or not Sir 
Charles encourages the propotal, 

Adieu, my Lucy! Tou will ſoon have another Let- 
ter from | | 

Your HARRIET BYRON. 


LETT ERC 
Miſs BV RO N. In Continuation. 


O ſee, my dear, how many important matters 
_ depended on the conduct and determination of 

the young Baronet. 
Lord L. was at this time in Scotland, where he had 
ſeen married two of his three ſiſters ; and was buſying 


himſelf in putting his affairs in ſuch a way, as ſhould 


enable him to depend the leſs, either on the juſtice 
or generoſity of Sir Thomas Grandiſon, whoſe be- 
loved daughter he was impatient to call his. 
Miſs Charlotte was abſolutely dependent upon her 
brother's generoſity ; and both ſiſters had reaſon to 
be the more uneaſy, as It was now, in the worldly- 
wile way of thinking, become his intereſt to keep up 
the diſtance which their unhappy father had been ſoli- 


eitous to create between them, from a policy low, and 


ent trely unworthy of him. 7 


The unhappy Mrs. Oldham had already received a 
izyere inſtance of the change of her fortune; and 


VOL. - 11 | had 
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had no reaſon to doubt, but that the ſiſters, who had 
always, from the time ſhe was ſet over them as their 
governeſs, looked upon her with an evil eye; and 
afterwards had but too juſt a pretence for their aver- 
ſion; would incenſe againſt her a brother, whoſe 
fortune had been leſſened by his father's profuſion. 
The few relations ſhe had living, were people of 
honour, who renounced all correſpondence with her, 
from the time ſhe had thrown herſelf ſo abſolutely into 
the power of Sir Thomas Grandiſon : And ſhe had 
three ſons to take care of. 

Bever and Filmer, the Engliſh and Iriſh ſtewards, 
were attending Sir Charles's arrival with great impa- 
tience, in hopes he would ſign thoſe accounts of 
theirs, to which they had no reaſon to queſtion but 
his father would have ſet his hand, had he not been 
taken ſo ſuddenly ill, and remained delirious almoſt 
to the end of his life. 

Miſs Obrien, her mother, and aunt, I ſhall mention 
in another place. 5 

Lord W. had a great diſlike to his nephew, for no 
other reaſon, as I have ſaid, than becauſe he was his 
father's favourite. Yet were not his nieces likely to find 
their uncle more their friend for that. He was indeed 
almoſt entirely under the management of a woman, 
who had not either the birth, the education, the ſenſe, 
or moderation of Mrs. Oldham, to put in the con- 
trary ſcale againſt her loſt virtue; but abounded, it 
ſeems, in a low ſelfiſh cunning, by which ſhe never 
tailed to carry every point ſhe ſet her heart upon : For, 
as is uſual, they ſay, with theſe keeping men, Lord 
W. would yield up, to avoid her teazing, what he 
would not have done to a wife of fortune and family, 
who might have been a credit to his own : But the rea 
flave imagined himſelf maſter of his 1iberty ; and fat 
down ſatisfied with the ſound of the word. | 

The ſuſpended treaty of marriage with Lord N's 
ſiſter was alſo to be taken into conſideration, either 

6 a Es tO 


his arms, to ſupport her 
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to be proceeded with, or broken off, as ſhould be 


concluded by both parties. 
This was the ſituation of affairs in the amily, when 


Sir Charles arrived. 

He returned not an anſwer to his ſiſter's notification 
of his father's danger; but immediately ſet out for 
Calais, and the ſame day arrived at the houſe of his 
late father in St. James's Square. His ſiſters con- 
cluded, that he would be in town nearly as ſoon as a 
Letter could come ; they therefore every hour, for 


E two days together, expected him. 


Judge, my dear, from the foregoing circumſtances 
(ſiſterly love out of the queſtion, which yet it could 
not be) how awful muſt be to them, after eight or 
nine years abſence, the firſt appearance of a brother, 


on whom the whole of their fortunes depended ; and 


to whom they had been accuſed by a father, now fo 


lately departed, of want of duty; their brother's duty 


unqueſtionable ! | 
In the ſame moment he alighted from his poſt- 
chaiſe, the door was opened; he entered; and his 
two liſters met him, in the hall. | 
The graceful youth of ſeventeen, with fine curling 


auburn locks waving upon his ſhoulders ; delicate in 


complexion ; intelligence ſparkling in his fine free 
eyes; and good humour ſweetening his lively features; 
they remembred : And, forgetting the womanly beau- 
ties into which their own features were ripened in the 


fame ſpace of time, they ſeemed not to expect that 


manly ſtature and air, and that equal vivacity and in- 
trepidity, which every one who fees this brother, ad- 
mires in his noble aſpect : An aſpect then appearing 
more ſolemn than uſual; an unburied and beloved 
father in his thoughts. 
O my brother! ſaid Caroline, with open arms: 

But, ſhrinking from his embrace; May I ſay, my 
brother ?—and was Juſt fainting. He claſped her in 
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Charlotte, ſurpriſed at her ſiſter's emotion, and af. 
fected with his preſence, ran back into the room they 
had both quitted, and threw herſelf upon a ſettee. 

Her brother followed her into the room, his arm 


round Miſs Caroline's waiſt, ſoothing her; and, with 


eyes of expectation, My Charlotte! Haid he, his in- 
viting hand held out, and haſtening towards the 
ſettee. She then found her feet; and, throwing her 
arms about his neck, he folded both ſiſters to his 
boſom : Receive, my deareſt ſiſters, receive your 
brother, your friend; aſſure YER of my unabated 
love. 

That aſſurance, they ſaid, was balm to their hearts: ; 
and when each was ſeated, he, ſitting over-againſt 
them, looked firſt on one, then on the other ; and 
taking each by the hand; Charming women! faid 
he: How I admire my ſiſters! You muff have minds 
anſwerable to your perſons. What pleaſure, what 
pride, ſhall I take in my ſiſters! 

My dear Charlotte ! {aid Miſs Caroline, taking her 
ſiſter's other hand, has not our brother, now we ſee 
him near, all the brother in his aſpect ? His goodneſs 


only looks ſtronger, and more perfect: What was J 


afraid of ? 
My heart alſo ſunk, ſaid Charlotte ; I know not 


why. But we feared Indeed, Sir, we both feared 


O my brother !—Tears trickling down the cheeks ot 
-each—we meant not to be undutiful— . 

Love your brother, my ſiſters, as he will endeavour 
to deſerve your love. My mother's daughters could 
not be undutiful ! Miſtake only !—Unhappy miſap- 
Prehenſion— We have all ſomething —Shades as well 
as lights there muſt be !—A kind, a dutiful vil 
He preſſed the hand of each with his lips, aroſe, 
went to the window, and drew out his handkerchief. 

What muſt he have had in his thoughts | No doubt, 
but his father's unhappy turn, and recent departure 


No wonder, that ſuch a ſon could not, without pious 
| emotion, 
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emotion, bear the reflexions that muſt croud into his 
mind at that inſtant ! -# $4 
Then, turning towards them, Permit me, my 
dear ſiſters, ſaid he, to retire for a few moments. 
He turned his. face from them. My father, faid he, 
demands this tribute, I will not aſk your excule, 


my liſters. 


They joined in the payment of it ; and waited on 
him to his apartment, with ſilent reſpect. No cere- 
mony, I hope, my Caroline, my Charlotte. We 
were true ſiſters and brother a few years ago. See 
your Charles as you ſaw him then. Let not abſence, 
which has increaſed my love, leſſen yours. 

Each ſiſter took a hand, and would have kiſſed 
it. He claſped his arms about them both, and faluted 
them. | 

He caſt his eye on his father's and mother's pictures 
with ſome emotion, then on them; and again ſaluted 
each. | | „ 

They withdrew. He waited on them to the ſtairs 
head. Sweet obligingneſs! Amiable ſiſters! In a 


quarter of an hour I ſeek your preſence. 


Tears of joy trickled down their cheeks. In half 
an hour he joined them in another dreſs, and re-ſaluted 
his ſiſters, with an air of tenderneſs, that baniſhed tear, 
and left room for nothing but ſiſterly love. | 

Mr. Grandiſon came in ſoon after. That gentle- 
man, who (as I believe I once before mentioned} 
had affected, in ſupport of his own free way of life, 
to talk how he would laugh at his couſin Charles, 
when he came to England, on his pious turn, as he 
called it; and even to boaſt, that he would enter him 
into the town- diverſions, and make a man of him; 
was ſtruck with the dignity of his perſon, and yet 
charmed with the freedom of his behaviour. Good 
God! faid he to the Ladies atterwards, what a fine 
young man is your brother !--W hat a ſelt-denier was 


your father! 
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The Ladies retiring, Mr. Grandiſon entered upon 
the circumſtances of Sir Thomas's illneſs and death; 
which, he told the ſiſters, he touched tenderly : As 
tenderly, I ſuppoſe, as a man of his unfeeling heart 
could touch ſuch a ſubject, He inveighed againſt 
Mrs. Oldham; and, with ſome exultation over her, 
told his couſin what they had done as to her; and ex- 
claimed againſt her for the ſtate ſne had lived in z and 
the difficulty ſhe made to reſign Sir Thomas to his 
daughters care in his illneſs ; and particularly for pre- 
fuming to inſiſt upon putting her ſeal with theirs to 
the cabinets and cloſets, where they ſuppoſed were 
any valuables. 
Sir Charles heard all this without ſaying one word, 
either of approbation or otherwiſe. 
Are you not pleaſed with what we have done, as to 
this vile woman, Sir Charles? 
I have no doubt, couſin, replied Sir Charles, that 
every-thing was deſigned for the beſt. 

And then Mr. Grandiſon, as he told the ſiſters, 
ridiculed the unhappy woman on her grief, and mor- 
tified behaviour, when ſhe was obliged to quit the 
houſe, where, he ſaid, ſhe had reigned ſo long Lady 
Paramount. b 

Sir Charles aſked, If they had ſearched for or found 
a will ? | 
Mr. Grandiſon ſaid, They had looked in every 
robable place ; but found none. | 
What I think to do, couſin, ſaid Sir Charles, is, 
to interr the venerable remains (I muſt always ſpeak 
in this dialect, Sir) with thoſe of my mother. This, 
I know, was his deſire. I will have an elegant, but 
not ſumptuous monument erected to the memory of 
both, with a modeſt inſcription, that ſhall rather be 
matter of inſtruction to the living, than a panegyric 
on the departed. The funeral ſhall be decent, but 
not oſtentatious. The difference in the expence 
ſhall be privately applied to relieve or aſſiſt er 
ouſe- 
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{.et.13. SIR CHARLES GRANDISON. 103 
houſekeepers, or ſome of my father's poor tenants, 

who have large families, and have not been wanting 
in their honeſt endeavours to maintain them, My 
ſiſters, I hope, will not think themſelves neglected, 
if I ſpare them the pain of conferring with them on 


a ſubject that muſt afflict them. 


Theſe ſentiments were new to Mr. Grandiſon. He 
told the ſiſters what Sir Charles had ſaid. I did not 
contradict him, ſaid he: But as Sir Thomas had ſo 
magnificent a mind, and always lived up to it, I 
ſhould have thought he ought to have been honoured 
with a magnificent funeral. But I cannot but own, 
however, that what your brother ſaid, had ſomething 


great and noble in it. 


The two Ladies, on their brother's hinting his in- 
tentions to them, acquieſced with all he propoſed; 
and all was performed according to directions which 
he himſelf wrote down. He allowed of his ſiſters 
compliance with the faſhion : But he in perſon aw 
performed, with equal piety and decorum, the laſt 


offices. 


Sir Charles is noted for his great dexterity in buſi- 


neſs. Were I to expreſs myſelf in the language of 


Miſs Grandiſon, I ſhould ſay, that a ſun-beam is not 
more penetrating. He goes to the bottom of an aſ- 


fair at once, and wants but to hear both ſides of a 


queſtion to determine; and when he determines, his 


execution can only be ſtaid by perverſe accidents, 


that lie out of the reach of human foreſight : And 
when he finds that to be the caſe, yet the thing right 
to be done, he changes his methods of proceeding ; 
as a man would do, who finding himſelf unable to 
purſue his journey by one road, becaufe of a ſudden 
inundation, takes another, which, tho' a little about, 
carries him home in ſafety. | | 

As ſoon as the ſolemnity was over, Sir Charles, 
leaving every-thing at Grandiſon-hall as he found it, 


and the ſeals unbroken, came to town, and, in the 


H 4 preſence 
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preſence of his ſiſters, broke the ſeals that had = | 
alixed to the cabinets and elcritoires in the houſe 
there, 

The Ladies told him, that their bills were read 
tor his inſpection; and that they had a balance in 
their hands. His anſwer was, I hope, my liſters, 
we ſhall have but one intereſt. It is for you to make 

demands upon me, and for me to anfwer them as 
I ſhall be able. 

He made memorandums of the contents of many 
papers, with ſurpriſing expedition; and then locked 
them up. He found a bank note of 350 J. in the 
private drawer of one of the bureaus in the apartment 
that was his father's. Be pleaſed, my ſiſters, ſaid he, 
preſenting it to Miſs Caroline, to add that to the mo- 
ney in your hands, to anſwer family calls. 

He then went with his ſiſters to the houſe in Eſſex. 
When there, he told them, it was neceſſary for Mrs. 
Oldham (who had lodgings at a neighbouring farm- 
houſe) to be preſent at the breaking "of the ſeals, as 
ſhe had hers affixed z and accordingly ſent for her. 

They defired to be excuſed * 

It will be a concern to me, ſaid he, to ſee her: 
But what e7g47 to be done, muſt be done. 

The poor woman came with fear and trembling. 

0 th will not, I. ycy , beditpleated with an account 
of what paſſed on the occaſion. I was very attentive 
to ir, as given by Mits Grandifon, whoſe 2 
was aided by the recollection of her ſiſter. And, 

I am uſed to aim at giving affecting ſcenes in the ry | 
words of the perions, as near as J can, to make them I 
appear lively and natural, you will expect, that I ſhould 4 
attempt to do ſo in this caſe. | 

Sir Charles, not expecting Mrs. Oldham would be 

nere fo ſoon, was in his Stud with his groom and 

3 looking upon his horſes: For there were 

m oft of the kutiters 4 nd FACETS, ſome of the fineſt 


ſts in the lanedom. 
bea 8 114 Nane? 
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Let. 13. SIR CHARLES GRAN DISON. 10: 
By miſtake of Miſs Caroline's maid, the poor wo- 
man was ſhewn into the room where the two Ladies 


were. She was in great confuſion ; courteſied; wept 


and ſtood, as well as ſhe could ſtand; but leaned 


againſt the tapeſtry-hung wall. | 

How came this ? ſaid Miſs Caroline to her maid. 
He was not to be ſhewn in to us. | 

I beg pardon ; courteſying, and was for withdraw- 


ing; but ſtopt on Charlotte's ſpeech to her—My bro- 


ther ſent for you, madam Not wwe, I aſſure you.— 
He fays it is neceſſary, as you thought fit to put your 


ſeal with ours to the locked- up places, that you ſhould 


be preſent at the breaking them. Yet he will ſee you 

with as much pain as you give us. Prepare yourſelf 

to ſee him. You ſeem mighty unfit—No wonder! 
You have heard, Lucy, that Charlotte attributes 


a great deal of alteration for the better in her temper, 


and even in her heart, to the example of her bro- 
ther. 5 | 

Indeed, IT 2m unfit, very unfit, ſaid the poor wo- 
man. Let me, Ladies, beſpeak your generoſity : A 
little of your pity : A little of your countenance, I 
am, indeed, an unhappy woman | 

And ſo you deſerve to be. | 

Jam ſure ve are the ſufferers, ſaid Caroline. 

Lord L. as ſhe owned, was then in her head, as 
well as heart. 6 e 

If I may withdraw without ſeeing Sir Charles, I 
thould take it for a favour, I find I cannot bear to 
lee him. I inſiſt not upon being preſent at the break- 
ing the ſeals. I throw myſelf upon your mercy, La- 
dies, and upon his. ; | 
Cruel! girls! ſhall I call them, Lucy? I think I 
Will Cruel girls! They aſked her not to fit down, 
tho* they ſaw the terror ſhe was in: And that ſhe had 


the modeſty to forbear fitting in their preſence. 


What an humbling thing is the conſciouſneſs of 
naying lived faultily, when calamity ſeizes upon the 
heart! 
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106 THE HISTORY OF Ve, 
heart !—But ſhall not virtue be appeaſed, when the 


hand of God is acknowleged in the words, counte- 
Nance, and behaviour, of the offender ? Yet, perhaps, 
it is hard for ſufferers Let me conſider— Have I, 
from my heart, forgiven Sir Hargrave Pollexfen — 
J will examine into that another time. 

And ſo you have put yourſelf into mourning, ma 
dam? 

Shall J ſay, that Caroline faid this, and what follows? 
Yet I am glad it was not Charlotte, methinks; for 
Caroline thought herſelf a ſufferer by her, in an eſpe- 


cial manner — However, I am ſorry it was either. 


Pretty deep too! Your weeds, I ſuppoſe, are at 
your lodgings— 

You have been told, Lucy, that Mrs. Oldham by 
many was called Lady Grandiſon ; and that her birth, 


her education, good ſenſe, tho' all was not ſufficient 


to ſupport her virtue againſt neceſſity and temptation 
(poor woman!) might have given her a claim to the 


title. 


Indeed, Ladies, I am a real mourner : But I never 

myſelf aſſumed a character, to which it was never in 
my thought to ſolicit a right. 

Then, madam, the world does you injuſtice, ma- 
dam, ſaid Charlotte. 

Her e, Ladies, are the keys of the ſtores; of the 
confectionary; of the wine-vaults: You demanded 
them not, when you diſmiſſed me from this houſe. 


1 thought to ſend them: But by the time I could pro- 


vide myſelf with a lodging, you were gone ; and left - 


only two common ſervants, beſides the groom and 


helpers: And I thought it was beſt to keep the 
keys, till I could deliver them to your order, or Sir 
Charles's. I have not been a bad manager, Ladies, 
conſidered as a houſekeeper. All J have in the world 


is under the ſeals. I am at yours and your brother's 


mercy. 
The ſiſters ordered their woman to take the keys, 
and 


141d. SIR CHARLES GRANDISON. 107 


and bring them to the foot of their thrones. Dear 
Ladies, forgive me, if you ſhould, by ſurprize, ſee 
this. I know that you think and act in a different 
manner now. 5 

Here comes my brother! ſaid Caroline. 

You'll ſoon know, madam, what you have to truſt 
to from him, ſaid Charlotte. 

| The poor woman trembled, and turned pale. O 
| how her heart muſt throb, I warrant ! | 


LETTER XIV. 
Miſs B VRO N. In Continuation. 


IIR Charles entered. She was near the door. His 
ſiſters were at the other end of the room. 
He bowed to her Mrs. Oldham, I preſume, ſaid 
he Pray, madam, be ſeated. I ſent to you, that 
you might ſee the ſeals Pray, madam, ſit down. 
He took her hand, and led her to a chair not far 
diſtant from them; and ſat down in one between 
them and her. . 15 

His ſiſters owned, they were ſtartled at his com- 
plai ſance to her. Dear Ladies ! they forgot, at that 
moment, that mercy and juſtice are ſiſter- graces, and 
cannot be ſeparated in a virtuous boſom. 

Pray, madam, compoſe yourſelf; looking upon 
her with eyes of anguiſh and pity mingled, as the 
Ladies ſaid, they afterwards recollected with more 
approbation than at the time. What, my Lucy, muſt. 
be the reflexions of this humane man, reſpecting his 
father, and her, at that moment! | 
le turned to his ſiſters, as if to give Mrs. Oldham 
time to recover herſelf. A flood of tears relieved her. 
She tried to ſuppreſs her audible ſobs, and, moſt con- 
F ſiderately, he would not hear them. Her emotions 
| attracting the eyes of the Ladies, he took them off, 
by aſking them ſomething about a picture that hung 
on the other {ide of the room. yo | 
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He then drew his chair nearer to her, and again 


| taking her trembling hand—I am not a ſtranger to 


Your "melancholy ſtory, Mrs. Oldham-—Be not dif- 
compoſed— 
le ſtopt to give her a few moments time to recover 

herſelf —Reſuming ; See in me a friend, ready tg 
thank you for all your paſt good offices, and to forget 
all miſtaken ones. 

She could not bear this. She threw herſelf at his 
feet. He raiſed her to her chair. 

Poor Mr. Oldham, ſaid he, was unhappily careleſs 


Yet I have been told he loved you, and that you me. 


rited his Love—Your misfortunes threw you into the 


knowlege of our family. You have been a faithful 


manager of the affairs of this houſe—By written evi- 
dences I can juſtify you; evidences that no one here 
will, I am ſure, diſpute. 

It was plain, that his father had written in her 
praiſe, as an oeconomiſt ; the only light in which 
this pious ſon was then willing to conſider her. 

Indeed, I have And I would ſtill have been— 

No more of that, madam. Mr. Grandiſon, who 
is a good-natured man, but a little haſty, has told me 
that he treated you with unkindneſs. He owns you 
were patient under it. Patience never yet was a ſoli- 
tary virtue. He thought you wrong for inſiſting to 
put your ſeal : But he was miſtaken : You did right, 
as to the thing; and I dare ſay, a woman of your 


_ prudence, did not wrong in the manner. No one 
can judge of another, that cannot be that very other 


in imagination, when he takes the judgment:ſeat. 
O my brother! O my brother !—ſaid both Ladies 


at one time—nalf in admiration, tho? halt- concerned, | 


t a goodneſs fo eclipſing. 
Bear with me, my ſillers. We have all ſomething 


to be forgiven for. 


They. knew not how far they were concerned, in 


his opinion, in the admonition, from what their father 
hae ' 
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Let. 14. SIR CHARLES GRANDISON, 109 


had written of them. They owned, that they were 
mortified : Yet knew not how to be angry with a 
brother, who, tho' more than an equal ſufferer wit! 
them, could preſerve his charity. | 
He then made a motion, dinner-time, as he aid; 
not being near, for chocolate; and referred to Mrs. 
Oldham to direct it, as knowing beſt where every- 
thing was. She referred to the delivered- up keys. 
Caroline called in her ſervant, and gave them to her. 
Sir Charles deſired Mrs. Oldham to be ſo good as to 
direct the maid. 
The Ladies eaſily aw, that he intended by 1 to 
rcheve the poor woman by ſome little employment; 
and to take the opportunity. of her abſence, to endea- 
vour to reconcile them to his intentions, as well as 
manner of behaving to her. ES 
| The moment ſhe was gone out of the room, he 
thus addreſſed himſelf to the Ladies: 
My dear ſiſters, let me beg of you to think favour- 
ably of me on this occaſion. I would not diſoblige 
you for the world. I conſider not the caſe of this 
poor woman, on the foot of her own merits, with 
regard to us. Our father's memory is concerned. 
Was he accountable to us, was He, tor what each did? 
Neither of them was. She is intitled to juſtice, for 
its own ſake: To generoſity, for ours: To kindneis, 
for my father's. Mr. Grandiſon accuſed her of living 
in too much ſtate, as he called it. Can that be ſaid 
to be her fault? With regard to #s, was it any-body's ? 
My father's magnificent ſpiric i 1s well known. He was 
often at this houſe. Where-ever he was, he lived in 
the ſame taſte. He praiſes to me Mrs. Oldham's 
E - occonomy in ſeveral of his Letters. He had a right 
to do what he would with his own fortune. It was 
not ours till now, Whatever he has left us, he might 
have ſtill leſſened it. That oeconomy is all that con- 
cerns us in intereſt; and that is in her favour. If 
any act of kindneſs to my ſiſters was wanting from 
| | the 
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110 THE HISTORY OF Val. 2; 
the parent, they will rejoice, that they deſerved what 
they hoped to meet with from him : And where the 
parent had an option, they will be glad, that they 
acquieſced under it. He could have given Mrs. Old. 
ham a title to a name that would have commanded 
our reſpect, if not our reverence. My ſiſters have 
enlarged minds: They are daughters of the moſt 
charitable, the moſt forgiving, of women. Mr. 
Grandiſon (it could not be you) has carried too ſevere 
'a hand towards her. Yet he meant ſervice to us all, 
J was willing, before I commended this poor woman 
to your mercy (ſince it was neceſſary to ſee her) to 
judge of her behaviour. Is ſhe not humbled enough? 
From my ſoul I pity her. She loved my father ; and 
J have no doubt but mourns for him in ſecret; yet 
dares not own, dares not plead, her Love. I am 
willing to conſider her only as one who has executed 
a principal office in this houſe : It becomes us ſo to 
behave to her, as that the world ſhould think we con- 
ſider her in that light only. As to the living procf: 
(unhappy innocents !) I am concerned, that what are 
the delight of other parents, are the diſgrace of this, 
But let u not, by reſentments, publiſh faults that 
could not be bers only.—Need I ſay more? It would 
pain me to be obliged to it. With pain have I ſaid 
thus much The circumſtances of the caſe are ſuch, 
that I cannot give it its full force. I aſk it of you as 
a favour, not as a right (I ſhould hate myſelf, were 
I capable of exerting to the utmoſt any power that 
may be devolved upon me) that you will be ſo good 
as to leave the conduct of this affair to me. You 
will greatly oblige me, if you can give me your chear- 

ful acquieſcence. 
They anſwered by tears. They could not ſpeak. 
By this time Mrs. Oldham returned ; and, in an 
humble manner, offered chocolate to each young Lady. 
They bent their necks, not their bodies, with cold 
civility, as they owned; each extending her ſtately 
7 hand, 
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hand, as if ſhe knew not whether ſhe ſhould put it 
out or not. | | | | 

Methinks I ſee them. How could ſuch gracious 
girls be ſo ungracious, after what Sir Charles had 
gr 5 a | 7 
Their brother, they ſaw, ſeemed diſpleaſed. He 
took the ſalver from Mrs. Oldham. Pray, madam, 
fit down, ſaid he, offering her a diſh, which ſhe de- 
clined, and held the toaſted bread to his ſiſters ; wha 
then were ready enough to take each ſome—And 
when they had drank their chocolate; Now, Mrs. 
Oldham, ſaid he, I will attend you—Siſters, you will 
give me your Company. ge 

They aroſe to follow him. The poor woman 
| courtelied, I warrant, and ſtood by while they paſſed : 
And methinks I ſee the dear girls bridle, and walk as 
ſtately, and as upright, as ducheſſes may be ſuppoſed 
to do in a coronation- proceſſion. 

Miſs Grandiſon acknowleged, that ſhe grudged her 
brother's extraordinary complaiſance to Mrs. Oldham; 
and ſaid to her ſiſter, as arm in arm they went out, 
Politeneſs is a charming thing, Caroline ! 

I don't quite underſtand it, replied the other. 

They did not intend their brother ſhould hear what 
they ſaid : But he did; and turned back to them 
(Mrs. Oldham being at diſtance, and, on his ſpeak- 
ing low, dropping ſtill further behind them): Don't 
you, my ſiſters, do too little, and I will not do too 
much. She is a gentlewoman. She is unhappy from 
within, Thank God, you are not. And ſhe is not 
now, nor ever was, your ſervant. | 
They reddened, and looked upon each other in 
ſome confuſion. 135 

He preſſed each of their hands, as in love. Don't 
let me give you concern, ſaid he; only permit me to 
remind you, while it is yet in time, that you have 
an opportunity given you to ſhew yourſelves Gran- 
diſons. 8 | 

| When 
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When they came to the chamber in which Sir Tho- 
mas died, and which was his uſual apartment, Mrs, 
Oldham turned pale, and begged to be excuſed at. 
tending them in it. She wept. You will find every. 
thing there, Sir, ſaid ſhe, to be as it ought. I am 
ready to anſwer all queſtions. Permit me to wait in 
the adjoining drawing- rom. 

Sir Charles allowed her requeſt. 

Poor woman! faid he: How unhappily circum- 
ſtanced is the, that ſhe dares not, in this company, 
 ſhew the tenderneſs, which is the glory, not only ol 
the female, but of the human nature 
In one of the cabinets in that chamber they found 


2 beautiful little caſket, and a paper watered upon the 


back of it; with theſe words written in Sir Thomas's 
hand, My wife's jewels, &c. 
The key was tied to one of the ſiver handles. 


Had you not my mother s jewels divided between 


you? aſked he. 

My father once ſhewed us this caſket at Grandiſon- 
hall, anſwered Caroline. We thought it was ſtill there. 

My dear ſiſters, let me aſk you: Did my father 
forbear preſenting theſe to you, from any declared 
miſappreben/ion of your want of duty to him? ? 
No, replied Miſs Caroline. But he told us, they 
ſhould be ours when we married, You have heard, 
I dare ſay, that he was not fond of ſeeing us dreſſed. 

It muſt have been miſapprehen/ion only, had it been 
ſo. You could not be undutiful to a father. 

He would not permit it to be opened before him : 
But, preſenting it to them, Receive your right, my 
liſters. It is heavy. I hope there is more than jewels 
in it. I know that my mother uſed to depoſit in it 
her little hoard. I am ſure there can be no diſpute 
between ſuch affectionate ſiſters, on. the partition of 
the contents of this caſket. 


While their brother was taking minutes of papers, 


| They 


the Ladies retired to open the c. all ket, 
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They found three purſes in it; in one of which 
was an India bond of 500 J. incloſed in a paper, thus 
inſcribed by Lady Grandiſon From my maiden money. 
120 Carolus's were alſo in this purſe in two papers; 
the one inſcribed, From my. aunt Molly; the other, 
From niy aunt Kitty. 5 | 

In the ſecond purſe were 115 Jacobus's, in a paper, 
thus inſcribed by the ſame Lady, Preſents made at 
different times by my honoured mamma, Lady V. 
three bank notes and an India bond, to the amaunt of 

00 l. 

The third purſe was thus labelled, as Lady L. 
ſhewed me by a copy, ſhe had of it in her memoran- 
dum book. e N 


„For my beloved ſon: In acknowlegement of his 
duty to his father and me from infancy to this 

% hour Jan. T. 17...—Of his Love to his ſiſters. 
Of the generoſity of his temper; never once 
having taken advantage of the indulgence 
* ſhewn him by parents ſo fond of him, that, as 
ce the only ſon of an antient family, he might 
* have done what he pleaſed with them Of 
* his Love of truth: And of his modeſty, 
* courage, benevolence, ſteadineſs of mind, 
* docility, and other great and amiable quali- 
ties, by which he gives a moral aflurance of 
* making a GOOD MAN.—GOD grant 

n Amen?!” | 


The Ladies immediately carried this purſe, thus la- 
belled, to their brother. He took it; read the label, 
turning his face from his ſiſters, as he read — 
Excellent woman! faid he, when he had read it, 
Being dead, fhe ſpeaks. May her pious prayer be 
anſwered ! looking up. Then opening the purſe, he 
found five coronation-medals of different princes in it, 
and ſeveral others of value; a gold ſnufi-box, in 
which, wrapt in cotton, were three diamonds rings; 


Yor. I. I | ohe 
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one ſignified to be his gr andfather's; the two others, 
an uncle's and brother's of Lady Grandiſon: But 
what was more valuable to him than all the reſt, the 
Ladies ſaid, was a miniature picture of his mother, 
fet in gold; an admirable likeneſs, they told me; 
and they would get their brother to let me ſee it. 

Neglecting all the reſt, he eagerly took it out of 
the ſhagreen caſe ; gazed at it in ſilence; kiſſed it; 
a tear falling from his eye. He then put it to his 
heart: Withdrew for a few moments; and returned 
with a chearful aſpect. 

The Ladies told him what was in the other two 
purſes. They ſaid they made no ſcruple of accepting 
the jewels; but the bonds, the notes, and the money, 
they offered to him. 

He aſked, If there were no particular direction upon 
either? They anſwered, No. 

He took them; and, emptying them upon the 
table, mingled the contents of both together: There 
may be a difference in the value of each: Thus 
mingled, you, my ſiſters, will equally divide them 
between you. This picture (putting his hand on 
his boſom, where it yet was) is of infinitely more value 
than all the three purſes contained beſides. 

You will excuſe theſe parricularities, my dear 
friends. But it you do not, I can't help it. We 
are all apt, I believe, to purſue the ſubjects that moſt 
delight us. Don't grudge me my pleaſure : Perhaps 

I ſhall pay for it. I "admire this man more than I can 
cxpreſs. | 
Saturday Night=— And no Sir Charles Grandiſon 
With all my he: art! 


rien 
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LETTER XV. 
Miſs BYR ON. In Continuation. 


HEN Sir Charles and his ſiſters had looked 
over every other place in his father's apartment, 
they followed Mrs. Oldham to hers. 

A very handſome apartment, upon my word! 

How could Miſs Grandiſon She knew the ſituation 
the unhappy woman had been in: Miſtreſs of that 
houſe. 

Her brother looked at her. 

Mrs. Oldham ſhewed them which of the furniture 

and pictures (ſome of the latter valuable ones) ſhe 
had brought into the houſe, ſaved, as ſhe ſaid, from 
the wreck of her huſband's fortune—But, ſaid ſhe, 
with the conſent of creditors. I, for my part, did not 
wrong any-body. | 

In that cloſet, Sir, continued ſhe, pointing to it, 1s 
all that I account myſelf worth in the world. Mr. 
Grandiſon was pleaſed to put his ſeal upon the door. 
I beſought him to let me take 30 J. out of it; having 
but very little money about me : But He would not : 
His refuſal, beſides the diſgrace, has put me to 
ſome ſhifts. But, weeping, I throw myſelf upon 
your mercy, Sir. 

The ſiſters frankly owned, that they hardened each 
other by fault-finding. They whiſpered, that ſhe ex- 
pected no mercy from them, it was plain. O what a 
glory belongs to goodneſs, as well in its influences, as 
in itſelf ! Not even theſe two amiable ſiſters, as Miſs 
Charlotte once acknowleged, were ſo noble in them- 
lelves before their brother's arrival, as they are now. 

Aſſure yourſelf of juſtice, madam, ſaid Sir Charles. 
Mr. Grandiſon is haſty ; but he would have done 
you juſtice, I dare ſay. He thought he was acting tor 


a truſt, Tou may have letters, you may have things, 
| 1 | | her 
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here in this cloſet, that we have no buſineſs with 
Then, breaking the ſeal; I leave it to you, to ſhew 
us any-thing proper for us to take account of. The 
reſt I wiſh not to lee. | 5 

My Ladies, Sir They will be pleaſed to 
F xs, Mrs. Oldham, ſaid Caroline: And was put- 
ting herſelf before her brother, and ſo was her ſiſter, 
while Sir Charles was withdrawing from the cloſet: 
But he took each by her hand, interrupting Caroline — 

NO, Mrs. Oldham— Do you lay out things as you 
pleaſe: We will ſtep into the next apartment. 

He accordingly led them both out. 

You are very generous, Sir, ſaid Miſs Grandiſon. 

I would be ſo, Charlotte. Ought not the private 
_ drawers of women to be ſacred ? 

But ſuch a creature, Sir—ſaid Miſs Caroline 

Every creature is intitled to juſtice — Can Ladies 
forget decorum ? You fee ſhe was ſurpriſed by Mr. 
Grandiſon. She has ſuffered diſgrace : Has been put 
to difficulties. 8 % 

Well, Sir, if ſhe will do juftice— 
Remember (with looks of meaning) whoſe houſe- 
| keeper ſhe was. 3 | 

They owned they were daunted [And fo, dear La- 
dies, you ought to have been] but not convinced at 
that inſtant. It is generous to own this, Ladies; be- 
cauſe the behaviour makes not for your honour. 

Mrs. Oldham, with tears in her eyes, came cour- 
teſy ing to the Ladies and their brother, offering to 
conduct them into her cloſet. They found, that ſhe 
had ſpread on her table in it, and in the two win- 
dows, and in the chairs, Letters, papers, laces, fine 
linen, Sc. | | 
Theſe papers, Sir, faid ſhe, belong to you. I was 
bia to keep them ſafe [Poor woman! ſhe knew not 
how to ſay, by whim bid]. You will fee, Sir, the 
ſeals are whole. EE | 8 

Perhaps a will, ſaid he. 


— 


No, : 
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No, Sir, I believe not. I was told they belonged 
to the Iriſh eſtate. Alas! and ſhe wiped her eyes, I 
have reaſon to think, there was not time for a will— 

I ſuppoſe, Mrs. Oldham, you urged for a will 
ſaid Miſs Charlotte. | | * 

Indeed, Ladies, I often did; I own it. 

I don't doubt it, ſaid Miſs Caroline. | 
And very prudently, ſaid Sir Charles. I myſelf have 
always had a will by me. I ſhould think it a kind of 
preſumption to be a week without one. 208 
In this drawer, Sir, are the money, and notes, 
and ſecurities, that I have been getting together. I do 
aſſure you, Sir, very honeſtly—pulling out a drawer in 
the cabinet. | 
Io what amount, Mrs. Oldham, if I may be % 

bold ? aſked Caroline. | 
No matter, ſiſter Caroline, to what amount, ſaid 
Sir Charles, You hear Mrs. Oldham ſay, they are 
honeſtly got together. I dare ſay, that my father's 
bounty enabled even his meaneſt ſervants to ſave mo- 
ney. , I would not keep one, that I thought did not. 
J make no compariſons, Mrs. Oldham: You are a 
gentle woman. | 

The two Ladies only whiſpered to each other, as 
they owned, So wwe think . Were there ever ſuch per- 
verſe girls? I am afraid my uncle will think himſelf 
juſtified by them on this occaſion, when he aſſerts, that 
it is one of the moſt difficult things in the world to put 
a woman right, when 'ſhe ſets out wrong. If it be 
generally ſo with us, I am ſure we ought to be very 
careful of prepoſſeſſion.—And has he nec ſaid, Lucy, 
that the beſt women, when wrong, are moſt tenacious? 
It may be ſo: But chen I hope, he will allow, that at 
the time chey think themſelves right. © _ 

I believe there is near 1200 J. ſaid Mrs. Oldham; 
and looked, the Ladies obſerved, as if ſhe was afraid 
of their cenſures. | 


Near 1200 J. Mr. Oldham! ſaid Miſs Charlotte. 
£3 Lord. 
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Lord, ſiſter, how glad would we have been ſome- 
times of as many ſhillings between us! | 
And what, Caroline, what, Charlotte, young Ladies 
as you were, but growing up into women,.and in your 
father's houſe, would you have done with more than 
current money? Now you have a claim to indepen- 
dency, I hope that 1200/7. will not be the ſum of 
either of your ſtores. 
They courteſied, they ſaid ; but yet thought 1200 J. 
a great ſaving.—Dear Ladies! how could you forget, 
and what pain would it have been for your brother to 
have reminded you, that Mrs, Oldham had two chil- 
dren, to ſay nothing of a third ! T7 AR” 
Trembling, as they owned, Here, ſaid ſhe, in this 
private drawer, are ſome preſents I diſclaim them. 
Tf you believe me, Ladies, I never wiſhed for them. 
I never was ſeen in them but once. I never ſhall wear 
them offering to pull out the dra wer. | 
Forbear, Mrs. Oldham. Preſents are yours. The 
money in that drawer is yours. Never will I either 
diſparage or diminiſh my father's bounty. He had a 
right to do as he pleaſed. Have not we, to do as we 
pleaſe? Had he made a will, would they not have 
been yours ?—Iyan, Mrs. Oldham, if you, my 
ſiſters, can tell me of any-thing he but intended or in- 
Clined to do by any one of his people, that intention 
will I execute with as much exactneſs, as if he had 
made a will, and it was part of it. Shall we do no- 
thing but legal juſtice ?—The Law was not made for 
a man of conſcience. TO 
Tord blef, me, my Lucy! what ſhall I do about 
this man ? hs 3 
2 


HERE (would you believe it?) I laid down my 
pen; pondered, and wept, for joy; I think, it was 
tor joy, that there is ſuch a young man in the world; 
tor what elſe could it be? And now, with a watry 
eye, twinkle, twinkle, do I reſume it. h 

| 76 * His 


9 
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His ſiſters owned, they were confounded; but 
that ſtill the time was to come when they were to ap- 
rove, from their hearts, of what he ſaid and did. 

Mrs. Oldham wept at his goodneſs. She wept, I 
make no doubt alſo, as a penitent.—If my Ladies, 
ſaid ſhe, will be pleaſed to—And ſeemed to be abour 
making an offer to them—of the jewels, as I ſuppoſe. 

My ſiſters, Mrs. Oldham, ſaid Sir Charles, inter- 
| __ her, are Grandiſons. Pray, madam—hold- 

ing in her hand, which was extended to the drawer— 
She took out of another drawer 40 J. and ”_ 
filver. This, Sir, is money that — to you. 
received it in Sir Thomas's illneſs have fon 
other moneys; and my accounts wanted but a few 
hours of being perfected, when I was diſmiſſed. 
They ſhall be completed, and laid betore you. 

Let this money, Mrs. Oldham, be a part of thoſe 
accounts; declining, then, to take it. 
| There are Letters, Sir, ſaid ſhe. I would with- 

hold nothing from you. I know not, if, among fome 
things, that I wiſh not any-body to ſee, there are 
not concerns, that you ought to be made acquainted 
with, relating tc perſons and things; particularly to 
Mr. Bever and Mr. Filmer, and their accounts. I 
hope they are good men. Lou muſt ſee theſe Letters, 
| believe. 

Loet me deſire you; Mrs. Oldham, to make ſuch 
extracts from thoſe Letters, or any others, as you 
think will concern me; and as ſoon as you can: For 
thoſe gentlemen: have written to me to ſign their ac- 
counts, which, they hint, had my father's $ approba 
tion. 

She then told Sir Charles (as I WE already related) 
how earneſt Mr. Bever was to get to the ſpeech of 
Sir Thomas; and how mortified Mr. Filmer was to 
find him incapable of writing his.name ; which both 
ſaid was all that wasawanted. 

An honeſt man, ſaid Sir Charles, fears not in- 

8" 4 ſpection. 
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ſpection. They ſhall want no favour from me. I 
hope nothing but juſtice from them. 

She then ſhewed him ſome other papers; and 
while he was turning them over, the Ladies and ſne 
withdrew to another apartment, in which, in two 
mahogany cheſts, was her wardrobe. They owned 
they were curious to inſpect it, as ſhe had always 
made a great figure. She was intending to oblige 
them; and had actually opened one of the cheſts, 
and, tho' reluctantly, taken out a gown, when Sir 

Charles entered. 
Ne ſeemed diſpleaſed; and, taking his ſiſters aſide, 
Tell me, ſaid he, can what this poor woman ſeems 
to be about, proceed from her own motion? I beg 
of you to ſay, you put her upon it. I would not 
have reaſon to imagine, that any woman, in ſuch cir- 
cumſtances, could make a diſplay of her apparel. 
Why, the motion is partly mine, I muſt needs ſay, 
anſwered Charlotte. 

Wholly, 1 hope ; ; and the compliance owing to the 
poor woman's mortified fituation. You are young 
women : You may not have conſidered this matter. 
Do you imagine, that your curioſity will yield you 
_ Pleaſure ? Don't you know what to expect from the 

magnificent and bountiful ſpirit of him, to whoſe me- . 
mory you owe duty? 

They recollected themſelves, bluſhed, and de- 
| fired Mrs. Oldham to lock up the cheſt. She did; 
and ſeemed pleaſed to be excuſed from the mortifying 
taſk, 

Ah, my Luey, one thing I am afraid of ; and that 
is, that Sir Charles Grandiſon, politely as he behaves 
to us all, thinks us women in general very pitiable 
creatures. I wiſh I knew that he did; and that for 
two reaſons : That I might have ſomething to think 
him blameable for : And to have the pride of aſſuring 
myſelf, that he would be convinced of that fault, were 


he to be acquainted with my grandmamma and aunt. 
| | But, 
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But, do you wonder, that the ſiſters, whoſe minds 
were thus opened and enlarged by the example of 
ſuch a brother, blazing upon them all at once, as 
| may ſay, in manly goodneſs, on his return from 
abroad, whither he ſet out a ſtripling, ſhould, on all 
occaſions, break out into raptures, whenever th 
mention THEIR brother? - Well may Miſs Grandiſon 
deſpiſe her Lovers, when ſhe thinks of him and of 
them at the ſame time. | as | 
Sunday. Sir Charles is in town, we hear: Came thi- 
ther but laſt night—Nay, for that matter, his ſiſters 
are more vexed at him than am But what pre- 
tence have I to be diſturbed ? But J ſay of him, as 
I do of Lady D.: He is ſo good, that one would 
be willing to ſtand well with him. — Then he is my 
Brother, you know. DISH UG - TITS 


L EHI TEN, XVI. 
Mis Byron. In Continuation. 
A TER Sir Charles had inſpected into every- 
thing in this houſe, and taken minutes of papers, 
letters, writings, c. and locked up the plate, and 
other valuables, in one room, he ordered his ſervants 
to carry into Mrs.  Oldham's apartment all that be- 
- Jonged to her; and gave her the key of that; and di- 
rected the houſekeeper to be aſſiſting to her in the re- 
moval of them, at her own time and pleaſure, and to 
ſuffer her to come and go, at all times, with freedom 
and civility, as if ſhe had never left the houſe, were 
his words. 1 | 1 = 
How the poor woman courteſied and wept, I war- 
rant! The dear girls, I am afraid, then envied her— _ 
and perhaps expreſſed a grudging fpirit; for they 
| aid, This was their brother's addreſs to them at the 
time : RO 
You may look upon the juſtice I aim at doing to 
| | perſons 
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perſons who can claim only juſtice from me, as an 
rneſt, that I will do more than juſtice to my beloved 
ſiſters: And you ſhould have been the firſt to have 
found. the fruits of the Love I bear you, had I not 
been afraid, that prudence would have narrowed my 
intentions. The moment I know what I can do, 1 
will do it; and I requeſt you to hope largely: If! 
have ability, I will exceed your hopes. I 
My dear ſiſters, continued he, and took one hand 
of each, I am ſorry, for your ſpirits. ſake, that you 
are left in my power. The beſt of women was. al- 
ways, afraid it would be ſo. But the moment I can, 
J will give you an abſolute independence on your 
brother, that your actions and conduct may be all 
ann tow P67} 07 
Surely, Sir, ſaid Caroline (and they both. wept) 
we muſt think it the higheſt felicity, that we are in 
the power of ſuch a brother. As to our ſpirits, Sir— - 
She would have ſaid more; but could not; and 
Charlotte took it up where her ſiſter left off: Beſt of 
brothers, ſaid ſhe Our ſprrits ſhall, as much as 
poſſible (I can anſwer for both) be guided hereafter 
by yours. Forgive what you have ſeen amiſs in us 
But we de/ire to depend upon our good behaviour. 
We cannot, we will not, be — of you. 
We will talk of theſe matters, replied he, when 
we can do more than talk. I will aſk you, Caroline, 
after your inclinations; and you, Charlotte, after 
'  wours, in the ſame hour that I know what I can do 
for you both, in the way of promoting them, Enter, 
mean time, upon your — — Reckon upon my 
beſt aſſiſtance: Baniſh ſuſpenſe, One of my firſt 
pleaſures will be, to ſee you both happily married. 
They did not /ay, when they related this to me, 
that they threw themſelves at his feet, as to their 
better father, as well as brother: But J fanſy they 


did. 
He afterwards, at parting with Mrs. Oldham, ſaid. 
8 I would 
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1 would be glad to know, madam, how you diſpoſe 
of yourſelf: Every. unhappy perſon has a right to the 
good offices of thoſe who are leſs embarraſſed. When 
you are ſettled, pray let me know the manner : And 
if you acquaint me with the ſtate of your affairs, 
and what you propoſe to do for and with thoſe who 
are intitled to your firſt care, your confidence in me 


| will not be miſplaced, 


And pray, and pray, aſked I of the Ladies, what 


ſaid Mrs, Oldham? How did ſhe behave upon 


this !— | | 
Our Harriet is ſtrangely taken with Mrs. Oldham's 
ſtory, ſaid Miſs Cranes Ak: ſhe wept plenti- 
fully, you may be ſure. She claſped her hands, and 
kneeled to pray to God to bleſs him, and all that 
he could not do otherwiſe, . 

See, Lucy l But am I, my grandmamma, am TI, 
my aunt, to blame? Is it inconſiſtent with the 
ſtricteſt virtue to be charmed with ſuch a ſtory ?— 


May not virtue itſelf pity the lapſed #—O yes, it 


may! I am ſure, you, and Sir Charles Grandiſon, 
will ſay it may. A while ago, I thought myſelf a a 
poor creature, compared to theſe two Ladies : But 
now I believe Jam as good as they in ſome things. — 


But they had not ſuch a grandmamma and aunt as I 


am bleſſed with : They loſt their excellent mother, 
while they were young; and their brother is but lately 
come over: And his ſuperior excellence, like ſun- 


ſhine, breaking out on a ſudden, finds out, and 


brings to ſight, thoſe fpots and freckles, that were 
hardly before diſcoverable, 7 5 1 | 
Sir Charles deſired Mrs. Oldham would. give in 
writing what ſhe propoſed to do for herſelf, and for 
thoſe who were under ber care. She did, at her firſt 
opportunity. It was, That ſhe purpoſed going to 
London, for the ſake of the young peoples education: 
Of turning into money what jewels, cloaths, and 
plate, ſhe ſhould think abave her then ſituation in wr: : 
=. : 6 
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Of living retired in a little genteel houſe : And ſhe 

ve in an eſtimate of her worth: To what amount 
the Ladies know not: But this they know, that their 
brother allows her an annuity, for the ſake of her ſons 
by his father: And they doubt not but he will be til] 
kinder to them, when they are old enough to be put 
into the world. = 

This the Ladies think an encouragement to a guilty 
life. I will not dare to pronounce upon it, becauſe ] 
may be thought partial tp the generous man : But 
ſhould be glad of my uncle's opinion. This, how- 
ever, may be ſaid, That Sir Charles Grandiſon has 
no vices of his own to cover by the extenſiveneſs of 
his charity and beneficence ; 'and if it be not good- 
neſs in him to do thus, it is greatneſs ; and this, if it 
be not praiſe-worthy, is the Eſt inſtance that I have 
known goodneſs and greatneſs of ſoul ſeparable. 
The brother and ſiſters went down, after this, to 
Grandiſon-hall; and Sir Charles had reaſon to be 
pleaſed with the good order in which he found every- 
thing there, 2 


LETTER XVII. 
Ms Byron. In Continuation. 
HE next thing the Ladies mentioned was, Sir 
Charles's management with the two ſtewards. 
I will not aim at being very particular in this part 
of the family-hiſtory. 1 
When Sir Charles found that his father had leſt the 
inſpection of each ſteward's account to the other, he 
entered into the examination of the whole himſelf; 
and tho? he allowed them feveral diſputable and un- 
proved charges, he brought them to acknowlege 2 
much greater balance in his favour, than they had 
made themſelves debtors for. This was the uſe he 


made of detecting them, to his ſiſters — You. ſee, 
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ſiſters, that my father was not ſo profuſe as ſome 
people thought him. He had partners in his eſtate 


and I have reaſon to think that he often paid intereſt 


for his own money. | 


On his ſettling with F ilmer, the treaty with Miſs 


Obrien came out. Mr. Filmer had, by ſurprize, 
brought that beautiful girl into Sir Charles's preſence; 
and he owned to his ſiſters, that ſhe was a very lovely 


creature. 
But when the mother and aunt found, that he only 


admired her as a man would a fine picture, they in- 


ſiſted that Sir Thomas had promiſed to marry Miſs 
Obrien privately; and produced two of his Letters to 
her, that ſeemed to give ground for ſuch an expecta- 
tion. Sir Charles was grieved, for the ſake of his fa- 
ther's memory, at this tranſaction; and much more 


on finding that the unhappy man went down to his 


ſeat in Eſſex, his head and heart full of this ſcheme, 
when he was ſtruck with his laſt fatal illneſs. 

A meeting was propoſed by Filmer, between Sir 
Charles, the mother, the aunt, and himſelf, at the 
aunt's houſe in Pallmall. Sir Charles was very de- 
ſirous to conceal his father's frailty from the world. 
He met them : But before he entered into diſcourſe, 
made it his requeſt to be allowed half an hour's con- 
verſation with Miſs Obrien by herſelf ; at the ſame 
time, praiſing, as it deſerved, her beauty. 

They were in hopes, that ſhe would be able to 
make an impreſſion on the heart of ſo young and ſo 
lively a man; and complied. Under pretence of 
preparing her for ſo unexpected a viſit, her aunt gave 


her her cue: But, inſtead of her captivating him, he 


brought her to ſuch confeſſions, as ſufficiently let him 
into the baſeneſs of their views. 
He returned to company, the young woman in his 
hand. He repreſented to the mother the wickedneſs 
of the part ſhe had come over to act, in ſuch ſtrong 
terms, that ſhe fell into a fit. The aunt was terrified. 
| | The 
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The young creature wept; and vowed that ſhe would 
be honeſt. » 
Sir Charles told them, That if they would give 


him up his tather's two Letters, and make a folemn 


promiſe never to open their lips on the affair, and 


would procure for her an honeſt hufband, he would 


give her 1000 J. on the day of marriage; and, if ſhe 


made a good wife, would be further kind to her. 
Filmer was very deſirous to clear himſelf of havin 

any hand in the blacker part of this plot. Sir Charles 
did not ſeem ſolicitous to detect and expoſe him: But 
left the whole upon his conſcience. And having made 
before ſeveral objections to his account, which could 
not be ſo well obviated in England, he went over to 
Ireland with Filmer; and there very ſpeedily ſettled 
every-thing to his own ſatisfaction; and, diſmiſſing 
him more genteelly than he deſerved, took upon him- 
ſelf the management of that eſtate, directing ſeveral 
obvious improvements to be made ; which are likely 
to turn to great account. 


On his return, he heard that Miſs Obrien was ill 
of the ſmall-pox. He was not, for her own fake, 
ſorry for it. She fuffered in her face, but ſtil] was 
pretty and genteel : And ſhe is now the honeſt and 


happy wife of a tradefman near Golden-fquare ; who 
is very fond of her. Sir Charles gave with her the 
promiſed ſum, and one hundred pounds more, for 


wedding-cloaths. 


One part of her happineſs and her huſband's is, that 
her aunt, ſuppoſing ſhe had difgraced herſelf by this 


match, never comes near her: And her mother is re- 
turned to Ireland to her huſband, greatly diſſatisfied 
with her daughter on the fame account. 

While theſe matters were agitating, Sir Charles 
forgot not to enquire what ſteps had been taken by 


his father with regard to the alliance propoſed between 


himſelf and Lady Frances N. 5 
He paid his firſt viſit to the father and brother of 
that Lady. | AN 
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All that the ſiſters know of this matter, is, that the 
treaty was, on this firſt viſit, entirely broken off. 


Their brother, however, ſpeaks of the Lady, and of 
the whole family, with great reſpect. The Lady is 


known to eſteem him highly. Her father, her bro- 
ther, ſpeak of him every-where with great regard: 
Lord N. calls him the fineſt young gentleman in 
England. And ſo, Lucy, I believe he is. Sir Charles 
Grandiſon, Lord N. once ſaid, knows better by non- 
compliance, how to create friendſhips, than moſt men 
do by compliance. | 

| Lady L. and Miſs Grandiſon, who, as I have be- 
fore intimated, have another Lady whom they favour, 
once ſaid to him, that the Earl and his ſon Lord N. 
were ſo conſtantly ſpeaking in his praiſe, that they 


$ could not but think that it would ar laſt be a match 


between him and Lady Frances. His anſwer was, 
The Lady is infinitely deſerving : But it cannot be. 

I am ready to wiſh, he would ſay, what can be, 
that we need not Ah, Lucy !—I know not what I 
would ſay: But ſo it will always be with filly girls, 
that diſtinguiſh not between the would and the ſhould. 
One of which, is 


Dur HARRIET ByRON. 


LETTER XVAL 
Miß Byron. In Continuation. 
| WILL proceed with the family-hiſtory. 


Sir Charles forgot not on his arrival in England, 
to pay an early viſit to Lord W. his mother's brother, 
who then was at his houſe near Windſor. | 

J have told you, that my Lord had conceived a 


| Ciſlike to him; and that for no other reaſon, but be- 


cauſe his father loved him. Lord W. was laid up 
with the gout, when he came: But he was inſtantly: 


admitted to his ſtately preſence. The firſt ſalutations, 
| Ta 1 on 
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on one ſide, were reſpectful; on the other, coldly 
civil. My Lord often ſurveyed his kinſman from 
head to foot, as he fat, as if he were loth to like him, 
I ſuppoſe; yet knew not how to help it. He found 
fault with Sir Thomas. Sir Charles told him, That 
it was a very ingrateful thing to him to hear his father 
ſpoken ſlightly of. He deſired his Lordſhip to for- 
bear reflexions of that ſort. My father, ſaid he, is 
no more. I deſire not to be made a party in any diſ- 
putes that may have happened between him and your 
Lordſhip. I come to attend you as a duty which I 
owe to my mother's memory ; and I hope this may be 
done without wounding that of my father. 

You ſay well, ſaid my Lord; but I am afraid, 
kinſman, by your air and manner, and ſpeech too, 
that you want not your father's proud ſpirit. | 

I revere my father for his ſpirit, my Lord. It 
might not always be exerted as your Lordſhip, and 
his other relations, might wiſh : But he had a manly 
one. As to myſelf, Iwill help your Lordſhip to my 
character at once. I am, indeed, a very proud man. 
I cannot ſtoop to flatter, and, leaſt of all men, the 
great and the rich : Finding it difficult to reſtrain this 
fault, it is my whole ſtudy to direct it to laudable 


ends; and I hope, that I am too proud to do any- 


thing unworthy of my father's name, or of my mo- 
YC... - 5 

Why, Sir, (and looked at him again from head to 
foot) your father never, in his whole life, ſaid ſo good 
a thing. | : 1 | 

Your Lordſhip knew not my father as he deſerved 
to be known. Where there are miſunderſtandings 
between two perſons, tho' relations, the character ol 
either is not to be taken from the other. But, my 
Lord, this is, as 1 ſaid before, a viſit of duty: I have 
nothing to aſk of your Lordſhip, but your good opi- 
nion; and that no longer than I deſerve it. | 


My Lord was diſpleaſed. You have nothing to 1 
. cc 0 
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« of mel“ repeated he. Let me tell you, independent 
Sir, that I like not your ſpeech. You may leave 


me, if you pleaſe. And when I want to ſee you 


again, I will ſend for you. 
Your ſervant, my Lord. And let me ſay, that I 


will not again attend you, till you do. But ohen you 


do, the ſummons of my mother's brother ſhall be 
cheartully obeyed, notwithſtanding this unkind treat- 


ment of Lord M. 1 
The very next day my Lord, hearing he was ſtill 


at Windſor, viewing the curioſities of the place, ſent 


to him: Hle directly went. My Lord expreſſed him- 
ſelf highly pleaſed with his readineſs to come, and 
apologized to him for his behaviour of the day betore. 
He called him Nephew, and ſwore that he was juſt 
ſuch a young man as he had wiſhed to ſee. Your mo- 


ther uſed to ſay, proceeded he, that you could do 


what you would with her, ſhould you even be unrea- 
ſonable : And I beg of you to aſk me no favour, but 
what is fit for me to grant, for fear I ſhould grudge 
it after I had granted it; and call in queſtion, what 
no man is willing to do, my own diſcretion. 

He then aſked him about the methods he intended 
to take with regard to his way of lite. Sir Charles 
anſwered, That he was reſolved to diſpoſe cf his racers, 
hunters, and dogs, as ſoon as he could: That he 
would take a ſurvey of the timber upon his eſtate, 
and fell that which would be the worle for ſtanding z 
and doubted not but that a part of it in Hampſhire 


would turn to good account: But that he would 


plant an oakling for every oak he cut down, for the 
lake of poſterity : Ele was determined, he ſaid, to 


lett the houſe in Hſſex; and even to fell the eſtate there, 
it it were neceſſary, to clear incumbrances ; and to 


pay off the mortgage upon the Iriſh cftate ; which 


he had a notion was very improveable. | 
What did he propoſe to do for his fiſters ; who were 

leſt, he found, abſolutely in his power ? - 7 
Vor. Il. F. | Marry 
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Marry them, my Lord, as ſoon as I can. I have 
a good opinion of Lord L. My elder ſiſter loves him. 


I will enquire what will make him eaſy : And caſy ! 


will make him, on his marriage with her, if it be in 
my power. 1 will endeavour to make the younger 
happy too. And when theſe two points are ſettled, 
but not before, becauſe I will not deceive the famil 
with which I may engage, I will think of myſelt. 
Bravo! bravo! ſaid my Lord; and his eyes, that 
were brimful ſome moments before, then ran over. 


As I hope to be ſaved, I had a good mind to—to— 


to—And there he ſtopt. 


I afk only for your approbatian, my Lord, or cor- 
rection, if wrong. My father has been very regard- 
ful of my intereſts. He knew my heart, or he would 


8 have been more ſolicitous for his daughters. 
don't find that my circumſtances will be very nar- 
row: And if they are, I will live within compats, 
and even lay up. I endeavour to make a virtue of 
my pride, in this reſpect : I cannot live under obliga- 
tion. I will endeavour to be juſt; and then, if I can, 
I will be generous. That is another ſpecies of my 


pride. I told your Lordſhip, that if I could not 


conquer it, I would endeavour to make it innocent 


at leaſt. 
Bravo! bravo! again v cried my Lord And threw 


his arms about his neck, and kiſſed his cheek, tho' 


he ſcreamed out at the ſame time, having hurt his 
gouty knce with the effort. 


And then, and then—faid my Lord, you will 


marry yourſelf. And it you marry with diſcretion, 
good Lord, what a great man you will be !—And 


how I ſhall love you Have you any thoughts of 


marriage, kinſman? Let me be conſulted in your 
match,—and— and—and—you will vaſtly oblige me. 
Now I believe, I ſhall begin to think the name of 
_ Grandifon has a very agreeable ſound with it. What 


a fine thing it is, for a young man to be able to clear 
up 
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He over and over propheſied, That he would be a 
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up his mother's prudence ſo many years after ſhe is 


gone, and leſſen his father's follies! Your father did 


not uſe me well; and I muſt be allowed ſometimes 


to ſpeak my mind of him. 

That, my Lord, is the only point on which your 
Lordſhip and I can differ. 
Well, well, we won't differ. Only one thing, my 
dear kinſman : If you ſell, give me the preference. 
Your father told me, that he would mortgage. to any 
man upon God's earth ſooner than to me. I took 
that very heinouſly. | | 

There was a miſunderſtanding between you, my 
Lord. My father had a noble ſpirit. He might 
think, that there would be a ſelfiſhnels in the appear- 
ance, had he aſked of your Lordſhip a favour. Little- 
ſpirited men ſometimes chooſe to be obliged to rela- 
tions, in hopes that payment will be leſs rigorouſly 
exacted, than by a ſtranger— 5 

Ah kinſman ! kinſman I- That's the white ſide of 
the U 8 5 

Indeed, my Lord, that would be a motive with me 
to avoid troubling your Lordſhip in an exigence, were 
it to happen: For miſtruſts will ariſe from poſſibilities 


of being ungrateful, when perhaps there is no room, 


were the heart to be known, for the ſuſpicion. 

Well ſaid, however. You are a young man that 
one need not be afraid to be acquainted with. But 
what would you do as a Lender ? Would you think 
hardly of a man that wanted to be obliged to you ? 

O no Rut in this caſe I would be determined by 
prudence, If my friend regarded Yimſelf as the firſt 
perſon in the friendſhip; me but as the ſecond, in 


Þ caſes that might hurt my fortune, and diſable me from 


acting up to my ſpirit, to other friends ; I would then 
let him know, that he thought as meanly of my un- 
derſtanding as of my juſtice. 


= 


Lord W. was delighted with. his nephew”s notions. 
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Sir Charles, with wonderful diſpatch, executed 
thoſe defigns, w which he had told Lord W. he would 
carry into effect. And the ſale of the timber he cut 
down in Hampſhire, and which lay convenient for 
water-carriage, for the uſe of the government, fur- 
niſhed him with a very conſiderable ſum. 

I have mentioned, that Sir Charles, on his ſettin 
out from Florence to Paris, to attend his father's leave 
tor his coming to England, had left his ward Miſs 
Jervois, at the former place, in the protection of 
good Dr. Bartlett. He ſoon ſent for them both over, 
and placed the young Lady with a diſcreet widow-gen- 
tlewoman, who had three prudent daughters ; ſome- 
times indulging her with leave to viſit his ſiſters, who 

are very fond of her, as you have heard. And now 
let me add, That ſhe is an humble petitioner to me 
to procure her the felicity, as ſhe calls it, to be con- 
ſtantly reſident with Miſs Grandiſon. She will be, 
ſhe ſays, the beſt girl in the world, if ſhe may be 
allowed this favour : And not one word of advice, 
either of her guardian, or of Miſs Grandiſon, or of 
Lady L. ſhall be loſt upon her—And beſides, as good 
women, ſaid ſhe, as Mrs. Lane and her daughters 
are, what protection can women give me, were my 
unhappy mother to be troubleſome, and reſolve to 
have me, as ſhe is continually threatening? 

What a new world opens to me, my Lucy, from 
the acquaintance I am permitted to hold with this fa- 
mily! God grant that your poor Harriet pay not too 
dearly for her knowlege She would, I believe 


pan think, were ſhe to be entangled in an hopeleſs 
Love | 
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LE THE XI. 
: Miſs Byx on. In Continuation. 


J ORD L. came to town from Scotland within 
two or three months of Sir Charles's arrival in 


England. His firſt viſit was to the young Baronet ; 


who, on my Lord's avowing his paſſion for his ſiſter, 
and her acknowleging her eſteem for him, introduced 
him to her, and put their hands together, holdin 

them between both his : With pleaſure, faid he, f 
join hands where hearts ſo worthy are united. Do 
me, my Lord, the honour, from this moment, to look 
upon me as your brother. My father, I find, was a 


little embarraſſed in his affairs. He loved his daugh- 


ters, and perhaps was loth that they ſhould early 
claim another protection: But had he lived to make 
himſelf eaſy, I have no doubt, but he would have 
made them happy. He has left that duty upon me— 
And I will pertorm it. | | 
His ſiſter was unable to ſpeak for joy. My Lord's 


tears were ready to ſtart. 


My father, proceeded Sir Charles, in one of his 

Letters to me, acquainted me with the ſtate of your 
Lordſhip's affairs. Reckon upon my beſt ſervices : 
Promiſe, engage, undertake. Ihe Brother, my Lord, 
wo to make you eaſy : The Siſter, will make you 
1appy- 
Miſs Charlotte was affected with this ſcene ; and 
ſhe prayed, with her hands and eyes lifted up, that 
God would make his power as large as his heart: 
The whole world would then, ſhe faid, be benefited 
either by his bounty, or his example. 

Do you wonder now, my dear Mr. Reeves, that 


| Miſs Grandiſon, Lady L. and Lord L. know not 
how to contain their gratitude, when this beneficent- 
minded brother is ſpoken of ? | 
| „ 3 An 
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And has not my Charlotte, ſaid he, turning to- 
wards her, and looking at Miſs Caroline, ſome happy 
man, that ſhe can diſtinguiſh by her Love? You are 
equally dear to me, my ſiſters. Make me your con- 
fident, Charlotte. Your inclinations ſhall be my 
choice. : | "IT 
Dear Miſs Grandiſon, why did you miſlead me by 
your boaſts of unreſervedneſs? What room was 
there for reſerves to ſuch a brother ?—And yet it is 
plain, you have not let him know all your Heart; and 
e ſeems to think ſo too. And now you are uneaſy 
at a hint he has thrown out of that nature. 
Two months before the marriage, Sir Charles put 
into his ſiſter's hands a paper ſealed up, Receive 
theſe, my Caroline, ſaid he, as from your father's 


bounty, in compliance with what your mother would 


have wiſhed, had we been bleſſed with her life. When 
you oblige Lord L. with one hand, make him, with 
the other, this preſent : And intitle yourſelf to all the 
gratitude, with which I know his worthy heart will 
overflow, on bcth occaſions. I have done but my 


duty. I have performed only an article of the Will, 


which I have made in my mind for my father, as 
time was not lent him to make one for himſelf. 
le ſaluted her, and withdrew, before ſhe broke the 
feal : And when ſhe did, ſhe found in it bank notes 
tor 10,000 /. | 5 

She threw herſelf into a chair, and was unable tor 
ſome time to ſtir ; but recovering herſelf, hurried out 
to find her brother. She was told, he was in her 


Hiſter's apartment. She. found him not there, but 
Charlotte in tears. Sir Charles had juſt left her. 


What ails my Charlotte ? | | 

O this brother, my Caroline !—There is no bear- 
ing his generous goodneſs. See that deed! See that 
paper that lies upon it! She took it up; and theſe 


were the contents of the paper : 
6. I have 
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I have juſt now paid my ſiſter Caroline the ſum 
« that I think ſhe would have been intitled to expect 
« from my father's bounty, and the family cir- 
« cumſtances, had life been lent him to ſettle his 
« affairs, and make a will. I have an entire confi- 
« dence in the diſcretion of my Charlotte: And have, 
by the incloſed deed, eſtabliſhed for her, beyond 
the power of revocation, that independency as to 
« fortune, to which, from my father's death, I think 
her intitled, And for this, having acted but as an 
« executor, I claim no merit, but that of having 
« fulfilled the ſuppoſed will of either of our parents, 
« as either had ſurvived the other. Cheriſh, there- 
« fore, in your grateful heart, heir memory. Re- 
„ member, that when you marry, you change the 
* name of Grandiſon. Yet, with all my pride, 

what is Name ?—Let the man be worthy of you: 

And be he who he will that you intitle to your 
* yows, I will embrace him, as the brother of 


Jour affettionate 
„ CHARLES GRANDISON.” 
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The deed was for the ſame ſum as he had given 

her ſiſter, and to carry intereſt. . 8 

E The two ſiſters congratulated, and wept over, each 

E other, as if diſtreſſed. To be ſure, they were diſtreſſed. 

; Caroline found out her brother: But when ſhe ap- 
proached him, could not utter one word of what ſhe 
had meditated to ſay : But, dropping down on one 
knee, bleſſed him, as ſhe owned, in heart, both for 
Lord L. and herſelf ; but could only expreſs her gra- 
titude by her lifted-up hands and eyes. 

Juſt as he had raiſed and ſeated her, entered to 
them the equally grateful Charlotte. He placed 
her next her ſiſter, and drawing a chair for himſelf, 
taking an hand of each, he thus addreſſed himſelf to 


them: | 


would be. Leſs than I have done, could not be done, 
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My dear ſiſters, you are 200 ſenſible of theſe but 
due inſtances of my brotherly Love. It has pleaſed 
God to take from us our father and mother. We are 
more than brothers and ſiſters; and mult ſupply to 
each other the wanting relations. Look upon me 
only as an executor of a will that ozght to have been 
made, and perhaps werld, had time been given, 
My circumſtances are greater than I expected; 
greater, I dare ſay, than my father thought they 


by a brother who had peer to do this. You don't 
know how much you will oblige me, if you never 
ſay one word more, on this ſubject. You will act 
with leſs dignity, than becomes my ſiſters, if you 
look upon what I have done in any other light tha 
as your due. . 5 

O my aunt! Be ſo good, as to let the ſervants 
Prepare my apartment at Selby-houſe. There is no 
living within the blazing glory of this man! But, 
for one's comfort, he ſeems to have one fault; and 
he owns it— And yet, does not acknowlegement anni- 
hilate that fault? — O no! for he thinks not of cor- 
refling it. This fault is pride. Do you mind what 
a ſtreſs he lays now-and- then on the family-name ? 
and, as above, Dignity, ſays he, that becomes my fiſters * 


Proud mortal !-—-O my Lucy! he 7s proud, 100 C 


proud, I doubt, as well as 200 conſiderable in his for- 
tunes What would I ſay?— Vet, I know who would 
ſtudy to make him the happieſt of men—Spare me, 
ſpare me here, my uncle; or rather, ſkip over this 
paſſage, Lucy. „ we | 
Sir Charles, at the end of eight months from his 
father's death, gave Caroline, with his own hand, to 
L.. 5 | 
Charlotte has two humble ſervants, Lord G. and 
Sir Walter Watkyns, as you have ſeen in my former 
Letters; but likes not either of them. 
Lord L. carried his Lady down to Scotland, * 
| | he 


o — we 
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ſhe was greatly admired and careſſed by all his rela- 
tions. How happy for your Harriet was their criti- 


cally- propoſed return, which carried down Sir Charles 


and Miſs Charlotte to prepare every-thing at Colne- 
brooke for their reception Bets | 

Sir Charles accompanied my Lord and Lady L. as 
far on their way to Scotland as Tork; where he made 
4 viſit to Mrs. Eleanor Grandiſon, his father's maiden- 
ſiſter, who reſides there. She, having heard of his 
goodneſs to his ſiſters, and to every-body elſe with 
whom he had concerns, longed to fee him; and on 
this occaſion rejoiced in the opportunity he gave her to 


congratulate, to bleſs, and applaud, her nephew. 


What multitudes of things have I further to tell 


you, relating to this ſtrange man — Let me call him 
names. | 


I enquired after the hiſtory of the good Dr. Bartlett : 


But the Ladies faid, as they knew not the whole of it, 


they would refer me to the Doctor himſelf: They 
knew however enough, they ſaid, to reverence him 
as one of the moſt worthy and moſt pious of men. 
They believed, that he knew all the ſecrets of their 
brother's heart. 
Strange, methinks, that theſe ſecrets lie ſo deep! 
Yet there does not ſeem any thing ſo very forbidding, 
either in Sir Charles or the Doctor, but that one might 
alk them a few innocent queſtions. And yet I did 
not uſe to be ſo very curious neither. Why ſhould I 
be more ſo than his ſiſters ?—Yet perſons coming 
ſtrangers into a family of extraordinary merit, are 


apt, I believe, to be more inquiſitive about the affairs 


and particularities of that family, than thoſe who 


make a part of it: And when they have no other 


motive for their curioſity, than a deſire to applaud 
and imitate, I ſee not any great harm in it. 
I was alſo very anxious to know, what, at ſo early 


an age (for Sir Charles was not then eighteen) were 
the faults he found with the governor appointed for 


him. 
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well for the appearance-ſake, as 
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him. It ſeems, the man was not only profligate 
himſelf, but, in order to keep himſelf in countenance, 
laid ſnares for the young gentleman's virtue; which, 
however, he had the happineſs to eſcape ! tho? at ay 
age in which youth is generally unguarded. This man 
was alſo contentious, quarrelſome, and a drinker ; and 
yet (as Sir Charles at the time acknowleged to his 


_ fiſters) it had fo very indifferent an appearance, for 


a young man to find fault with his dN that, as 

or the man's, he 
was very loth to complain, till he became inſupport- 
able. It was mentioned, as it ought, greatly to the 
honour of the young gentleman's frankneſs and mag- 
nanimity, that when, at laſt, he found himſelf obliged 
to complain of this wicked man to his father, he gave 


him a copy of the Letter he wrote, as ſoon as he {ent 


it away. You may make, Sir, ſaid he, what uſe you 
pleaſe of the ſtep I have taken, You ſee my charge. 
I have not aggravated it. Only, let me caution you, 
that, as I have not given you by my own miſconduct 
any advantage over me, you do not make a ſtill worſe 
figure in my reply, if you give me occaſion to jultity 
my charge. My father loves his ſon. I nuſt be his 
ſon. An altercation cannot end in your favour. 

But, on enquiry into the behaviour of this bad man 
{who might have tainted the morals of one of the 


fineſt youths on earth) which the ſon beſought the 


father to make, before he paid any regard to his com- 
plaints, Sir Thomas diſmiſſed him, and made a com- 
pliment to his ſon, that he ſhould have no other go- 
vernor, for the future, than his own diſcretion. 


Miſs Jervois's hiſtory is briefly this : 


She had one of the beſt of fathers : Her mother is 
one of the worſt of women. A termagant, a {wearer, 


2 drinker, unchaſte—Poor Mr. Jervois I have told 


vou, that he (a meek man) was obliged to abandon 
kis country, to avoid her. Yet ſhe wants to have her 


5 daughter 
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daughter under her own tuition — Terrible ! — Sir 
Charles has had trouble with her. He expects to have 


more—Poor Mils Jervois ! | 

Miſs Emily's fortune is very great. The Laden 
ſay, Not leſs than 50,0007. Her father was an Italian 
and Turky merchant; and Sir Charles, by his ma- 
nagement, has augmented it to that ſum, by the re- 
covery of ſome thouſands of pounds, which Mr. Jer- 
vois had thought deſperate. | 

> 2 

Avp thus have 1 brought down, as briefly a as, a was 
able, tho' writing almoſt night and day (and greatly 
indulged in the latter by the Ladies, who ſaw my heart 
was in the taſk,) the hiſtory of this family, to the 
time when I had the happineſs (by? means, however, 
moſt ſhockingly VE] to be firſt acquainted 
with 1t. | 

And now a word or two to 2 ſituations. 

Sir Charles is not yet come down, Lucy. And 
this is Monday! — Very well !--He has made excuſes 
by his couſin Grandiſon, who came down with my 
couſin Reeves on Sunday morning ; and both went 
up together yeſterday - Vaſtly buſy, no doubt! He 
will be here to-morrow, I think, he ſays. His excuſes 
were to his ſiſters and Lord L. I am glad he did not 


give himſelf the importance with your Harriet, to 


make any to her on his abſence. 

Miſs Grandiſon complains, that I open not my 
heart to her. She wants, ſhe ſays, to open hers to 
me; but as ſhe has intricacies that J cannot have, I 
muſt begin: She knows not how, ſhe pretends. 


What her ſecrets may be, I preſume not to $acls? - | 


But ſurely, I cannot tell a ſiſter, who with Her ſiſter, 
tavours another woman, that I have a regard for her 
brother; and that before I can be jure he has ay for 
me. 

She will play me a tr trick, ſhe juſt now told me, if 


I will not let her Know who the happy man in North- 
hamptonſhire 


— — —— Þ . 
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| hamptonſhire is, whom [I prefer to all others. That 
there is ſuch a one ſometobere, ſhe ſays, ſhe has ng 
doubt: And if ſhe find it out before I tell her, ſhe 
will give me 10 quarter, ſpeaking in the military 
phraſe; which ſometimes ſhe is apt to do. Lady L. 
{miles, and eyes me with great attention, when her 
ſiſter is raillying me, as if ſhe, alſo, wanted to find 
out ſome reaſon tor my refuſing Lord D. I told them 
an hour ago, that I am beſet with their eyes, and 
Lord L's; for Lady L. keeps no one ſecret of her 
heart, nor, I believe, of any body's elſe that ſhe is 
miſtreſs of, from her Lord. Him, I think, of all 
the men I know (my uncle not excepted) I could 
ſooneſt entruſt with a ſecret. But, have I, Lucy, 
any to reveal? It is, I hope, a ſecret to myſelf, that 
never will be unfolded, even 1 myſelf, that I love a 
man, who has not made profeſſions of Love to me, 
As to Sir Charles Grandiſon— But have done, Har- 
riet! Thou haſt named a name, that will lead thee— 
Whither will it lead me? More than I am at pre- 
ſent my own, I am, and will be ever, my dear Lucy, 


Your affeftionate 
HARRIET ByYRox, 


LET 


Miſs Byzon. In Continuation. 


| Monday, 13. 5 
1 WILL nov tell you, who the Lady is, to whom 
the two ſiſters have given their intereſt. 
It is Lady Anne S. the only daughter of the Earl of S. 
A vaſt fortune, it ſeems, independent of her father; 
and yet certain of a very great one from him. She is 
to be here this very afternoon, on a viſit to the two 
Ladies. With all my heart. I hope ſhe is a very 
agreeable Lady. I hope ſhe has a capacious mind. I 
1 e hope 


2 15 
ery 


pe 
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hope — I don't know what to hope — And why? 
Becauſe I find myſelf out to be a ſelfiſh wretch, and 


I don't wiſh her to be ſo fine and ſo good a woman, 


as I ſay I do. Is Love, if I muſt own Love, a nar- 
rower of the heart ?—I don't know whether, while it 
is in ſuſpenſe, and is only on one fide, it be not the pa- 
rent of jealouſy, envy, diſſimulation; making the per- 
ſon pretend generoſity, diſintereſtedneſs, and I cannot 
tell what ; but ſecretly wiſhing, that her rival may nor 
be ſo worthy, ſo lovely, as ſhe pretends to wiſh her to 
be, Ah! Lucy, were one ſure, one could afford to 
be generous: One might then look down with pity 
upon a rival, inſtead of being mortified with appre- 
henſions of being looked down upon. 

But I will be juſt to the education given me, and the 
examples ſet me. Whatever I ſhall be able to do, 
or to wiſh, while I am in /uſpen/e; when any happy 
woman becomes the wife of Sir Charles Grandiſon, I 
will revere her; and wiſh her, for his ſake as well as 
her own, all the felicities that this world can afford ; 
and if I cannot do this from my heart, I will diſown 
that ‚ . 


The two Ladies ſet upon Mr. Grandiſon on Sunday, 


to get out of him the buſineſs that carried Sir Charles 


ſo often of late to Canterbury. But tho' he owned, 
that he was not enjoined ſecrecy, he affected to amuſe 
them, and ſtrangely to romance; hinting to them a 
itory of a fine woman in Love with him, and he with 
her, yet neither of them thinking of marriage. 
Mr. Grandiſon valued not truth, nor ſcrupled ſolemn 
words, tho? ludicrouſly uttered, to make the moſt im- 
probable ſtuff perplexing and teazing ; and then the 
wretch laughed immoderately at the ſuſpenſe he ſup- 
poſed 1e had cauſed. | ns 
What witleſs creatures, what mere nothings, are 
theſe beaux, fine fellows, an d laughers, of men !— 
How filly muſt they think us women !—Ard hy 
111A 
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filly indeed are ſuch of us, as can keep 1 in countenance, 
at our own expence, their folly ! 

He was left alone with me for half an hour laſt 
night; and, ina very ſerious manner, beſought me to 
receive his addrefits; I was greatly diſpleaſed with the 


two ſiſters; for I thought they intended to give him 


this opportunity, by their manner of withdrawing. 
Surely, thought I, I am not ſunk fo low in the eyes 
of the Ladies of much a family as this, as to be thought 
by them a fit wife to the only worthleſs perſon in it, 
becauſe I have not the fortune of Lady Anne 8. f 
will hear, thought I, what Miſs Grandiſon ſays to 
this; and, altho' 1 had made. excuſes to my couſin 
Reeves s, at heir requeſt, for ſtaying here longer than 

I had intended, I will get away to town as faſt as [ 
can. Proud as they are of the name of Grandiſon, 


thought I, the name oxy won't do with Harriet Byron. 
J am as proud as they. | 


I faid nothing of my reſentment : But told both 


Ladies, the moment I ſaw them, of Mr. Grandiſon's 
declaration. They expreſſed themſelves highly diſ- 


pleaied with him for it; and ſaid, they would talk to 
him. Miſs Grandiſon ſaid, She wondered at his pre- 


ſumplion. His fortune was indeed very conſiderable, 


ſhe ſaid, notwithſtanding the extravagance of his 
youth: Bur it was a high degree of confidence, in a 
man of ſuch free principles, to think himſelf intitled to 
countenance from in ſhort, from ſuch a Lady, as 
your Harriet, Lucy; whatever you may think of her 
in theſe days of her humiliation. 
She added the goodneſs of my heart to her com- 
liment. I hope it is not a bad one. Then it was 
that I told them of my thoughts of going to town on 
the occaſion; and the two Ladies inſtantly went to 
their couſin, and talked to him in ſuch a manner, that 
he promiſed, if no more notice were taken of the 
matter, never again to give occaſion for them to re- 


L him on the lubject. He had indeed, he 
owned, | 


de. 


„„ —·1ð . Ü. . 
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owned, no very ſtrong aſpirations after matrimony; 
and had balanced about it a good while, before he 
could allow himſelf to declare his paſſion ſo ſeriouſly : 
But only as it was probable, that he might at one time 
or other enter the pale, he thought he never in his life 
ſaw a woman with whom he could be ſo happy, as 
with me. 33 

But you ſee, Lucy, by this addreſs of Mr. Gran- 
diſon, that nothing is thought of in the family of an- 
other nature. What makes me a little more affected 
than otherwiſe I believe I ſhould be, is, that all you, 
my dear friends, are ſo much in Love with this really 
great, becauſe good, man. It is a very happy cir- 
cumſtance for a young woman to look forward to a 
change of condition with a man, of whom every one 
of her relations highly approves: But what can't 
be, can't. I ſhall ſee what merit Lady Anne has by- 
and-by. - But it fortune—Indeed, my dear, were 1 
the firſt princeſs on earth, I would have no other man, 
it I might have him : And ſo I ſay, that am but poor 


Harriet Byron. By this time Lady D. will have taken 


ſuch meaſures, I hope, as will not diſturb me in my 
reſolution. It is fixed, my dear. I cannot help it. 
| muſt not, I ought not, I therefore i nat, give 
my hand, whatever has paſſed between that Lady and 
my aunt, to any man living, and leave a preference 
in my heart againſt that man. Gratitude, Juſtice, 
Virtue, Decency, all forbid it. | 

And yet, as I ſee no hope, nor trace for hope, I 
have begun to attempt the conqueſt of my hopeleſs — 
What ſhall I call it ?—Pafion ?2—Well, it I mf 
call it fo, I muſt. A child in love-matters, if I did 
not, would fnd me out, you know. Nor will I, how- 
ever hopeleſs, be aſhamed of owning it, if I can help 


it. Is not reafon, is not purity, is not delicacy, with 


me? Is it perſon that I am in love with, if I az in 
Love? No: It is virtue, it is goodneſs, it is genero- 
ity, it is true politeneſs, that I am captivated by; ail 


centred 
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centred in this one good man: What then have I to 
be aſhamed of ?—And yet I am a little aſhamed now- 


and-then, for all that. 
After all, that Love, which is founded on fancy, or 


exterior advantages, is a Love, I ſhould think, that 


may, and oftentimes ought to be overcome: But that 
which is founded on interior worth; that blazes out 
when charity, beneficence, piety, fortitude, are ſig- 
nally exerted by the object beloved; how can ſuch 2 
Love as that be reſtrained, damped, ſuppreſſed ? How 
can it, without damping every ſpark of generous 


oodneſs, in what my partial grandmamma calls 2 


fellow-heart, admiring and long to promote and 
ſhare in ſuch glorious philanthropy ? 


Philanthropy !—Yes, my uncle: Why ſhould wo- ; 


men, in compliance with the petulance of narrow- 
minded men, forbear to uſe words that ſome ſeem to 
think above them, when no other fingle word will 
equally expreſs their ſenſe ? It will be ſaid, They need 
not write, Well then, don't let them read: And 
carry it a little further, and they may be forbidden 
to ſpear. And every lordly man will then be a Grand 
Signor, and have his mute attendant. 


But won't you think my heart a little at eaſe, that 


I can thus trifle ? I would fain have it be at eaſe; and 
that makes me give way to any chearful idea that 
riſes to my mind. 

The Ladies here have made me read to them ſeveral 
paſſages out of my Letters to you before I ſend them. 
They are more generous than ! think I wiſh them to 


be, in allowing me to ſkip and pals over ſentences and 


1 as I pleaſe: For is not this allowing that 
I have ſomething to write, or have written ſomething, 


that they think T ought to keep from their knowlege ; 


and which they do not de/ire to know? With all 1 my 
heart. I will not be mean, Lucy. 


r 33 | 
PRs, Lucy, Lady Anne has been hw, and is 


Sone e 
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gone. She is an agreeable woman. I can't ſay but 
ſhe is very agreeable. And were ſhe actually Lady 
Grandiſon, I think I could reſpect her. I ink 1 
could—But O, my dear friends, what a happy crea- 
ture was I, before I came to London 

There was a good deal of diſcourſe about Sir 
Charles. She owned, that ſhe thought him the 
handſomeſt man ſhe ever ſaw in her life. She was in 
love with his great character, ſhe ſaid. She could go 
no- where, but he was the ſubject. She had heard of 
the affair between him and Sir Hargrave; and made 
me a hundred compliments on the occaſion 3 and 
ſaid, That her having heard, that I was at Colne- 
brooke, was one inducement to her, to make this 
viſit. | 5 | 

It ſeems, ſhe told Miſs Grandifon, That ſhe 
thought me the prettieſt creature ſhe ever beheld. —- 
Creature was her word—We are all creatures, tis 
true: But I think I never was more diſpleaſed with 
the ſound of the word Creature, than I was from 
Lady Anne, 

My aunt's Letter relating to what paſſed between 
her and Lady D. is juſt brought me. 

And ſo Lady D. was greatly chagrined ! -I am 
forry for it. But, my dear aunt, you ſay, that ſhe is 
not diſpleaſed with me in the main, and commends 
my ſincerity. That, I hope, is but doing me juſtice. 
I am very glad to find, that ſhe knew not how to get 
cover my prepoſſeſſion in favour of another man. It 
was worthy of herſelf, and of my Lord D's character. 
I ſhall always reſpe& her. I hope this affair is quite 
over. 

My grandmamma regrets the uncertainty I am in : 
But did ſhe not ſay herſelf; that Sir Charles Grandiſon 
was too conſiderable in his fortune; in his merit? 
That we were but as the private, he the public, in 
this particular ? What room is there then for regret ? 


Vou ln. - 208 Why 
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Why is the word uncertainty uſed ? We may be cer. 
tain— And there's an end of it. His ſiſters can rail] 

me; Some happy man in Northamptonſhire !“ — 
As much as to ſay, You muſt not think of our 
brother.“ Lady Anne S. has a vaſt fortune.“ 
Is not that ſaying, - ** What hope can you have, Har- 
riet Byron?“ - Well, I don't care: This life is 
but a paſſage, a ſhort paſſage, to a better: And let 
one joſtle, and another elbow ; another puſh me, be- 
cauſe they know the weakeſt muſt give way; yet! 
will endeavour ſteadily to purſue my courſe, till I get 
thro? it, and into broad and open day. 

One word only more on this ſubjett There is but 
one man in the world, whom I can honeſtly marry, 
my mind continuing what it is. His I cannot expect 
to be: I muſt then of neceſſity be a ſingle woman as 
long as I live. Well! And where is the great evil of 
that ? Shall I not have leſs cares, leſs anxieties ?—] 
ſpall. And let me beg of my dear friends, that nons 
of you will ever again mention marriage to 


Your HARRIET Byrov. 
LETTER XXL 
Miſs BVR ON. In Continuation. 


Tueſday, March 14. 
IR Charles is come at laſt ! He came time enough 
to breakfaſt, and with him the good Dr. Bartlett 
My philoſophy, I doubt, is gone again, quite gone; 
for one while at leaſt. JI muſt take ſanCtuary, and 
that very ſoon, at Selby-houle. 
Every word that paſſes now, ſeems to me wort! 
| repeating. There is no deſcribing how the preſence 
of this man animates every one in company. But 
take only part of what paſſed. 4 
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We were in hopes, Sir Charles, faid Lord L. that 
we ſhould have had the pleaſure of ſeeing you before 
now. | 
My heart was with you, my Lord: And (taking my 
hand; for he fat next me, and bowing) the more ar- 
dently, 1 muſt own, for the pleaſure I ſhould have 
ſhared with you all, in the company of this your lovely 
" | | 
g [What buſineſs had he to take my hand? But in- 
deed, the character of 5rother might warrant the frec- 
dom. ] | | 
Il was engaged moſt part of laſt week in a very 
E melancholy attendance, as Mr. Grandiſon could have 
informed you. | „„ 
But not a word of the matter, ſaid Mr. Grandiſon, 
did I tell the Ladies; looking at his two couſins. I 
| amuſed them, as they love to do all mankind, when 
they have power. | 3 
The Ladies, I hope, couſin, will puniſh you for 
this reflexion. | | 1 e 
I came not to town till Saturday, proceeded Sir 
Charles ; and found a billet from Sir Hargrave Pol- 
lexfen, inviting himſelf, Mr. Merceda, Mr. Bagen- 
hall, and Mr. Jordan, to pals the Sunday evening with 
meat St. James's Square. The company was not ſuit- 
able to the day, nor the day to the purpoſed meeting. 
I made my excuſes, and deſired them to favour me at 
breakfaſt on Monday morning. They came. And 
when we were all in good humour with one another, 1 
propoſed, and was ſeconded by Mr. Jordan, that we 
would make a viſit—You will hardly gueſs to whom, 
Miſs Byron—It was to the widow Awberry at Pad- 
dington, | 8 | 
I ſtarted, and even trembled. What I ſuffered 
there, was all in my mind. | 
He proceeded then to tell me, that he had, tho' not 
without ſome difficulty on Sir Hargrave's part, engaged 
him to draw upon his banker for the 100 4. he had pro- 
7 La miſed 
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miſed Wilſon ; on Mr. Merceda on his banker for 500 
and he himſelf generouſly added 50 J. more; and, 
giving, as he ſaid, the air of a frolick to the performance 
of a promiſe, they all of them went to Paddington. 
There, ſatisfying themſelves of the girl's love for 


Wilſon, and of the widow's opinion of Wilſon's good 


intentions by the girl ; they let them know, that the 


ſum of 200/. was depoſited in Sir Charles's hands to 


be paid on the day of marriage, as a portion for the 
young woman ; and bid them demand 1t as ſoon as 
they thought fit. Neither Wilſon nor the widow's 
fon was there, The widow and her daughters were 
overjoyed at this unexpected good news. 

They afterwards ſhewed Sir Charles, it ſeems, every 
ſcene of my diſtreſs; and told him, and the gentle- 
men, all but Sir Hargrave (who had not patience to 
hear it, and went into another room) my whole fad 
ſtory. Sir Charles was pleaſed to ſay, That he was 
ſo much affected with it, that he had ſome little diffi- 
culty, on joining Sir Hargrave, tg be as civil to him 
as he was before he heard the relation. 


To one condition, it ſeems, the gentlemen inſiſted 


Sir Charles ſhould conſent, as an inducement for them 
to comply with his propoſal. It was, that Sir Charles 
ſhould dine with Sir Hargrave and the company at his 
houſe on the foreſt, ſome one day in the next week, 
of which they would give him notice. They all in- 


ſiſted upon it; and Sir Charles ſaid, he came the 


more readily into the propoſal, as they declared, it 
would be the laſt time they ſhould ſee him for at leaſt 


a twelvemonth to come; they being determined to 


Proſecute their intended tour. 
Wilſon and young Awberry waited on Sir Charles 
the ſame evening. The marriage is to be celebrated 


in a few days. Wilſon ſays, that his widow-ſiſter in 


Smithfield will, he is ſure, admit him into a partn«r- 
ſhip with her, now that he ſhall have ſomething to 
carry into the ſtock; ; for ſhe loves his wife elect; "and 
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the ſaving both of body and ſoul, will be owing, he 
declared (with tranſport that left him ſpeechleſs) to 
Sir Charles Grandiſon. 

Every-body was delighted with the inden he gave. 
Dear Sir Charles, ſaid Mr. Grandiſon, let me be al- 
lowed to believe the Roman Catholic doctrine of Su- 
pererogation; and let me expreſs my hope, that I 


B your kinſman may be the better for your good works, 


If all you do, is but neceſſary, the Lord have mercy 
upon me 

Miſs Grandiſon ſaid, if I had written to my friends 
the account of what I ſuffered from the vile attempt 
of Sir Hargrave, as ſhe doubted not but 1 had, Lady 
L. as well as herſelf, would take it for a particular 
mark of my confidence, if they might be allowed to 
peruſe it. | 

When I am favoured, replied I, with the return of 
my Letters, I will very chearfully communicate to you, 
my dear Ladies, my relation of this ſhocking affair. 

They all expreſſed a pleaſure in my frankneſs. Sir 
Charles ſaid, he admired me beyond expreſſion, for 


that noble criterion of Innocence and Goodneſs. 


There, Lucy | 
[ think there is nothing! in that part, but what they 
may lee, | 


LETTER XXL 
Mſs Byron. In Continuation. 
"HE two fiſters and Lord L. were theri ſolicitous 
to know what was the occaſion, which he called 
melancholy, that had engaged his attendance ſo many 


days at Canterbury. 
It is really a melancholy occaſion, replied he: You 


1g muſt not be ſurpriſed, my Lord, nor you, my ſiſters, 
Al you ſee me in mourning in a few days, His ſiſters 
. EL ſtarted. 
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ſtarted. And ſo, truly, muſt J. But I am his third 
fiſter, you know. He feemed in haſte to explain 
himſelf, left he ſhould keep us in painful ſuſpenſe. 
My journeyings ta Canterbury have been occaſioned 
by the melancholy neceſſity of viſiting a fick friend, 
who is now no more. RT Z 
You had all ſuch an opinion, ſaid Mr. Grandiſon, 
that I could keep no ſecret, that— | 
| You were reſolved, interrupted Miſs Grandiſon, to 
ſay any-thing but the truth. Indeed, couſin, you had 
better have been ſilent at this time Is there a neceſ- 
fity, brother, for ug to go into mourning ? 5 
There is not. I had a true value for the departed: 
But cuſtom will oblige me to mourn outwardly, as an 
executor only. And I have given orders about that, 
and other neceſſary matters. 5 
Did we know the deceaſed gentleman, brother! 
ſaid Lady L. | 
No. His name was Danby. He was an eminent 
merchant ; an Engliſhman ; but, from his youth, 
ſettled in France. He had for months been in a lan- 
guſhing ſtate of health; and at laſt, finding his re- 
covery deſperate, was deſirous to die in his native 
country. He landed at Dover about two months 
ago: But his malady ſo greatly increaſed, that he was 
obliged to ſtop at Canterbury in his way to town; and 
there at laſt he yielded to the common deſtiny. The 
body was to be brought to town as this night. I have 
Gees 40 to an undertaker's. I muſt lock myſelf up 
for a day or two, when I go to town, His concerns 
are large; but, he told me, not intricate. He deſired, 
that his will might not be opened till after his interr- 
ment ; and that that might be private. He has two 
nephews, and a niece. I would have had him join 
them in the truſt with me: But he refuſed to do fo. 
An attempt once had been made upon his life, by vil- 
lains ſet at work by a wicked brother, father of thoſe 
_ nephews, and that niece, of which they were — : 
| hey 
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I They are worthy young people. I had the. happineſs 


to fave his life: But had no merit in it; for my own 
ſafety was involved in his. I am afraid he has been 
too grateful. 

But, my good brother, ſaid Miſs Grandiſon, were 
you not a little reſerved on this occaſion ? You went 


And returned, and went and returned, to Canterbury, 


and never ſaid one word to us of the call you had to 
go thither. For my part, I thought there was a Lady 
in the caſe, I do aſſure you. 

My reſerve, as you call it, Charlotte, was rather 
accidental, than deſigned; and yet I do now-and- 


| then treat your agreeable curioſity as mariners are ſaid 


to do a whale; I throw out a tub. But this was too 
melancholy an occaſion to be ſported with, I was 
affected by it. Had the gentleman lived to come to 
town, you would all have been acquainted with him. 

I love to communicate pleaſure, but not pain; when, 
eſpecially, no good end can be anſwered by the com- 
munication. I go to different places, and return, and 
hardly think it worth troubling my ſiſters with every 
movement. Had I thought you had any curioſity 


about my little journeyings to Canterbury, you ſhould 


have had it anſwered. And yet I know my ſiſter 
Charlotte loves to puzzle, and find out fecrets where 
none are intended. 

She bluſhed ; and ſo did I. Your ſervant, Sir, was 
all ſhe ſaid. 

But, Charlotte, proceeded he, you thought it was 
a Lady that I viſited : You know not your brother. I 
never will keep a ſecret of that nature from you, my 
good Lord, nor from you, my ſiſters, when I find 
myſelf either encouraged or inclined to make a ſe- 


cond viſit. It is for your Sex, Charlotte, to be very 
chary of ſuch ſecrets ; and reaſon good, if you have 


any doubt, either of the man's worthineſs, or of your 


| own-conſequence with him. 


le looked very earneſtly at her, but ſriled. b 
* 4 | : So, 
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So, my brother! I thank you, humorouſly rubbing 


one fide of her face (tho? ſhe needed not to do ſo, ta 


make both cheeks glow) this is another box on the 
ſame ear. I have been uneaſy, I can tell you, Sir, 
at a hint you threw aut before you laſt went to Can- 


terbury, as if I kept from you ſomething that it be- 


hoved you to know. Now, pray, Sir, will you be 
pleaſed to explain yourſelt ? 

And, fince you put it ſo ſtrongly to me, Charlotre, 
let me aſk you, Have you not? 

And let me aſk you, Sir—Do you think I have: 

Perhaps, Charlotte, your ſolicitude on this ſubject, 


now, and the alarm you took at the time, on a very 


flight hint, might warrant— 
No warrants, brother Pray be ſo good as to ſ peak 


| all that lies on your mind. 


Ah, Charlotte! and looked, tho' ſmilingly, with 


| meaning. | 


I will not bear this 4h, Charter and that mean- 


55 ing look. 


And are you willing, my dear, to try this cauſe? 
I demand my trial. 
Charming innocence ! thought I, at the time 
Now ſhall I find ſome fault, I hope, in this almoſt 


perfect brother. I triumphed in my mind, for my 


Charlotte. 

- Who ſhall be your judge ? 

Yourſelf, Sir. 

God grant you may be found guilty, couſin, ſaid 
Mr. Grandiſon, for your plaguing of me | 

Has that wretch, looking at Mr. Grandiſon, inſi- 
nuared any-thing ?—She ſtopt. 

Are you afraid, my ſiſter ? _ 

I would not give that creature any advantage over 


Sir Ch. I think 7 would, if there were fair room— 


Y ou have too often all the game in your own hands. 


You ſhould allow Mr, Grandiſon his chance. 
| Miſs 
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Miſs Gr. Not to ariſe from ſuch an . by- 
ſtander, as my brother. 

Sir Ch. Conſcious, Charlotte! 
Miſs Gr. May be not— 

Sir Ch. May be, is doubtful : May be No, a 


May be Yes. 


Lady L. You have made Charlotte uneaſy : Indeed, 
brother, you have. The poor girl has been harping 
upon this ſtring, ever ſince you have been gone. 

Sir Ch. J am ſorry what I faid preſſed ſo hard Do 
you, Lady L. if this delinquency comes to trial, offer 
yourſelf as an advocate for Charlotte ? 

Lady L. I know not any act of delinquency ſhe has 


committed. 


Sir Ch. The at of delinquency 1s this—Shall/ I, 
Charlotte, explain myſelf ? | 
Miſs Gr. Teazing man ! How can you— 

Mr. Grandiſon rubbed his hands, and rejoiced. 


Miſs Grandiſon was nettled. She gave Mr. Grandi- 


ſon ſuch a look II never ſaw ſuch a contemptuous 

one—Pray, Sir, do you withdraw, if you pleaſe. 
Mr. Gr. Not I, by the Maſs! Are you afraid of a 4 

trial in open court? O- ho, couſin Charlotte — 
Miſs Gr. Have I not a cruel brother, Miſs Byron? 
Lord L. Our ſiſter Charlotte really ſuffers, Sir 


| Clans. 


Sir Ch, I am ſorry for i it. The innocent ſhould not 
ſuffer, We will drop the cauſe. | 

Lady L. Worſe and worſe, brother. | 

Sir Ch, How fo, Lady L.? Is not Charlotte in- 
nocent ? 

Dr. Bartlett. If an 0 be required, and you, 
Sir Charles, are judge, and not a pleader in this cn 
I offer myſelf to Miſs Grandiſon. 

Sir Ch. A very powerful one ſhe will then have | 


You think her cauſe a Juſt one, Doctor, by your offer. 


Will you, Charlotte, give Dr. Bartlett a brief? Or 
Dy. 


bave you given him one? 
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Dr. Bart. I have no doubt of the juſtice of the 
cauſe. | 
Sir Ch. Nor of the juſtice of the accuſer, I bope 
I cannot be a judge in it. 

Lady L. Nay, then ju Poor Charlotte 

Miſs Gr. I wiſh, couſin Grandiſon, you would 
withdraw. 

Mr. Gr. I wiſh, eoufin Charlotte, you would nat 
wiſh it. 

Miſs Gr. But are you ſerious, brother ? 

Sir Ch. Let us call another cauſe, ſiſter, if you 
pleaſe. Pray, my Lord, what viſitors have you 2 
ſince J had the honour to attend you? 

Miſs Gr. Nay, brother Don't thin — 

Sir Ch. BE uIET, Charlotte. 

Lady L. Your own words, ſiſter !—But we bad 4 
viſit from Lady Anne S. yeſterday. 

[I was glad to hear Lady L. ſay this. But nothing 
came of it.] 

Sir Ch. You have ſeen Lady Anne more than once, 
my Emily : How do you like Lady Anne ? 

Mi ſs Emily. Very well, Sir. Shas a very agree- 
able Lady. Don't you think ſo, * 

Sir Ch. I do— But, Charlotte (and looked tenderly 
upon her) I muſt not have you uneaſy. 

She ſat vexed—her complexion raiſed, and playing 
with a lump of ſugar; and ſometimes twirling round 
and round a tea-cup ; for the tea-things, thro” ear- 
neſtneſs of talking, were not taken away, tho the 

ſervants were withdrawn. 

Mr. Gr. Well, I will leave you together, I think. 
Poor couſin Charlotte! — [Riſing, he tapped her 
ſhoulder.] Poor couſin Charlotte! Ha, ha, ha, hah 
Miß Gr. Impertinence ! with a looks, the fellow 

to that ſhe gave him before. 
Miſs Emihy. I will withdraw, if you pleaſe, madam ; 
riſing, and courteſying. 
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Miſs Grandiſon nodded her aſſent. And Emily 


withdrew like wiſe. 

Dr. Bartlett offered to do ſo. Miſs Grandiſon ſeemed 
not to diſapprove of his motion: But Sir Charles 
faid, The Doctor is retained on your part, Charlotte: 
He muſt hear the charge. Shall Miſs Byron be 
judge? 

; | bane to be excuſed. T he matter — to look 
like earneſt. 

Miſs Gr. (whiſpering me) I wiſh, Harriet, I had 
opened my whole heart to you. Your naſty ſcrib- 
bling! Eternally at your pen; or J had. | 

Then I began to be afraid for her. Dear Miſs 
Grandiſon ! re-whiſpered I, it was not for me to ob- 
trade—Dear Miſs Grandſon, my pen ſhould never 


have interfered, if — 


Miſs Gr. (Ki whiſpering) One ſhould be courted 
out of ſome ſort of ſecrets. One is not very forward 
to begin ſome ſort of diſcourſes—Yet the ſubjects moſt 


in our hearts, perhaps. But don't deſpiſe me. You 


ſee what an accuſer I have: And ſo | generous a one 
too, that one muſt half condemn one's ſelf at ſetting 
out. 

Harriet (whiſpering) Fear nothing, my Charlotte. 
You are in a brother's hands. 

Miſs Gr. Well, Sir Charles; and now, if you 
pleaſe, for the charge. But you ſay, you cannot be 
judge and accuſer : Who ſhall be judge? 

Sir Ch. Your own heart, Charlotte. I deſire all 
preſent to be your advocates, if their judgment be 


eur you: And if it be nor, that they will pity you 


in ſilence. 

He looked ſmilingly ſerious. Good Heaven 
thought I. 

Miſs Gr. Piry me ———_— chen—But, pray; Sir, 
your Charge ? 

Sir Ch. The matter is too ſerious to be ſpoken of 
in n ce. | 
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Miß Gr. Good God !—Hem !—and twice more 
ſhe hemm*d—Pray, Sir, begin. Begin while J have 
breath. 

Lord and Lady L. Dr. Bartlett, and I, looked 
very grave; and Miſs Grandiſon looked, in general, 
fretfully humble, if 1 may ſo exprels myſelf : And 
every-thing being remoyed, but the table, ſhe played 
with her diamond ring; ſometimes pulling it off, and 
putting it on; ſometimes putting the tip of her finger 
in it, as it lay upon the table, and turning it round 
and round, ſwifter or ſlower, and ſtopping thro? down- 
caſt vexation, or earneſt attention, as ſhe found herſelf 
more or leſs affected What a ſweet confuſion !_ 

Sir Ch. You know, my dear Charlotte, that I, very 
early after my arrival, enquired after the ſtate of your 
heart. You told me it was Ny free, 

Miſs Gr. Well, Sir. 7; 

Sir Cb. Not fatisfied with your own acknowlege 
ment; as I know that young Ladies are too apt to 
make ſecrets of a paſſion that is not in itſelf illaud- 
able [I know not why, when proper perſons make 
enquiries, and for motives not ungenerous] ; [I aſked 
your elder ſiſter, who ſcrupled not to own hers, whe- 
ther there were any one man, whom you preferred to 
another She aſſured me, that ſhe knew not of any 
one. 

** L. My ſiſter _— that I ſaid truth. 

Miſs Gr. Well, well, Lady L. nobody doubts your 
veracity. 

Sir Cb. Dear Charlotte, keep your temper. | 

Miſs Gr. Pray, Sir, procted— And the ring turned 
round very faſt. 

Sir Ch. On ſeveral occaſions I put tha ſame que- 
ſtion, and had the fame aſſurances. My reaſon tor 
repeating my queſtion, was owing to an early intel- 
ligence—Of which more by-and- by. — 

Miſs Gr. Sir! 
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Sir Ch. And that I might either provide the money 
that was due to her as my ſiſter, or take time to 
pay it, according to the circumſtances of her engage- 
ment; and take from her all apprehenſions of controul, 
in a caſe that might affect the happineſs of her life— 
Theſe, and brotherly Love, were the motives of my 


| enquiry. 


Miſs Gr. Your generoſity, Sir, was without ex- 
ample. 7 5 | 

Sir Ch. Not ſo, I hope. My ſiſters had an equi- 
table, if not a legal right to what has been done. 1 
found, on looking into my affairs, that, by a mo- 
derate calculation of the family-circumſtances, no man 
ſnould think of addreſſing a daughter of Sir Thomas 
Grandiſon, without ſuppoſing himſelf intitled, either 
by his merits or fortune, to expect 10, oo0 J. with her 
And this, even allowing to the Son the cuſtomary 
preferences given to men as men; tho' given for the 
ſake of pride, perhaps, rather than natural juſtice. 
For. does not tyrant cuſtom make a daughter change 


© Her name in marriage, and give to a ſon, for the ſake 


of name only, the eſtate of the common anceſtor of 
both ? 1 | | 

This generous hint affected me. It was nearly my 
own caſe, you know. I might otherwiſe have been a 
rich heireſs, and might have had as ſtrong pretenſions 
to be diſtinguiſhed by the Grandiſons, for my fortune, 


| as any Lady S. in the kingdom. But worthleſs as thoſe 


are, to whom, for the ſake of the name, my father's 
eſtate is paſſed, I never grudged it to them till I came 
acquainted with theſe Grandiſons. 

Lord L. But who, Sir Charles, but you 

Sir Ch. Pray, my Lord, let not your generoſity 
miſlead you to think that a favour, which is but a due. 
We ſhall not be judged by compariſon. The Laws of 
Truth and Juſtice are always the ſame. What others 
would not have done in the like ſituation, that let 

| | them 
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them look to: But what is the mortal man, who 


| ſhould make an unjuſt advantage of morality ? 
Miſs Grandiſon pulled out her handkerchief, put 


it to her eyes, and then in her lap; and putting half 

on, and half off, by turns, her ring, looked noy- 

and-then at me, as if ſhe wiſhed me to pity her. 
Indeed, Lucy, I did pity her: Every one did; 


and ſo did her judge, I dare ſay, in his heart. But 


juſtice, my Lucy, is a ſevere thing. Who can bear 


a trial, if the integrity and greatneſs of this man's 
heart is to be the rule, by which their actions are to 


be examined? Yet you ſhall hear how generous he 
was. 

Sir Ch. Allow me, for Miſs Byron's ſake, who has 
been but lately refored to our family, to be a little 
more particular, than otherwiſe I need to be. I had 
not been long in England, before Sir Walter Watkyns 
deſired my intereſt with my ſiſter. I told him, That 
ſhe was entirely her own miſtreſs ; and that I ſhould 
not offer to lead her choice. Lord G. made his court 
to her likewiſe ; and, applying to me, received the 
ſame anſwer. ; 

I entered, however, into ſerious talk with my ſiſter 


upon this ſubject. She aſked me what I thought of 
_ each gentleman. I told her frankly. 


Miſs Gr. And pray, brother, be ſo good as to re- 
peat what you ſaid of them. Let Miſs Byron be 


judge whether either of the portraits was very in- 


viting. 

Sir Ch. I told her, Miſs Byron, that Sir Walter 
would, I preſumed, be thought the handſomer man of 
the two. He was gay, lively, genteel ; and had that 
courage in his air and manner, that Ladies were ſel- 
dom diſpleaſed with. I had not, however, diſcovered 
any great depth in him. My ſiſter, I imagined, if 
ſhe married him, would have the ſuperiority in good 


ſenſe: But I queſtioned whether Sir Walter would 


eaſily find that out; or allow it, if he did. He was a 
| | briſk 
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briſk man for an hour, and might have wit and ſenſe 
too; but indeed I hardly ever ſaw him out of Ladies 
company; and he ſeemed to be of opinion, that flaſh 
rather than fire, was what would recommend him to 
them. Sometimes I have thought, I told her, that 
women of ſenſe ſhould puniſh ſuch men with their 
contempt, and not reward them with their approba- 
tion, for thus indirectly affronting their underſtand- 
ings : But that I had known women of ſenſe approve 
a man of that character; and each woman muſt de- 
termine for herſelf, what appeared moſt agreeable to 

h 


- | | | 
__ Miſs Gr. (whiſpering) Well, Harriet 


Har. (whiſpering) Don't interrupt him. 
Sir Ch. You remember, my dear Charlotte, that 


it was in this kind of way I ſpoke about Sir Walter 


Watkyns ; and added, That he was independent; in 


poſſeſſion of the family-eſtate, which I believed was 


a good one ; and that he talked handſomely to me of 
ſettlements. | 3 
I do remember this, ſaid Miſs Grandiſon; and 


whiſpering me, I am afraid, ſaid ſhe, he knows too 


much; but the per ſon he cannot know. — Well, Sir, 
and pray be pleaſed to repeat what you ſaid of 
Lord G. 55 . | 
Sir Ch. Lord G. I told you, was a gay- dreſſing 
man, but of a graver caſt than the other. The faſhion, 
rather than his inclination, ſeemed to govern his out- 


ward appearance. He was a modeſt man, and I feared 


had too much doubt of himſelf to appear with that 
dignity in the eye of a lively woman, which ſhould 
give him a firſt conſequence with her, — 

Miſs Gr. Your ſervant, Sir. 


Sir Ch. I believed he would make a good huſband : 
So perhaps might Sir Walter: But the one would bear, 
the other perhaps muſt be borne with. Ladies, as 
well as men, I preſumed, had ſome foibles, that they 
would not care to part with, As to fortune, I added, 

1 | that 
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vour heart, to any third 
ſiſter's anſwer ? She ſaid, She had not. 
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that Lord G. was dependent on his father's pleaſure, 
He had, indeed, his father's entire approbation, | 
found, in his addreſs: And I hoped that a ſiſter of 
mine would not wiſh for any man's death, for the 
fake of either title or fortune. You have ſeen Lord G. 
Miſs Byron? 8 
Har. What, Sir Charles, was Miſs Grandiſon's 
anſwer ? | 
[1 did not care, Lucy, to give any opinion, that 


might either hurt or humour my Charlotte.] 
Fir Ch. Charlotte told me, in ſo many words, That 
The did not approve of either. Each gentleman, ſaid 


I, has beſought me to be his advocate : A taſk that ] 
have not undertaken. I only told them, That I would 
talk to my ſiſter upon the ſubject : But did not think 
a brother ought to expect an influence over a ſiſter, 
where the gentlemen ſuſpected their own. You will 
remember, ſaid I to my ſiſter, that women cannot 
chooſe where they will; and that the ſame man can- 
not be every-thing—She deſired me to tell her, which 
of the two I would prefer ?—Firſt, ſaid I, let me re- 


peat the queſtion I have more than once put to you: 


Have you any the leaft ſhadow of a preference in 
erſon ?—What was my 
And yet, 
had I not had the private intelligence I hinted ar, | 


ſhould have been apt to imagine, that J had ſome rea- 


fon to repeat the queſtion, from the warmth, both of 
manner and accent, with which ſhe declared, that ſhe 
approved of neither. 
with earne/tneſs, reject a man who is not quite diſagree- 


able, and to whoſe quality and fortune there can be 
no objection, if they are abſolutely unprejudiced in 


another's favour. . 

We women looked upon one another. I have no 
doubt, thought I, but Sir Charles came Honeſtly by his 
knowlege of us. The dear Charlotte ſat uneaſy. He 


proceeded. 4 
1 lowever, 


Women, I believe, do not, 
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However, I now made no queſtion but my ſiſter's 
affections were abſolutely diſengaged. My dear Char- 
lotte, ſaid I, I would rather be excuſed telling you 
which gentleman's ſuit I ſhould incline to favour, left 
my opinion ſhould not have your inclination with it ; 
and your mind, by that means, ſhould ſuffer any em- 
barraſment. She deſired to know it. | 
Miſs Gr. You were very generous, Sir; I owned 

ou were, in this point, as well as in all others. 

Sir Ch. I then declared in favour of Lord G. as the 
man who would be moſt likely to make .her happy ; 
who would think himſelf moſt obliged to her for her 
favour : And I took the liberty to hint, that tho? I 


E admired her for her vivacity, and even, when her wit 


carried its keeneſt edge, loved to be awakened by it, 
and wiſhed it never to loſe that edge; yet I imagined, 
that it would Hurt ſuch'a man as Sir Walter. Lord G. 
it would enliven: And I hoped, it ſhe took pleaſure 
in her innocent ſallies, that ſhe would think it ſome- 
thing, ſo to chooſe, as that ſhe ſhould not be under a 
neceſſity of repreſſing thoſe ſprightly powers, that very 
ſeldom were to be wiſhed to be reined in. N 

Miſs Gr. True, Sir. You ſaid, very ſeldom, I re- 
member. | | | OT” 

Sir Ch. I never will flatter either a Prince, or a 
Lady; yet ſhould be ſorry to treat either of them 
rudely. She then aſked me after my owns inclinations. 
I took this for a defire to avoid the ſubject we were 
upon; and would have withdrawn; but not in ill- 
humour. There was no reaſon for it. My fitter was 
not obliged to follow me in a ſubject that was not 
agreeable to her : But I took care to let her know, that 
ber queſtion was not a diſagreeable one to nee.: But 
would be more properly anſwered on ſome other occa- 
ſion. She would have had me to ſtay.— For the fake | 
of the former ſubject, do you aſk me to ſtay, Char- 
lotte ? No, ſaid ſhe. | | 

Yor - | Well 


With what you know of my faults, 
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Well then, my dear, take time to conſider of! it; 
and at ſome other opportunity we will reſume it. 
Thus tender did I intend to be, with regard to my 
ſiſter's inclinations. 


Miſs Grandiſon wiped her eyes—And faid, but 


with an accent that had a little peeviſhneſs in it, You 


wanted not, Sir, all this preparation. Nobody has 
the ſhadow of belief, that om could be wrong: 

Sir Ch, If this, Charlotte, be well faid ; if, in that 
accent, it be generouſly ſaid; I have done—And from 
my heart acquit you, and as cordially condemn my- 
felf, if I have appeared in your eye to intend to raiſe 
my own character, at the expence of yours. Believe 
me, Charlotte, I had much rather, in a point of de- 
licacy, that the brother ſhould be found faulty than 
the ſiſter : And let it paſs, that I am ſo.— And only 


tell me, in what way you: would wiſh me to ſerve 


you? 
Miſs Gr. Pardon me, brother. Lou can add 


_ forgiveneſs to the other obligations under which [ 


labour. I was petulant. 

Sir Ch. I do; moſt cordially 1 

Miſs Gr. (wiping her eyes) But won't J pro- 
ceed, Sir? 

Sir Ch. At another opportunity, madam, 

Miſs Gr. Manam!—Nay, now you are indeed 


angry with me. Pray, proceed. 
Sir Ch. I am not: But you ſhall allow me an hour's 


converſation with —_ in your . when 


you pleaſe. 


Miſs Gr. No; pray proceed. Fx very one here 1s 
dear to me. Every one preſent muſe hear either my 


. acquittal or condemnation. Pray, Sir, proceed— Mis 


Byron, pray fit ſtill—Pray (for we were all riſing to 
go out) keep your ſeats. TI believe I have been wrong. 
My brother ſaid, you muſt pity me in ſilence, if you 
found me faulty. Perhaps I ſhall be obliged to you 
for your pity—Pray, Sir, be pleaſed to acquaint me 
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Sir Ch. My dear Charlotte, I have faid enough to 
point your fault to your own heart. If you know it; 


| 7hat, I hope, is ſufficient. Do not imagine, my dear, 
that I want to controul 1 ſtopt. 
Miſs Gr. Bur what, Sir! Ty Sir—And ſhe | 


trembled with eagerneſs. 
Sir Ch. But it was not right to—And yet, O that 


] were miſtaken in this yon and my ſiſter not 
wrong | 


Miſs Gr. Well, Sir, you have reaſon, I ſuppoſe, 


|  think—There the ſtopt— | 
Sir Cb. That there is a man whom you can approve 
| of—notwithitanding— 


Miſs Gr. All I have ſaid to the contrary. Well, 
Sir, if there be, it is a great fault to have denied it. | 
Sr Ch. That is all J mean—Irt is no fault for you 


| to prefer one man to another. It is no fault in you to 
| give this preference to any man, without conſulting | 


your brother. I propoſed that you ſhould be entirely 


| miſtreſs of your own conduct and actions. It would 
have been ungenerous in me, to have ſuppoſed you ac- 
countable to me, who had done no more than my 
duty by you. Dear Charlotte, do not imagine me 
3 — of laying ſuch a load on your free will: But 
I ſhould not have been made to pronounce to Lord G. 
and even to the Earl his father (on their enquiries, 
| whether your affections were or were not engaged) 
in ſuch a manner as gave them hopes of ſucceeding. 


Miß Gr. Are you 1 ſure, Sir? 
Sir Ch. O my ſiſter, how hard fought (now muſt 


| [ ſay?) is this battle !—I can urge it no farther. For 
| your ſake, I can urge it no farther. 


Miſs Gr. Name your man, Sir !— | 
vr Ch. Not my man, Charlotte—C eu Ander- 


ſon is not my man. 


He aroſe ; and, taking her motionleſs band; preſſed 


it with his lips Bo not too much diſturbed, ©. he. 
FUN ditreſſed, my ſiſter, for your diſtreſs—I think, 


2 | more 


few moments. 
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more than I am for the error : And, ſaying this, bow | 
ing to her, he withdrew. 

He ſaw and pitied her confuſion. She was quite 
confounded. It was very good of him to withdraw, 
to give her time to recover herſelf. Lady L. gave 
her her falts. Miſs Grandiſon hardly ever Wanted 
ſalts before. 

O what a poor creature am I, ſaid ſhe, even in my 
own eyes! Don't deſpiſe me, Harriet—Dr. Bartlett, 
can you excuſe me for ſo urdy a perſeverance M 
Lord, forgive me Lady L. be indulgent to a ſiſter's 


fault. But my brother will always ſee me in this de- 


preciating light ! * A battle hard fought,” indeed! 
How one error, perſiſted in, produces another! 
When Sir Charles heard her voice, as talking, 


every one ſoothing, and pitying her, he returned. She 


would have riſen, with a diſpoſition ſeemingly, as if 
ſhe would have humbled herſelf at his feet : But he 
took her folded hands in one of his, and with the 


other drew a chair cloſe to her, and ſat down: With 


what ſweet majeſty, and mingled compaſſion in his 
countenance ! Miſs Grandiſon's conſciouſneſs made it 
terrible only to her.—F orgive me, Sir! were her 


words. 


Dear Charlotte, I do. We have all " TT to 
be forgiven for. We pity others then moſt cordially, 
when we want pity ourſelves. Remember only, in 
the caſes of other perſons, to ſoften the a of 


your virtue. 


He had Mrs. Oldham in his thoughts, as we all ai- 
terwards concluded. 

We know not, ſaid he, to what inconveniercies 4 
ſmall departure from principle will lead: And now let 
us look forwaid. But firft, Had you rather ſhew mc 
into your dreſſing- room? 

Mis Gr. J have now no wiſh to conceal any-thing 
from the perſons preſent. I will only withdraw tor a 


5 | : She 
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She went out. I followed her. And then, want - 


ing ſomebody to divide her fault with, the dear Char- 


lotte blamed my naſty ſcribbling again: But for that, 
ſaid ſhe, I ſhould have told you all. 

And what, my dear, would that have done, returned 
?—That would not have prevented | 

No: But yet you might have given me your advice: 


I ſhould have had the benefit of that; and my confeſ- 


fions would have been, then, perhaps, atorehand with 


his accuſations. - But, forgive me, Harriet 


O my Charlotte, thought I to myſelf, could you 


but rein- in your charming ſpirit, a little, a very little, 


you would not have had two forgiveneſſes to aſk in- 
ſead of one. 


LETTER XXIII. 


Miſs BV RO x. In Continuation. 


188 Grandiſon deſired me to return to the 


company. I did. She ſoon followed me; took 


her ſeat; and, with an air of mingled dignity and 
concern, delivered herſelf after this manner. | 


If it be not too late, after a perſeverance in error ſo 


obſtinate, to reinſtate myſelf in my brother's good 
opinion, dearer to me than that of the whole world 


beſides, my ingenuouſneſs ſhall make atonement for 
that error. 

Sir Ch. I would ſpare my ſiſter the— 

Miſs Gr. I will. not be ſpared, Sir—Pray hear me 
would not, in order to extenuate my own faults (I 
hope I have not many) ſeek to throw blame upon the 
abſent ; much leſs upon the everlaſtingiy abſent : And 


yet my brother's piety muſt not be offended, if I am 


obliged to ſay ſomething thar may ſeem to caſt a ſhade 
on a memory—Be not hurt, Sir will be favourable 


to that memory, and juſt to my own fault. You, Har- 
M 3 A riet. 
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riet, would no more excuſe me, than my brother, if 


I failed in either. 


I bowed and bluſhed. Sir Charles looked at me 
with a benign aſpect. 

My father, proceeded ſhe, thought fit to be, or to 
ſeem to be, diſpleaſed with ſomething that paſſed be. 
tween him and Lord L. on the application made by 
my Lord to him for my ſiſter. 

Sir Ch. He was not willing, perhaps, that a treaty 
of marriage ſhould be begun but at his own firſt mo- 


tion, however unexceptionable the man, or the pro- 


fal. 
99 77 /s Gr. Every one knows that my father had 
great abilities; and they were adorned with a vivacity 
and ſpirit, that, where-ever pointed, there was no 
refiſting, He took his two daughters to taſk upon this 
occaſion z and, being deſirous to diſcourage in them, 
at that time, any thoughts of marriage, he exerted, 
beſides his authority, on this occaſion (which I can 
truly ſay, had due weight with us both) that vein of 
humour and raillery for which he was noted; inſo- 
much that his poor girls were confounded, and unable 
to hold up their heads. My ſiſter, in particular, Was 
made to be aſhamed of a paſſion, that ſurely no young 
woman, the object ſo worthy, ought to be aſhamed 
of. . My father alſo thought fit (perhaps for wiſe rea- 
ſons) to acquaint us, that che defizned or us but ſmall 
fortunes: And this depreciated me with myſelf. My 


ſiſter had a ſtronger mind, and had better proſpects. I 


could not but apprehend from what my /;ter ſuffered, 
what muſt be my ſufferings in turn; and I thought! 


could be induced to take any ſtep, however raſh, 


where virtue was not to be wounded, rather than un- 


dergo what ſhe underwent from the raillery of a man 


10 hvely, and fo humorous, and who ſtood in ſo ve- 


| nerable a degree of relation to me. While theſe im- 


preſſions were ſtrong in my mind, Captain Anderſon, 
who was quartered near us, had an e to fall 
2 2 
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into my company at an afſembly. He is a ſprightly 
man, and was well received by every- body; and par- 
ticularly a favourite of three young Ladies, who could 
hardly be civil to cach other, on his account: And 
chis, I own, when he made aſſiduous court to me, in 
preference to them, and to every other woman, gaye 
him ſome conſequence with me : And then, being the 
principal officer in that part of the country, he was 
careſſed, as if he were a general. A daughter of Sir 
Thomas Grandiſon was deemed a prize worthy of his 


ambition, by every-body, as well as by himſelf: 


While this poor daughter, dreading the difficulties 
that her ſiſter had met with, and being led to think, 
by what her father declared to both ſiſters, that two 
or three thouſand pounds would be the height of het 
fortune, had only to apprehend, that a captain either 
of horſe or foot, who had been perhaps for years a 
trequenter of public places, both in town and coun- 
try, in hopes of raiſing his fortune, would think him- 


F {elf but rly paid for his pains (were ſhe even ro 


obtain her father's pardon) ſhould ſhe engage without 
watting for his conſent ; as ſhe was urged to do, by 


4 Letters, which he found ways unſuſpectedly to ſend 
| acr.—l hope, Sir, I hope, my Lord, and you, my 


two ſiſters, that you will zow, from what I have ſaid. 
acquit me of inſincerity, tho' you cannot of paſt in- 


© giſcretian. 


Nevertheleſs, my pride at times was piqued : 
Sometimes I declared off; at other times was pre- 


| ailed upon by arts which men are maſters of, to go 


on again; till I found myſelf entangled, and at a loſs 
to know how to go either backward or forward. The 
gentleman was indeed of a genteel family: But the ob- 
ject of my ſiſter's regard had ſo much to be ſaid for 
him; ſtood fo well with my brother; and even with 
my father ; was ſo much the man of quality, in every 
reſpect ; that a raſh ſtep in me would be looked upon 


| as the more diſgraceful on that account: Ang I could 
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not but apprehend, that if I married Captain Ander- 
ſon, I muſt be pitied, rejected, ſcorned, for one while, 


Ff not for ever. 


And what title, often thought I, when I permitted 
myſelf ſeriouſly to think, have I to give my father a 
fan, my brother, my fitter, my Lord L. (ſhould he 


and my ſiſter marry) a brother, whom they would not 


have choſen, nor will probably own? Have they not 


a right to reject him, as zherr relation? And ſhall 
Charlotte Grandifon, the daughter of the moſt pru- 
dent of mothers, take a ſtep That ſhall make her be 
looked upon as the diſgrace of her family? Shall /þe 
be obliged to follow a ſoldier's fortune into difterent 


quarters, and perhaps to diſtant regions? 


Such as theſe were, at times, my reaſonings; and 
perhaps they would have had the leſs force With me, 


had I, in giving myſelf a huſband, had none of theſe 


relations living, on whom to obtrude a new one, to 


their diſlike, by my marriage. 


Hence I could not bear to reveal the matter to my 


. fiſter, who in her choice had ſo much advantage over 


me, I thought within theſe few weeks paſt, 1 could 
reveal it to my new-found ſiſter; and it was one of 
my motives to come hither, at your invitation, Lord 
and Lady L. when you told me ſhe was ſo obliging as 
to accompany you down : But ſhe was everlaſting) 
writing; and I was ſhy of forcing an opportunity, as 
none agreeably offered. 

Sir Ch. I would not interrupt you, Charlotte— 
But may I aſk, If this whole affair was carried on by 
Letter ? Did you not ſometimes ſee each other ? 

Miſs Gr. We did. But our meetings were not 
frequent, becauſe he was at one time quartered in 
Scotland; at another, was ſent] to Ireland; where he 
ſtaid fix or ſeven months; at others, in diſtant yan 
of the kingdom. 

Sir Ch. In what part of che King" 5 dominions 3 is the 
Captain now? 


Mi 


Aid. He is in London. 
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Mis Gr. Dear Sir, could not the perſon who ac- 
quainted you with the affair, inform you of that? 

Sir Ch. (ſmiling) The perſon could, madam z and 

Miſs Gr. I hope, my brother, after the freedom 
of my confeſſion, and an ingenuouſneſs that is not 
often found in ſuch caſes as this, will not be ſo un- 
kind as to imagine, that I ought to have traps laid for 
me, as if I were not now at laſt frank and un- 
reſerved. | 


Sir Ch. Exceedingly juſt, Charlotte ! exceedingly 


ö juſt! I beg your pardon. I ſaid, we had all ſome- 


thing to be forgiven for. I am not however queſtion- 
ing you, with intent to caſt a ſtone; but to lend you 4 
hand. | 

Ai Gr. O that we had had liberty granted to us, 
having ſuch a brother, to correſpond with him !— 
Happy ſhall I be, if I can atone— | 

There the et. 8 

Sir Ch. Proceed with your ſtory, my dear Char- 
lotte.— Greatly does the atonement overbalance the 
tault. 

Miſs Gr. (bowing to her brother) Captain Anderſon 
is in town. I have ſeen him twice. I was to have ſeen 
him at the play, had I not come down to Colnebrooke. 
Not a tittle of the truth will I hide from you. Now 
[ have recovered the right path, not one wry ſtep will 
ever again wilfully take. I have ſuffered enough by 
thoſe I had taken, tho* I endeavoured to carry it off 
as well as well as I could (even ſometimes by a ſpirit 
of bravery) when it lay heavy Here putting her hand 
to her heart. To . | | 

Sir Charles roſe from his ſeat; and taking one of 
his ſiſter's hands between both his, Worthy ſiſter ! 
Amiable Charlotte! After this noble frankneſs, I 
muſt not permit you to accuſe yourſelf. An error 
gracefully acknowieged, is à victory won. If you 
think Captain Anderſon - worthy of your heart, ” 

| mall 


— 
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ſhall have a place in mine; and I will uſe my intereſt 
with Lord and Lady L. to allow of his relation to 
them. Miſs Byron and Dr. Bartlett will look upon 
him as their friend. : 55 

He fat down again; his countenance ſhining with 
brotherly love. 

N Gr. O Sir, what ſhall I ſay? You add to my 


difficulties by your goodneſs, I have told you how! 


had entangled: myſelf, Captain Anderſon's addreſs 
began with hopes of a great fortune, which he ima. 
gined a daughter of Sir Thomas Grandiſon could not 
fail, firſt or laſt, to have, That this was his principal 
motive, has been on many occaſions (on too many 
for his advantage) viſible to me. My allowance of 
his addreſs, as I have hinted, was owing to my ap- 
prehenſions, that I ſhould not be a fortune worthy of 
a more generous man. At that time, our hfe was a 
confined one; and I girliſhly wiſhed for Liberty— 
MaTRrIMony and LiBERTY = Girliſn connexion ! 
as I have ſince thought. Ay 

We could none of us help ſmiling at this lively 
ſally: But ſhe went on more ſeriouſnrnn. 

I thought at firſt, that I could break with him when 
J would : But he holds me to it; and the more, ſince 
he has heard of your goodneſs to me; and builds great 

hopes of future preferment on the alliance. 

Sir Ch. But do you not love Captain Anderſon, 
ne? oo 
Miſs Gr. JI believe I love him as well as he loves 
me. His principal view, as I have ſaid, has come 
out, avowedly, to be to my fortune. If I regulate 
my eſteem for him by his for me, I ought not, for 
the very reaſon that he likes me, to approve of him. 
Sir Ch. I do not wonder that the Captain is defirous 
to bold you to it, to uſe your words: But, my dear 
Charlotte, anſwer me, Have you had leſs liking to 
Captain Anderſon ſince your fortune is aſcertained, and 
abſolutely in your-own power, than you had before? 


- 
1 


Captain Anderſon, perhaps, loſt his Letter- writer, 
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i Gr. Not on that account, if I know my heart: 
But he has been a much more earneſt ſuiter ſince your 
oodneſs to me was generally known, than before. 
When public report had made me abſolutely depend- 


ent on my brother; and diminiſned (beyond the 


truth, as it has proved) the circumſtances of the fa- 
mily ; and when my ſiſter and I were unhappy be- 


tween our fears and our hopes; I then heard but little 


from Captain Anderſon ; and that little was /o pru- 
dent, and /o cold—But I had found out the man 
before. | 
Lord and Lady L. with warmth of voice, called 
him unworthy man. I thought him ſa; and ſo, by 
his looks, did Dr. Bartlett. 2 

Hir Ch. Poor man !—He ſeems to have been too 
prudent, to truſt even to Providence. But what, my 


| fiſter, are not your difficulties? 


Miſs Gr. They proceed from my folly. Captain 
Anderſon appeared to me, at firſt, a man of ſenſe, as 
well as an agreeable man in his perſon and air. He 


| had a lively and eaſy elocution. He ſpoke without 


doubt; and I had therefore the leſs doubt of his un- 
derſtanding. The man who knows how to ſay agree- 


able things to a woman, in an agreeable manner, has 


her vanity on his ſide ; ſince, to doubt his veracity, 
would be to queſtion her own merit. When he came 
to write, my judgment was even ſtill more engaged in 
his favour than before. But when he thought himſelf 
on a ſafe footing with me, he then loſt his hand- 
writing, and his ſtile, and even hs orthography. I 
bluſh to ſay it; and I then bluſhed to ſee it. 
Sir Ch. Men will be men. It is natural for vs, 
when we find out our imperfections, to endeavour to 
ſupply them, or to gloſs them over to thoſe, whoſe 
good opinion of us we wiſh to engage. I have 
known men, who are not ſo ready as the Captain 
ſeems to have been, to find out their own defects. 

by 
the 
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the ſhifting of quarters. But it is ſtrange that a ma 

of family, as the Captain is ſhould be ſo very illi 
_ terate. . 

Mis Gr. His early 1 as I afterward; 
heard, made him run from ſchool, before he had ac. 
quired common ſchool-learning. His friends bought 
him a pair of colours. That was all they would ever 
do for him: And his father marrying a ſecond wife, 
by whom he had children, conſidered not him as one, 
This came out to be his ftory. But he diſplayed him- 

[ ſelf to me in very different lights. He pretended to 

i have a pretty eſtate, which, tho' not large, was well. 

þ conditioned, and capable of improvement; beſides 
very conſiderable expectations. A mind that would 
not impoſe on another, muſt leaſt bear to be impoſed 
upon itſelf : But I could not help deſhiſing him, when 
I found myſelf ſo grofly impoſed upon, by the Letters 
he had procured to be written for him ; and that he 
was not either the man of ſenſe, or learning, that he 
would have had me think him. 

Sir Ch. But what was the /afe ne. my ſiſter, 
that he thought he was upon with you? 

Miss Gr. © Sir! while all theſe good appearances 
held in his favour, he had teazed me into a promiſe. 
And when he had gained that point, ther it was, or 
ſoon after, that he wrote to me with his own hand. 

And yet, tho' he convinced me by doing ſo, that he 
had before employed another, it was a point agreed 
upon, that our intercourſe was to be an abſolute ſe- 
cret; and I trembled to find myſelf expoſed to his 
ſcribe, a man I knew not; and who muſt certainly 
deſpiſe the Lover whom he helped to all his agreeable 
fiouriſhes, and, in deſpiſing him, muſt probably deſpiſe 
me. Yet I will ſay, that my Letters were ſuch as I can 
ſubmit to the ſevereſt eye. It was indeed giving him 
encouragement enough, that I anſwered him by pen 
and ink and he preunce. enough upon it, or he 
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had never dared to teaze me, for a promiſe, as he did 
for months before I made him one. [+ 
Sir Ch. Women ſhould never be drawn-in to fetter 
themſelves by promiſes. On the contrary, they ought 
always to deſpiſe, and directly to break with the man, 
who offers to exact a promiſe from them. To what 
end is a promiſe of this kind endeavoured to be ob- 
tained, if the urger ſuſpects not the fitneſs of his ad- 
dreſſes in the eyes of thoſe who have a right to be con- 
ſulted ; and if he did not doubt either his own merit, 
or the Lady's honour and diſcretion ?—Therefore 
wanted to put it out of her own power to be dutiful ; 
or (if ſhe had begun to ſwerve, by liſtening to a 


clandeſtine addreſs) to recover herſelf? Your father, 


my dear (but you might not know that) could have 


abſolved you from this promiſe (a). You have not 
now, however, any-body to controul you: You are 


abſolutely your own miſtreſs: And I fee not but a 


promiſe— But, pray, of what nature was this pro- 


miſe? 


Miſs Gr. O my folly—1 declared, that I never 


would marry any other man without his conſent, while 
he was ſingle. By this means (to my confuſion) I 
own, that I made him my father, my guardian, my 


brother; at leaſt, I made the influences over me, of 


ſuch of them as had been living, of no avail, in the 


molt material article of my life; teazed, as I told 


you, into it; and againſt my judgment. 


Soon after, he let me know, as I ſaid, in his own 


hand-writing, what an illitefate, what a mere ſuper- 


ficial man I had entered into treaty with. And ever 


lince.I have been endeavouring by pen, as well as in 


perſon, to get him to abſolve me from my raſh pro- 


miſe : And this was my view and endeavour before 1 


had a title to the independence, in which, Sir, you 
was ſo good as to eſtabliſh me. 25 15 

I once thought, proceeded ſhe, that he would 
12 | | caſily 


(4) Numb. xxx. 3, 4, 5. 
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eaſily have complied, and have looked out elſewhere 
for a wife; for I ſought not to Fotter him, as you 
juſtly call it : He was not of ſo much conſequence 
with me; and this renders me, perhaps, the leſs ex- 
cuſeable: But you held me not long enough in ſuſ- 
penſe, as to the great things you intended to do for 
me, to enable me to obtain that releaſe from Captain 
Anderſon, which I was meditating to procure, before 
he knew what thoſe were. | 

All this time I kept my own ſecret. I had not 
confidence enough in the ſteps I had fo raſhly taken 
(indeed had not humility enough) to make any living 
creature acquainted with my ſituation : And this was 
the reaſon, I ſuppoſe, that I never was gueſſed at, or 
found out, The proverb ſays, Two can keep @ ſecret, 
when one 1s away: But my Harriet knows [I bowed] 
that I very carly, in my knowlege of her, dropt hints 
of an entanglement, as I ludicrouſly called it; for J 
could not, with juſtice, ſay Love. 

Sir Cb. Charming frankneſs! How do your virtues 
ſhine thro' your very miſtakes But there are many 
women who have ſuffered themſelves to be worſe en- 
tangled, even beyond recovery, when they have not 
had to plead the apprehenſions which yau had at en- 
tering into this affair. | | | 

Miſs Gr. You are Sir Charles Grandiſon, Sir : 1 
need not ſay more. We often dread, in raſh encoun- 

ters, to make thoſe communications, which only can 
be a means to extricate us from the difficulties into 
which we have plunged ourſelves. Had I, for the laſt 
{ix or ſeven years of my life, known my brother as [ 
now know him; had I been indulged in a correſpond- 
ence with him in his abſence; not a ſtep would J 
have taken, but with his approbation. 

Sir Ch. Perhaps I was too implicit on this occaſion : 
But I always thought it more ſafe, in a diſputable caſc, 
to check, than to give ay to, an inclination. My 


father knew the world. e was not an ill- natured 
| man. 
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man. He loved his daughters. I had not the vanity 


to imagine, that my ſiſters, the youngeſt. near as old as 
myſelf, would want my advice, in material articles: 


And to break. thro? a father's commands, for the ſake 
merely of gratifying e- don't know how-Burt I 
could not do it: And as a conſiderate perſon, when he 
has loſt a dear. friend, and more particularly a parent, 
is apt to recolle& with pleaſure thoſe inſtances in which 
he = given joy to the departed, and with pain the 
_ contrary ;' methinks I am the more ſatisfied with my- 
ſelf, for having obeyed a command, that however, 
at the time, I knew not how to account for. | 


Miſs Gr. You are happy, brother, in this recol- 


lection. I ſhould be more unhappy than I am (on 
our principles). had I vexed my father in this affair. 
hank God, he knew nothing of it. But now, Sir, 
I have told you the whole truth. I have not aggra- 
vated the failings of Captain Anderſon ; nor with to 
do ſo; for the man that once I had but the ſhadow of 
2 thought to make one day my neareſt relation, is in- 
titled, I think, to my good wyhes, tho' he prove not 
quite ſo worthy as I once believed him. 

Permit me, however, to add, that Captain An- 
derſon is paſſionate, overbearing: I have never of 
late met him, but with great relu&tance : Had I not 


come to Colnebrooke, I ſhould have /zen him, as I 


confeſled ; but it was with the reſolution that I had 
for a conſiderable time paſt avowed to him, Never 
to be his; and to be a ſingle woman all my life, if 
he would not diſengage me of my raſh, my fooliſn 
promiſe. And now be pleaſed (looking round her 
to every one preſent) to adviſe me what to do. | 


Lord L. I think the man utterly unworthy of you, 


ſiſter Charlotte. I think you are right to reſolve never 


to have him. 


Lady L. Without waiting for my brother's opi- 
nion, I muſt ſay, That he acts moſt ungeneroufly and 
unworthily, to hold you to an «7:g:a/ promite: A pro- 

| "mn; 
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miſe, the like of which you offered not to bind hin 
| I cannot, Charlotte, think you bound by ſuch 

2 promiſe : And the poor trick of getting another per- 
fon to write his Letters for him, and expoſing my fiſter 
to a ſtranger, and againſt ſtipulation—How I ſhould 
hate him — What ſay you, ſiſter Harriet? 

Harriet. J ſhould be unworthy of this kind con- 
fidence, if, thus called upon, I did not ſay ſome- 
thing, tho” it came out to be next to nothing There 
ſeems not to have been any ſtrong affection, any ſym- 
pathy of ſoul, if I may ſo expreſs myſelf, at any time, 
Miſs Grandiſon: between you and Captain * 
J think ? 

Sir Ch. A very proper queſtion. 

' Miſs Gr. There was not, on either ſide, I ee 

I have hinted at my motives, and at his. In every Let- 

ter of his, he gave me cauſe to confirm what I have 
ſaid of his ſelf-intereſtedneſs : And now his principal 
plea to hold me to my promiſe, is, his intereſt. I 
would not to him, I never did, plead mine; tho' his 

example would excuſe me, if I did. 

Tord L. Was the promiſe given in writing, ſiſter? 
Mis Gr. Indeed it was. She looked down. 
Harriet. May I be pardoned, madam ?—The iub- 

ſtance of your promiſe was, That you would never 

marry any other man without his conſent, while he 
remained unmarried—Did you promiſe, that, if ever 
you did marry at all, it ſhould be to him ? | 

Miſs Gr. No. He wanted me to promiſe that; but 
I refuſed. And now, my Harriet, what is _ ad- 
vice? 

Harriet. I beg to hear Dr. Bartltt's opinion, and 
yours, Sir (to Sir Charles) before I preſume to gie 
mine. 

Sir Charles looked at tie Doctor. The Doctor re- 
ferred himſelf to him. 

Sir Ch. Then, Dector, you mult ſet me right, it 
I am wrong. You are a Caſuiſt. 


As 
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As to what Lord L. has ſaid, I think with his Lord- 
ſhip, that Captain Anderſon appears not, in any of his 


conduct, to be worthy of Mis Grain: : Andin 


truth, I don't know many who are, If Jam partial, 
excuſe the brother. 

She bowed. Every one was pleaſed, that Miſs 
Grandiſon was enabled to hold up her head, as ſhe did, 
on this compliment from her brother. 

Sir Ch. I think alſo, if my ſiſter eſteems him not, 
the is in the right to reſolve never to be his. But what 
ſhall we ſay, as to her promile, Never to be the wite 
of any other man without his conſent, while he re- 
mains unmarried ? It was made, I apprehend, while 
ner father was living; who might, I believe, Doctor, 
you will allow, have abſolved her from it : But 
then, her very treating with him ſince to diſpenſe 
with it, ſhews, that in her own conſcience ſhe thinks 
herſelf bound by it. 

Every one being ſilent, he proceeded. 

Lady L. is of opinion, that he acts ungenerouſly 
and unworthily, to endeavour to hold her to ah un- 
equal promiſe. But what man, except a very gene- 
rous one indeed, having obtained an advantage over 
ſuch a woman as Charlot te [ Slie reddenea | would 
not try to hold it ? Muſt he not, by giving up this 


advantage, vote againſt himſelf? W omen ſhould be 


ſure of the men in whom they place a confidence 
that concerns them highly. Can you think, that the 
man who engages a woman to inake a promiſe, does 
not intend to "hold her to it? When he zcazes her to 
make it, he as good as tells her he does, let what will 
happen to make her wiſh ſhe had not. 

M:ſs Gr. O my brother! The repctition of that 
word geages Are . not raillying me in 1 


Jeſerve it. 


Sir Ch. Men gain all their ady antages by e 
by promiſes, by im ortunities—Be not concerned, my 
harlotte, that I ufe your word. 
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Miſs Gr. O my 3 what ſhall I do, if you 
railly me on my folly ? 

Sir Ch. I mean not to railly you. But I know 
ſomething of my own Sex; and muſt have been very 
negligent of my opportunities, if I know not ſomething 
of the wwor/d [1 thought, Lucy, he would here have 
uſed the word o/her inftead of the word world]. We 
have heard her reaſon for not binding the captain by a 
like promiſe ; which was, That ſhe did not value him 


enough to exact it: And was not that his mil- 


fortune? 


She is ebene of blame on this head : But her 


ſituation will be conſidered : I muſt not repeat the cir- 


cumſtances. I was grieved to hear that my ſiſter; 
had been in ſuch circumſtances! What pity, that 
thoſe who believe they beſt know the Sex, think them 
ſelves intitled to treat 1t with leaſt reſpedt ! [ How we 
women looked upon one another !] I ſhould hope in 
charity [In charity, Lucy !] and for the true value! 
bear it, as I think a good woman one of the greateſt 
glories of the creation, that the fault is not generally 
in the Sex. 

As to the Captain's artifice to add a footing by 
Letters of another man's writing ; that was enough in- 
deed to make a woman, who herſelf writes finely, 
deſpiſe him when ſhe knew it. But to what will not 
perſons ſtoop to gain a point, on which their hearts 
are fixed ?—This is no 2e method. One ſignal in- 
ſtance I will mention. Madam Maintenon, Sis re- 
ported, was employed in this way, by a favourite 
miſtreſs of Louis XIV. And this was ſaid to be the 


means of introducing her to the monarch's favour, on 


the ruins of her employer. Let me repeat, that wo- 


men ſhould be /are of their men, before they embark 
with them in the voyage of Love. Hate the man, 


fays Lady L. for expoſing her to the Letter-writer |— Ex- 
Poing — Let me ſay, that women, who would not 
be expoſed, ſhould not tw themſelves out of their 

OWN 
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owꝛn power. O Miſs Byron ! (turning, to my confu- 


ſion, to me, who was too ready to apply the firſt part 
of the caution) be ſo good as to tell my Emily, that ſhe 
never love a man, "of whoſe Love ſhe is not well 
aſſured : That ſhe never permit a man to know his 
conſequence with her, till ſhe is ſure he is grateful, 
juſt, and generous: And that ſhe deſpiſe him as a 
mean and intereſted man, the firſt moment he ſeeks 
to engage her in a promiſe. Forgive me; Charlotte: 

You ſo generouſly blame yourſelt, that you will not 
ſeruple to have your experience pleaded for an ex- 


ample to a young creature, who may not be able, if 


entangled, to behave with your magnanimity. 
Seaſonably did he ſay this laſt part, ſo imniediately 
after his reference to me; for I made Miſs Grandiſon's 
confuſion a half-cover for my own; and I fear but a 
half-cover. | 
I find I muſt not allow myſelf to be long from you, 
my dear friends; at leaſt in this company. Miſs 
Cantillon, Miſs Barnevelt, and half a dozen more 
Miſſes and Maſters, with whoſe characters and de- 
ſcriptions I firſt paraded ; Where are you? Where 
can I find you? My heart, when I ſaw you at Lady 
Betty Williams's, was eaſy and unapprehenfive : I 


could then throw my little ſquibs about me at plea- 


ſure; and not fear, by their return upon me, the 
ſingeing of my own cloaths ! 


LE TT A 
Miſs BYR ON. In Continuation. 


UT now what remains to be done for our ſiſter? 
aſked Lady L. Charlotte looked round her, as 


leconding the queſtion. Every one referred to Sir 


Charles. 


In the firſt Place, let me aſſure you, my dear Char- 


Totte, reſumed he, that if you have but the ſhadow of 2 
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preference for Captain Anderſon ; and if you believe, 


from what has paſſed between you, and from the ſul- 
penſe you have kept him in (which may have been an 


hindrance to his fortune or preſerment) that you ought 


to be his, whether in Juſtice, or by inclination ; I will 
amicably meet him, in order to make and to receive 
propoſals. If we do not find him grateful or gene- 
rous, we will make him ſo, by our example; and I 
will begin to ſet it. 

Every one was affected: Dr. Bartlett as much as 
any-body. Miſs Grandiſon could hardly fit till. 
Her chair was uneaſy to her. While her brother 
looked like one who was too much accuſtomed to acts 
of beneficence, to ſuppole he had ſaid any-thing ex- 
traordinary. 

Miſs Grandiſon, after ſome heſitation, replied, In- 
deed, Sir, Captain Anderſon is ct worthy of being 
called your brother. I will not enter into the particulars 
of his unworthineſs; becauſe TI am determined not to 
have him. He knows I am : Nor does my promiſe 
engage me to be his. Had he virtue, had he gene- 
roſity But indeed he has not either, in the degree 
that would make me reſpect him, as a woman Thould 
reſpect her huſband. 

Sin Ch. Well then, Charlotte, I would have you 
excule yourſelf, if you have given him hopes of meet- 
ing him : Let him know, that you have acquainted me 
with all that has paſſed between you ; and that you 
refer yourſelf wholly to me; but with a reſolution (if 
ſuch he your reſolution) never to be his. 

Aijs Gr. I ſhall dread his violent temper— 

Sir Ch. Dread nothing! Men who are violent to 
a woman, when they have a point to carry by being 
ſo, are not always violent to men. But I ſhall treat 


him civilly. If the man ever hoped to call you his, he 


wei be unhappy enough in loſing ſuch a prize. You may 


(el him, that I will give him a meeting where-ever he 
$ loans. "Mean time, it may not be amils, if you have 
| 110 
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no objection, to ſhew me ſome of the Letters that have 
aſſed between you; of thoſe particularly, in which 
ou have declared your reſolution not to be his; the 
farther backward, the better, if from the date of ſuch 
you have aways been of the ſame mind. 

Miſs Gr. You ſha!l ſee the copies of all my Letters; 
and all his, it you pleaſe. And you will gather from 
both, Sir, that it was owing to the unhappy ſituation I 
thought myſelf in, from the unkind treatment my 
ſiſter met with, and to the being forbidden to expett a 
fortune that would intitle me to look up to a man of 

figure in the world, that J was ever approachable by 
Captain Anderſon. | 7 | 
Sir Ch. Unhappy! But let us look forward. I will 
meet Captain Anderſon. If there are any Letters, in 
which he has treated my ſiſter unhandſomely, you muſt 
not let me ſee them. My motive for looking into any 
of them, is ſervice to you, Charlotte, and not curio- 

tity. But let me, neverthelels, ſee all that is neceſſary 
to the queſtion, that I may not, when I meet him, 
hear any-thing from him, that I have not heard from 
you; and which may make for him, and againſt you. 
I do aflure you, that I will allow in his favour, all that 
ſhall appear favourable to him, tho” againit my filter. 
I may meet him prejudiced, but not determined: And 
hope you ſee by my behaviour to you, Charlotte, that 
were you and he to have been fond Lovers in your 
Letters, you need not be afraid of my eye. I never am 
ſevere on Lovers foibles. Our paſſions may be made 
ſubſervient to excellent purpoſes. Don't think you 
have a ſupercilious brother. A ſuſceptibility of the 
. Paſſion called Love, I condemn not as a fault; but the 
contrary. Your brother, Ladies (looking upon all 
three) is no Stoic. 7 | 

And have you been in Love, Sir Charles Grandifon * 
thought I to myſelf.— Shall I, Lucy, be ſorry, or ſhall 
I be glad, if he Has? - But after all, is it not ſtrange, 
that in all this time one knows fo little of his hiſtory 
"M9 while 
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while he yas abroad ?—And yet, he ſaid, That he 


was not angry at his ſiſter, for queſtioning him on the 


ſubject. Had I been his ſiſter, queſtions of that ſort 
would not have been to be aſked now. 

But here is a new taſk for her brother, 1 ſhall long 
to know how this affair will end. 

The trial of Miſs Grandiſon, as ſhe called it, be- 
ing thus happily over, and Miſs Emily and Mr. Gran- 
diſon deſired to walk in, Sir Charles took notice, with 
ſome ſeverity on our Sex, on the general liking, which 
he ſaid women have for military men. He did not 
Know, he ſaid, whether the army were not beholden 
to this approbation, and to the gay appearance officers 
were expected to make, rather than to a true martial 
ſpirit, for many a gallant man. 

What ſay you, Emily? ſaid he: Do not a cockade, 
and a ſcarlet coat, become a fine gentleman, and help 


to make him ſo, in your eyes? 


Be picaſed, Sir, to tell me how ſuch an one ſhould 
look in my eyes, and I will endeavour to make them 


conform to your leſſons. 


He bowed to the happy girl : For my part, ſaid he, 
I cannot but ſay, that I diſlike the life of a ſoldier in 
general ; whoſe trade is in blood; who muſt be as 
much a Nlave to the will of his ſuperiors in command, 
as he is almoſt obliged to be a tyrant to thoſe under 
him. 

But as to the Sex; if it were not, that Ladies, where 
Love and their own happineſs interfere, are the moſt 


incompetent judges of all others for themſelves —Par- 


don me— 


Your ſervant, Sir, ſaid Lady L.—And weall bowed 


to him. 
How can a woman, proceeded he, who really loves 


her huſband, ſubject herſelf, of choice, to the neceſfary 


abſences, to the continual apprehenſions, which ſhe 


muſt be under for his ſaſety, when he is in the height 


of what is * called his Dur Y? He ſtopt. 
do 
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No anſwer being made, Perhaps, reſumed he, it 


may be thus accounted for: Women are the moſt de- 
licate part of the creation. Conſcious of the weak 


neſs of their Sex, and that they ſtand in need of pro- 
tection (for apprehenſiveneſs, the child of prudence, 
is as Characteriſtic in them, as courage in a man) they 
naturally love brave men And are not all — 
men ſuppoſed to be brave? 

But how are they miſtaken in their main end, ſup- 
poſing this to be it 

I honour a good, a generous, a brave, an humane 
ſoldier: But were ſuch a one to be the braveſt of 
men, how can his wife expect conſtant protection from 
the huſband who is leſs his own, and conſequently leſs 


hers, than almoſt any other man can be (a ſailor ex- 


cepted); and who muſt therefore, oftener than any 
other man, leave her expoſed to thoſe inſults, from 
which ſhe ſeems to think he can beſt defend her? 

Lady L. (ſmiling) But may it not be ſaid, Sir, that 
thoſe women who make ſoldiers their choice, deſerve, 
in ſome degree, a rank with heroes; when they can 


part with their huſbands for the lake of their coun- 


try's glory ? 

Sir Ch. Change your word glory for ſafety, Lady L. 
and your queſtion will be ſtrengthened. The word 

and thing called Glory, what miſchief has it not oc- 
caſioned !—As to the queſtion itſelf, were you ſerious, 
let every one, I anſwer, who can plead the motive, 
be intitled to the praiſe that is due to it. 

Miſs Gr. There is ſo much weight in what my 


brother has ſaid, that I thank Heaven, I am not in 


danger of being the wife of a ſoldier. 
We, who knew what ſhe alluded to, ſmiled at it; 


and Mr. Grandiſon looked about him, as if he wanted : 
to find more in the words, than they could import to 


him: And then was very earneſt to know how his 
couſin had come off. 
N 4 Sir 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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Sir Ch. Triumphantly, couſin. Charlotte's ſuppoſed 


fault has brought to light additional excellencies. 


Mr. Gr. J am ſorry for that with all my foul— 
There was no bearing her before And now what 
will become of me? | 

Miſs Gr. You have nothing new to fear, Mr. 
Grandiſpn, I aflure you. TI have been detected in real 


faults. I have been generouſly treated, and repent 


of my fault. Let me have an inſtance of like ingenu- 
-—"h in you; and I will lay, there are * of us 
ot 

Mr. Gr. Your ſervant, cate; Either way I muſt 
have it. But were you to follow the example by 
which you own yourſelf amended, I might have the 
better chance, perhaps, of coming up to you in in- 
genuouſneſs. | 

Lord L. Upon my word, fiſter Charlotte, Mx 
Grandiſon has ſaid a good thing. : 

Miſs Gr. I think ſo too, my Lord. I will put it 
down. And if you are wiſe, Sir (to him) aſk me to 
ſew up your lips till to-morrow dinner-time. 

Mr. Grandiſon looked offended. 

Sir Ch. Fie, Charlotte 

Jam glad, thought I, my 5 Miſs n 
that you have not loſt much ſpirit by your trial | 

73 td 
Mrss Grandiſon has ſhewed me ſome of the e 


that paſſed between Captain Anderſon and her. How 


muſt ſhe have deſpiſed him, had ſhe been drawn in to 


give him her hand! And the more for the poor figure 


he would have made as a brother to her brother! How 
muſt ſhe have bluſhed at every civility paid him in 
ſuch a family ! Yet from ſome paſſages in his Letters, 


I dare fay, he would have had the higher opinion of 


himſelf ; farſt for his ſucceſs with her, and tor cvery 

civility paid him afterwards by her relations. 
And thus had Sir Thomas Grandiſon, with all his 
pride, like to have thrown his daughter, a * 1 
gh 
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high character, fine underſtanding, and an exalted 
mind, into the arms of a man, who had neither for- 
tune, nor education, nor yet good ſenſe, nor genero- 
fity of heart, to countenance his pretenſions to ſuch a 
Lady, or her for marrying beneath herſelf. _ 
This is a copy of what Miſs Grandiſon has written 
to ſend to Captain Anderſon. | 
"0% 
AD I had a generous man to deal with, I needed 
not to have expoſed myſelf to the apprehended 
cenſures of a brother, whoſe virtues made a ſiſter, leſs 
erfect than himſelf, afraid that he would think her 
unworthy of that tender relation to him, from the 
occaſion. But he is the nobleſt of brothers. He pities 
me; and undertakes to talk with you, in the moſt 
friendly manner, at your own appointment, upon a 
ſubject that has long greatly diſtreſſed me; as well 
you know. I will not recriminate, as I might: But 
this aſſurance I muſt, for the hundredth time, repeat, 
That I never can, never will be to you, any other than 
CHARLOTTE GRANDISON, 


She is diſſatisfied with what ſhe has written: But J 
tell her, I think it will do very well. — — 


LET FM AXE 
Miſs By Ron. In Continuation. 
Thurſday, Mar. 16. 


CIR Charles has already left us. He went to town 
this morning on the affairs of his Executorſhip. 
He breakfaſted with us firſt. _ 

Dr. Bartlett, with whom already I have made myſelf 
very intimate, and who, I find, knows his whole heart, 
tells me he is always fully employed. That we knew 
before—No wonder then, that he is not 1n Love. = 
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has not had leiſure, I ſuppoſe, to attend to the calls 


of ſuch an idle paſſion. 
You will do me the juſtice | to own, that in the 


round of employments I was eng gaged in at Selby- 


houſe, I never knew any-thing of the matter : But 
indeed there was no Sir Charles Grandiſon ; firſt to 
engage my gratitude ; and then, my heart. 80 it IS; 
I mult not, it ſeems, deny it. If 1 did, “ a child in 
* Love: matters would detect me.” 

th $2 - 


7 


0 My Lucy! I have been hard ſet by theſe 


ſiſters. They have found me out; or rather, let me 


know, that they long ago found me out. I will tell 
you all as it paſſed. 

I had been ſo buſy with my pen, that, tho' ac- 
cuſtomed to be firſt dreſſed, where-ever I was, I was 
now the laſt. They entered my drefling-room arm 
in arm; and I have ſince recollected, that they looked 
as if they had miſchief in their hearts; ; Miſs Gran- 


diſon eſpecially. She had ſaid, She would play me a 


trick. 
I was in ſome little hurry, to be ſo much behind- 
hand, when I ſaw them dreſſed. 


Miſs Grandiſon would do me the honour of aſſiſting 


me, and diſmiſſed Jenny, who had but juſt come in 
to offer her ſervice. 
She called me charming creature twice, as ſhe was 


_ obligingly buſy about me; and the ſecond time ſaid, 


Well may my brother, Lady L. ſay what he did of 
this girl. 

With too great eagerneſs, What, 8 ſaid I— 
J was going to add—did he ſay *—But, catching my- 
ſelf up, in a tone of leſs ſurprize—deſigning to turn 


it off WHaATH honour you do me, madam, in this your 
kind aſſiſtance ! 


Miſs Grandiſon leered archly at me; then turning 


to Lady L.; This Harriet 15 Ours, ſaid the, 1s more 


Puniſh 


- 
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Puniſh her then, Charlotte, ſaid Lady L. You have, 
tho! with much ado, been brought to ſpeak out your- 
ſelf; and ſo have acquired a kind of right to puniſh 
thoſe who affect diſguiſes to their beſt friends. 

Lord bleſs me, Ladies! And down I ſat— What, 
what—I was going to ſay, do you mean! But ſtopt, 


and I felt my face glow. 
What, what ! repeated Miſs Grandiſon — My 


ſweet girl can ſay nothing but Vat, what !—One 


of my fellows, Sir Walter Watkyns, is in her head, 
1 ſuppoſe — Did you ever ſee 9 — Watkyns, 


Harriet ? 


My handkerchief was in my hand, as I was going 


to put it on. I was unable to throw it round my 
neck. O how the fool throbbed, and trembled ! 

Miſs Gr. Confirmation, Lady L. Confirmation 

Lady L. I think lo, truly But it wanted none 
to me. 
Har. I am ſurpriſed! Eg Ladies, what can 
you mean by this ſudden attack? 

Miſs Gr. And what, Harriet, can you mean by 
theſe Nat, what's, and this ſudden emotion *— Give 
me your handkerchief !—What doings are here 


She ſnatched it out of my trembling hand, and put 


it round my neck—-Why this /udden palpitation ?— 


Ah! Harriet! Why won't you make confidents of 


your two ſiſters ? Do you think we have not found 
you out before this ? 


Har. Found me out! How found me out Dear 
Miſs — you are the moſt an LY that 


ever lived! 


I ſtood up, trembling. 
Miſs Gr. Am I ſo? Bur, to cut the matter ſnort 


[Sit down, Harriet, You can hardly ſtand. ] Is it ſuch 
a diſgraceful thing for a fine girl to be in Love? 

Har. Who I, I, in Love? 

Miſe Gr. (laughing) So, Lady 5 you ſee that 


Harriet has found herſelf out to be a fine girl !— 
” "—— 
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Diſqualify now; can't you, my dear? Tell fibs, 
Be affected. Say you are not a fine girl, and-jv. 
forth. | 

Har. Dear Miſs Grand iſon—It was your turn ye ſter. 
day. How can you forget 
Miß Gr. Spiteful too! My life to a farthing, you 

y for this, Harriet !—But, child, I was not in 
h Harriet! That gentleman in North. 
hamptonſhire Did you think we thould not find you 
7 
This heartened me a little. 

Har. O Madam, do you think to come at any- 
thing by ſuch methods as this? I ought to have been 
aware of Miſs Grandiſon's alarming ways. 

Miſs Gr. You pay tor his, allo, Harriet. Did 
you not ſay, that I ſhould take the reins, Lady L.) 
Iwill have no mercy on our younger ſiſter for this 
abominable affectation and reſerve. 

Har. And ſo, Ladies, you think, I warrant, that 
Mr. Orme 

Lady L. Take the reins, Charlotte (making a 
motion, with a ſweet pretty air, with her handker- 
chief, as if ſhe toſſed her ſomething)—I myſelf, Har- 
riet, am againſt you now. I wanted a trial of that 
franknefs of heart, for which I have heard you 10 
much commended : And, ſurely, you might have 
| ſhewed it, if to any per ſons living, to your two 
liſters. | 

AMijs Gr. No more, no more, Lady L. Have you 
not left her to me? I will puniſh her. You will have 
too much lenity.—-—And now tell me, Harriet 
Don't you love Mr. Orme better than any man you 
ever yet faw ? 

Har. Indeed I do not. | 

M/s Gr. Whom do you love better, Harriet? 

I Pray, Miſs Grandiſon 

A7js Gr. And pray, Miſs Byron! | 

Har Reſume the reins, Lady Oy m— 

ils 
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Miſs Grandiſon has no mercy ! Yet met with a great 


deal yelter— | 
Mis Gr. Yeſterday ? — Very well But then I was 


ingenuous— 

Har. And am not [?—Pray, Lady Ln 

Lady L. I think, not 

And ſhe ſecmed a little tov cruelly to enjoy the 
utter I was in. 

Miſs Gr. And you lay, that there is no one gentle- 
man in Northamptonſhire 

Har. What is the meaning of this, 1 But I 
do aſſure you, there is not — 

Miſs Gr. See, Lady L. there are ſome queſtions 
that the girl can anſwer readily enough. 

| believe I looked ſerious. I was s ſilent. Indeed 
my very ſoul was vexed. 

Miſs Gr. Ay, Harriet, be ſullen: Don't anſwer 
any queſtions at all. That's your only way, now— 
And then we go no further, you know. But tell me 


—Don't * repent, that you have given a denial to 


Lady D.? 

Har. I won't be ſullen, Ladies. Tet I am not 
pleaſed to be thus— + 

Miſs Gr. Then own yourſelf a woman, Harriet 
and that, in ſome certain inſtances, you have both af- 


fectation, and reſerve. There are ſome caſes, my 


dear, in which it is impoſſible but a woman muſt be 
guilty of affectation. 

Har. Well then, ſuppoſe I am. I never pretended 
to be clear of the toibles which you impute to the Sex, 
I am a weak, a very weak creature: You ſee I am— 

Tr on I put my hand in my pocket for my handker- 
chief, 


Mis Gr. Ay, weep, love. My ſiſter has heard me ſay, 


that I never in my lite ſaw a girl ſo lovely in tears. 
Har. What have I done to deſerve 
Mifs Gr. Such a compliment '—Hay But you 
iha'n't weep neither. — Why, wh) 5„ is this ſo 
affecting, IIarriet? | Jar, 
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Har. You ſurpriſe me !—Parted with you but an 
hour or two ago—And nothing of theſe reproaches, 
And now, all at once, both Ladies | 
Miſs Gr. Reproaches, Harriet !|— 
R Har. I believe ſo. I don't know what elſe to call 
them. 5 
Miſs Gr. What! Is it a reproach to be taxed with 
Love | | | 
Har, But the manner, madam— | 
Miß Gr. The manner you are taxed with it, is 
the thing then Well, putting on a grave look, and 
aſſuming a ſofter accent—You are in Love, however: 
But with whom? is the queſtion—Are we, your 
ſiſters, intitled to know with whom? | 
Surely, Ladies, thought I, you have ſomething to 
fay, that will make me amends for all this intolerable 
teazing : And yet my proud heart, whatever it were 
to be, ſwelled a little, that hey ſhould think hat would 
be ſuch high amends, which, however, I by myſelf, 
communing only with my own heart, would have 
thought ſo. 3 "EW 
Laqd L. (coming to me, and taking my hand) Let 
me tell you, our deareſt Harriet, that you are the moſt 
inſenſible girl in the world, if you are abt in Love— 
And now what ſay you? = 
Har. Perhaps I do know, Ladies, enough of the 
Paſſion, to wiſh to be leſs alarmingly treated. 
They then ſitting down, one on either fide of me; 
each took a hand of the trembling fool. : 
I think I i reſume the reins, Charlotte, ſaid the 
Counteſs. We are both cruel. But tell us, my lovely 
ſiſter, in one word tell your Caroline, tell your Char- 
lotte, if you have any confidence in our love (and in- 
deed we love you, or we would not have teazed you 
as we have done) if there be not one man in the world, 
whom you love above all men in it? | 
I was filent. I looked down. I had, in the ſame 
moment, an ague, in its cold, and in its hot fit, They 
vouch- 


muſt grant it. 
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vouchſafed, each, to preſs with her lips the paſſive 
hand each held. | | 
Be not afraid to ſpeak out, my dear, faid Miſs. 
Grandiſon. Aſſure yourſelf of my love; my true 
ſiferly love. IJ once intended to lead the way to the 
opening of your heart by the diſcovery of my own, 
before my brother, as I hoped, could have found me 
out—But nothing can be hid= — 
Madam ! Ladies! ſaid I, and ſtood up in a hurry, 


and, in as great a diſcompoſure, ſat down again 


Your brother has not, could not—I would die be- 


fore 25 | 
Miſs Gr. Amiable delicacy |—He has not—But 
ſay you, Harriet, he could not? — If you would not be 


teazed, don't aim at reſerves—But think you, that 


we could not ſee, on an hundred occaſions, your heart 
at your eyes ?—That we could not affix a proper 
meaning to thoſe ſudden throbs juſt here, patting my 
neck ; thoſe half-ſuppreſſed, but always involuntary 
ſighs—[T fighed]—Ay, juſt ſuch as that ¶ I was con- 
founded But, to be ſerious, we do aſſure you, Har- 
riet, that had we not thought ourſelves under ſome 


little obligation to Lady Anne S. we ſhould have 


talked to you before on this ſubject. The friends of 
that Lady have been very ſolicitous with us—And 
Lady Anne 15 not averſe— | 
Har. Dear Ladies! withdrawing the hand that 
Miſs Grandiſon held, and taking out my handker- 
chief; you ſay, you love me Won't you deſpiſe 
whom you love ?—TI do own— | 
There I ſtopt ; and dried my eyes. 
Lach JL. What does my Harriet own ?— 
Har. O madam, had Ia greater opinion of my 


vn merit, than I have reaſon to have (and I never 


had ſo little a one, as ſince J have known you two) 


I could open to you, without reſerve, my whole 


heart—But one requeſt I have to make you Lou 


They 
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They both in a breath aſked what that was. 
Har. It is, That you will permit your chariot to 
carry me to town this very afternoon—And long ſhall 
not that town hold your Harriet Indeed, indeed, La- 


dies, I cannot now ever look your brother in the face 


And you will alſo both deſpiſe me! I know you 
Will! | 
Sweet, and as ſeaſorable as ſweet (for I was very 
much affected) were the aſſurances they gave me of 
their continued love. 5 . 
Miß Gr. We have talked with our brother this 
morning— 1 AE 
Har. About me! I hope he has not a notion, that 
— There I ſtopt. 


Lady L. You were mentioned : But we intend not 


ro alarm you further. We will tell you what paſſed, 
Lady Anne was our ſubject. T 
I was all attention, | nt | | 
Miſs Gr. We aſked him if he had any thoughts of 
marriage? The queſtion came in properly enough,; 
from the ſubject that preceded it. He was ſilent: 
But ſighed, and looked grave [Why did Sir Charles 


Grandiſon ſigh, Lucy? ]. We repeated the queſtion. 


You told us, brother, faid I, that you do not intend 
to reſume the treaty begun by my father for Lady 
Frances N. What think you of Lady Anne S.? 


We need not mention to you how conſiderable her 


fortune is; what an enlargement it would give to 
your power of doing good; nor what her diſpoſition 
and qualitics are: Her perſon is far from being diſ- 
agreeable : And ſhe has a great eftcem for you. | 

I think Lady Anne a very agreeable woman, replied 
he: But if ſhe honours me with a preferable eſteem, 


ſhe gives me regret; becauſe it is not in my power to 


return it. | 
Not in your porcer, brother? 
It is not in my power to return it. | 
O Lucy i how my heart fiuitered ! The ague-fit 
1 came 


— — AA 


e 
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came on again; and I was hot and 2 as before, 
amoſt in the ſame moment. 

They told me, they would not teaze me further. 
hut there are ſubjects, that cannot be touched upon 
without raiſing emotion in the boſom of a perſon who 
hopes, and is uncertain. O the cruelty of ſuſpenſe ! 
How every new inſtance of it tears in prone my be- 
fore almoſt burſting heart 
Miſs Gr. My brother went on—You have often 
hinted to me at diſtance this ſubject. I will not, as 
might, anſwer your queſtion, now ſo dire&ly put, 
by ſaying, that it is my wiſh to ſee you, Charlotte, 
happily married, before I engage myſelf: But, per- 
haps, I ſhall be better enabled ſome time hence, than 
I am at preſent, to return ſuch an anſwer as you may 
expect from a brother. 

Now, my Harriet, we are afraid, by the words, Not 
in his power, and by the hint, that he cannot at pre- 
tent anſwer our queſtion as he may be enabled to do 
ſome time hence; we are afraid, that ſome foreign 
Lady— _ 

They had raiſed my hopes; and now, exciting my 
fears by ſo well-grounded an apprehenſion, they were 
obliged for their pains to hold Lady L's falts to my 
noſe. I could not help expoſing myſelf; my heart 
having been weakened too by their teazings before. 
My head dropt on the ſhoulder of Miſs Grandiſon. 
Tears relieved me. 

I defired their pity. They aſſured me of their 
love; and called upon me, as I valued their friend- 
Ihip, to open my whole heart to them. | 

J pauſed. I hefitated. Words did not imme- 
diately offer themſelves. But at laſt, I ſaid, Could I 
have thought myſelf intitled to your excuſe, Ladies, 
your Harriet, honoured, as ſhe was, from the firſt, 
with the appellation of Her, would have had no re- 
ſerve to her ſiſters: But a juſt conſciouſneſs of my 
own unworthineſs overcame a * that I will 


V Ou. . 1 O . ſay, 
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ay, is naturally frank and unreſferved. Nen. hows- 


3—ꝛ—— 


There I ſtopt, and held down my head. 

Lady IL. Speak out, my dear What Now— 
Miſs Gr. What Now, however— — 
Harriet. Thus called upon; thus encouraged— 


And I lifted up my head as boldly as I could (but it 


was not, I believe, very boldly) I will own, that the 
man, who by ſo ſignal an inſtance of his bravery and 


goodneſs engaged my gratitude, has poſſeſſion of my 


whole heart. 
And then, almoſt unknowing what I did, I threw 


one of my arms, as I fat between them, round Lady 


L's neck, the other round Miſs Grandiſon's; my 


glowing face ſeeking to hide itſelf in Lady L's boſom. 
They both embraced me, and afſured me of their 
united intereſt, They ſaid, They knew I had alſo 
Dr. Bartlett's high regard : But that they had in vain 
ſought to procure new lights from him ; he conſtantly, 
in every-thing that related to their br other, referring 
himſelf to him: And they aſſured me, that I had 
likewiſe the beſt wiſhes and intereſt of Lord L. to the 
tulleſt extent. 
This, Lucy, 1s „ I ſay? 

—ſome eaſe to my pride, as to what the family think 


of me: But yet, how is that pride mortified, to be 


thus obliged to rejoice at this ſtrengthening of hope 
to obtain an intereſt in the heart of a man, "of whoſe 


engagements none of us know any-thing ! But if, at 


laſt, it ſhall prove, that that worthieſt of hearts is 


diſengaged ; and if I can obtain an intereſt in it; be 


pride out of the queſtion ! The man, as my aunt 


wrote, is Sir Charles Grandiſon. 
I was very earneſt to know, ſince my eyes had been 


ſoch tell-tales, if their brother had any ſuſpicion of my 


regard for him. 
They could not, they Ga, either from his words 


or behaviour, gather that he had, He had not been 


WO: 
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ſo much with me, as they had been. Nor would they 
wiſh that he ſhould Tuſpe&t me. The beſt of men, they 
ſaid, loved to have difficulties to conquer. Their 
brother, generous as he was, was a nan. 

Yet, Lucy, I thought at the time of what he ſaid 
at Sir Hargrave Pollexfen's, as recited by the ſhort- 
hand writer—That he would not marry the greateſt 
princeſs on earth, if he were not aſſured, that ſhe loved 
him above all the men in it. TER 

I fanſy, my dear, that we women, when we love, 
and are doubtful, ſuffer a great deal in the apprehen- 
fon, at one time, of diſguſting the object of our paſ- 
hon, by too forward a Love; and, at another, of diſ- 
obliging him by too great a reſerve. Don't you think 
ſo? 

The Ladies ſaid, They were extremely ſolicitous to 
fee their brother married. They wiſhed it were to 
me, rather than to any other woman; and kindly 
added, That I had their hearts, even at the time when 
Lady Anne, by a kind of previous engagement, had 
their Vous, _ | 
And then they told me what their brother ſaid of 
me, with the hint of which they began this alarming 
converſation. _ | 

When my brother had let us know, ſaid Miſs 
Grandiſon, that it was not in his power to return a 
preterable eſteem for a like eſteem, if Lady Anne 
honoured him with it; I ſaid Had Lady Anne as 
many advantages to boaſt of, as Miſs Byron has, 
could you then, brother, like Lady Anne ? 

Miſs Byron, replied he, is a charming woman. 

Lady L. (lily enough, continued Miſs Grandiſon) 
ſaid, Miſs Byron is one of the prettieſt women I ever 
beheld. I never ſaw in any face, youth, and dignity, 
and ſweetneſs of aſpect, fo happily blended. 

On this occaſion, Lucy, my vanity may, I hope, 
revive, ſo long as I repeat only, and repeat juſtly. 

Forgive me, Lady L. replied my brother But 
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& as Alexander would be drawn only by Apelles; ſo 
« would I ſay to all thoſe who leave mind out of the 
« deſcription of Miſs Byron, That zhey are not to 
e deſcribe her. This young Lady” [You may look 
proud, Harriet !] „* has united in her face, feature, 

* complexion, grace, and expreſſion, which very few 


„ women, even of thoſe who are moſt celebrated for 


beauty, have //ngly in equal degree: But, what is 
« infinitely more valuable, ſhe has a heart that is 
66 equally pure and open — She has a fine mind: And 
ce it 1s legible in her face. Have you not obſerved, 
cc. Charlotte, added he, what intelligence her very 
« ſilence promiſes? And yet, when ſhe ſpeaks, ſhe 
<« never diſappoints the moſt raiſed expectation. 5 

I was ſpeechleſs, Lucy. | 

Well, brother, continued Miſs Grandiſon—lf there 


is not every-thing you ſay in Miſs Byron's face and 


mind, there ſeems to me little leſs than the warmth of 
Love in the deſcription—You are another Apelles, 
Sir, if his colours were the moſt glowing of thoſe of 
all painters. | 

My eyes had the aſſurance to aſk Miſs Grandiſon, 


What anſwer he returned to this? She ſaw they had. 


Ah! Harriet! ſmiling—That's a meaning look, 
with all its baſhfulneſs. This was my brother's an- 
ſwer—** Every-body muſt love Miſs Byron—You 
& know, Charlotte, that I preſented her to you, and 
« you to Her, as a third ſiſter: And what man better 
ce loves his ſiſters, than your brother?“ 
Wie both looked down, Harriet; but not quite ſo 
filly, and ſo diſappointed, as you now look— | 
Dear Miſs Grandiſon 


Well, then, another time don't let your eyes aſk 


queſtions, inſtead of your lips. 


Third fifter ! my Lucy! Indeed I believe I looked 


filly enough. To lay the truth, I was diſappointed. 


Har. And this was all that paſſed ? * You hear by 


1 my queſtion, Ladies, that my lips ui keep my eyes 
in countenance. Ms 
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Miſs Gr. It was; for he retired as ſoon as he had 
ſaid this. 

Har. How revived madam ?—Any diſcompo— Vou 
laugh at my folly ; at my preſumption perhaps— _ 
They both ſmiled. No, I can't ſay that there 
ſeemed to be either in his words or manner, any 
diſtinguiſhing emotion; any great diſcompo—He was 

about to retire before. 

Well, Ladies, I will only ſay, That the beſt thing 
] can do, is, to borrow a chariot-and- ſix, and drive 
away to Northamptonſhire, 

But why ſo, Harriet? 

Becauſe it is impoſſible but I muſt ſuffer in your. 
brother's opinion, every time he ſees me, and that 
whether I am ſilent or ſpeaking. 

They made me fine compliments : But they would 
indeed have been fine ones, could wy have made 
them from their brother. 

Well, but, Lucy, don't you think, chat had Sir 
Charles Grandiſon meant any-thing, he would have 
expreſſed himſelf to his ſiſters in ſuch high terms, be- 
fore he had ſaid one very diſtinguiſhing thing to me ? 
Let me judge by myſelt—Men and women, I believe, 
are ſo much alike, that, put cuſtom, tyrant-cuſtom, 
out of the queſtion, the meaning of the one may be 
generally gueſſed at by that of the other, in caſes 
where the heart is concerned. What civil, what po- 
lite things, could I allow myſelf to ſay to and of Mr. 
Orme, and Mr. Fowler ! How could I praiſe the ho- 
neſty and goodneſs of their hearts, and declare my 


pity for them! And why? Becauſe I meant nothing 


more by it all, than a warmer kind of civility ; that I 
was not afraid to let go, as their merits pulled. And 
now, methinks, I can better gueſs, than I could 7/1 
now, at what Mr. Greville meant, when he wiſhed 
me to declare, that I hated him Sly wretch !—fince 
the woman who uſes a man inſolently in courtſhip, 
certainly makes that man of more importance to her, 
than ſhe would wiſh him to think himſelf, — 

O 2 But 
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But why am I ſtudious to torment myſeſf? What 
will be, muſt, ** Who knows what Providence has 
„ deſigned for Sir Charles Grandiſon?“ May he be 
nappy |—But indeed, my Lucy, your Harriet is much 
otherwiſe, at this time. | 


LETTER: EVI 
Miſs ByY RON, To Mijs SEL BY. 


T WILL not let you loſe the ſubſtance of a very 
& agreeable converſation, which we had on Tueſday 
night after ſupper. 

You may be ſure, my Lucy, I thought it the more 
agreeable, as Sir Charles was drawn in to bear a con- 
fiderable part in it. It would be impoſlible to give 
you more than paſſages, becauſe the ſubjects were 
various, and the tranſitions ſo, quick, by one perſon 
aſking this queſtion, another that, that I could not, 
were I to try, connect them as I endeavour generally 
to do. | : 

Of one ſubject, I particularly owe you ſome 

account. Miſs Grandiſon, in her lively way (and 
lively ſhe was, notwithſtanding her trial ſo lately 
over) led me into talking of the deteſted maſquerade. 

She put me upon recollecting the giddy ſcene, which 
thoſe dreadfully intereſting ones that followed it, had 
made me wiſh to blot out of my memory. | 

I ſpared you at the time, Harriet, ſaid ſhe. I aſked 
you no queſtions about the maſquerade, whe you flew 
to us firſt, poor frighted bird! with all your gay 
plumage about you. je. 

I coloured a deep crimſon, I believe. What were 
Sir Charles's firſt thoughts of me, Lucy, in that fan- 
taſtic, that hated dreſs? The ſimile of the bird too, 
was his, you know; and Charlotte looked very 
archly. | | 1 
My dear Miſs Grandiſon, ſpare me ſtill. Let me 

| | | beorget, 
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forget, that ever I preſumptuouſly ventured into ſuch 
a ſcene of folly. _ CE | | 

Do not call it by harſh names, Miſs Byron, ſaid Sir 
Charles. We are too much obliged to it. 

Can I, Sir Charles, call it by 7% harſh a name, 
when I think, how fatal, in numberleſs ways, the 
event might have proved? But I do not ſpeak only- | 
with reference to that. Don't think, my dear Miſs 
Grandiſon, that my diflike to myſelf, and to this 
fooliſh diverſion, ſprings altogether from what befel 
me : The ſame ſhocking villainy might have been at- 
tempted by the ſame vile man from a more laudable 
and reaſonable diverſion. I had on the ſpot the ſame 
contempts, the ſame diſdain of myſelf, the ſame diſlike 


pf all thoſe who ſeemed capable of joy on the light, 


the fooliſh occaſion. 

My good Charlotte, ſaid Sir Charles ſmiling, 1s leſs 
timorous than her younger ſiſter. Se might he per- 
ſuaded, I fanſy, to venture — —- | 

Under your conduct, Sir Charles. You know, 
Lady L. and I, who have not yet had an opportunity 
of this ſort, were trying to engage you againſt the 
next ſubſcription-ball. 

Indeed, ſaid Lady L. our Harriet's diftreſs has led 
me into reflexions I never made before on this kind of 
diverſion; and I fanſy her account of it will perfectly 
fatisfy my curioſity. 5 1 

Sir Ch. Proceed, good Miſs Byron. I am as cu- 
rious as your ſiſters, to hear what you ſay of it. The 
ſcene was quite new to you. You probably expected 
entertainment from it. Forget for a while the acci- 
dental conſequences, and tell us how you were at the 
time amuſed. Rs | 3 

Amuſed, Sir Charles Indeed J had no opinion of 
the diverſion, even before I went. I knew I ſhould 
defpiſe it. I knew I ſhould often wiſh myſelf at home 
before the evening were over. And fo indeed I did. 


I whiſpered my couſin Reeves more than once, O ma- 
O4 dam! 
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dam! this is ſad, this is intolerable ſtuff! This place 


is one great Bedlam ! Good Heaven! Could there be 
in this one town ſo many creatures devoid of reaſon, 
as are here got together? I hope we are all here? 
Yet you ſee, faid Miſs Grandiſon, however Lady L. 
is, or ſeems to be, inſtantaneouſly reformed, there 
were to, who would gladly have been there : The 
more, you may be ſure, for its having been a diver- 
hon prohibited to us, at our firſt coming to town. Sir 


Charles lived long in the land of maſquerades—O, 


my dear! we uſed to pleaſe ourſelves with hopes, that 
when he was permitted to come over to England, we 
ſhould ſee golden days under his auſpices. 

Sir Ch. (imiling) Will you accompany us to the 


| next ſubſcription- ball, Miſs Byron? 


I, Sir Charles, ſhould be inexcuſable, if 1 
Mis Gr. (interrupting, and looking archly) Nor 


under our brother's conduct, Harriet? 


Indeed, my dear Miſs Grandiſon, had the diver- 
ſion not been prohibited, had you once ſeen the wild, 
the ſenſeleſs contuſion, you would think juſt as I do? 
And you would have one ſtronger reaſon againſt coun- 
tenancing it by your preſence ; for who, at this rate, 
Mall make the ſtand of virtue and decorum, if ſuch 
Ladies as Miſs Grandiſon and Lady L. do not? But 
I ſpeak of the common maſquerades, . which I believe 


are more diſorderly. I was diſguſted at the freedoms 


taken with me, tho' but the common freedoms of the 


place, by perſons, who ſingled me from the throng, 
hurried me round the rooms, and engaged me in fitty 
idle converſations ; and to whom, by the privilege of 
the place, ] was obliged to be bold, pert, ſaucy, and 
to aim at repartee and ſmartneſs ; the current wit of 
that witleſs place. They once got me into a country- 
dance. No prude could come, or it ſhe came, could 
be a prude, there. 


Sir Ch. Were you not pleaſed, Miſs Byron, with 


the firſt coup d'oeil of that gay apartment ? 


A 
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A momentary pleaſure : But when I came to re- 
flect, the bright light, ſtriking on my tinſel dreſs, made 
me ſeem to myſelf the more conſpicuous fool. Let 
me be kept in countenance as I might, by ſcores of 
{till more ridiculous figures, what, thought I, are 
other peoples follies to me? Am I to make an ap- 
pearance that ſhall want the countenance of the 
vaineſt, if not the ſillieſt, part of the creation? 
What would my good grandfather have thought, 
could he have ſeen his Harriet, the girl whoſe mind 

he took pains to form and enlarge, "mingling, in a. 
habit ſo prepoſterouſly rich and gaudy, with a croud 
of Satyrs, Harlequins, Scaramouches, Fauns, and 
Dryads; nay of Witches and Devils; the graver 
habits ſtriving which ſhould moſt diſgrace the cha- 
racters they afſumed, and every one endeavouring 
to be thought the direct contrary of what he or ſhe 
appeared to be ! 

Miſs Gr. Well .then, the Devils, at leaſt, muſt 
have been charming creatures 
Lady L. But, Sir Charles, might not a m 
if decorum were obſerved, and every one would ſup- 
port with wit and ſpirit the aſſumed character 

Mr. Gr. Devils and all, Lady L.? 5 

Lady L. It is contrary to decorum for ſuch ſhocking 

characters to be aſſumed at all: But might it not, 
Sir Charles, ſo regulated, be a rational and an almoſt 
inſtructive entertainment ? 
Sir Ch. You would hardly be able, my dear ſiſter, 
to collect eight or nine hundred people, all wits, and 
all obſervant of decorum. And if yon could, does 
not the example reach down to thoſe who are capable 
of taking only the bad and dangerous parts of a diver- 
ſion; which you may ſee, by every common news- 
paper, is become dreadfully general? | 

Mr. Gr. Well, Sir Charles, and why ſhould not 
the poor devils in /ow life divert themſelves as well as 
their betters ? For my part, 1 rejoice when I ſee ad- 

| vertiſed 
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vertifed an eighteen-peny maſquerade, for all the 
y *prentice fouls, who will that evening be Arca- 


dian Shepherdeſſes, Goddeſſes, and Queens. 


I bluſhed at the word Arcadian; yet Mr. Grandi 
ſon did not ſeem to have my maſquerade dreſs in his 


thoughts. 


Miſs Gr. What low profligate ſcenes couldſt thou 
expatiate upon, good man! if thou wert in proper 


company! I warrant thoſe Goddeſſes have not wanted 


an adorer in our coufin Everard. . 
Mr. Gr. Dear Miſs Charlotte, take care! I pro- 
teft, you begin to talk with the ſpite of an old maid. 
Miß Gr. There, brother! Do you hear the 
wretch ? Will not you, knight-errant like, defend 
the cauſe of a whole claſs of diſtreſſed damſels, with 
our good Yorkfhire aunt at the head of them ? 
Sir Ch. Thoſe general prejudices and aſperſions, 
Charlotte, are indeed unjuſt and cruel}. Yet I am for 
having every-body marry. Bachelors, couſin Everard, 
and maids, when long fingle, are looked upon as 
houſes long empty, which no-body cares to take. As 
the houſe in time, by long diſuſe, will be thought by 
the vulgar haunted by evil ſpirits, ſo will the others, 
by the many, be thought poſſeſſed by no good ones. 
The tranſition was ſome- how made from hence to 


the equitableneſs that ought to be in our judgments of 


one another. We muſt in theſe caſes, ſaid Sir Charles, 


throw merit in one ſcale, demerit in the other; and it 


the former weigh down the latter, we muſt in charity 
ronounce to the perſon's advantage. So it is humbly 
oped we ſhall finally be judged ourſelves : For who 
is faultlefs? | 
Yet, ſaid he, for my own part, that I may not be 
wanting to prudence, I have ſometimes, where the 
merit is not very ſtriking, allowed perſons, at firſt ac- 
quaintance, a ſhort leaſe only in my good opinion; 
fome for three, ſome for ſix, ſome for nine, others for 


twelve moriths, renewable or not, as they anſwer 


expectation. 
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expectation. And by this means I leave it to every 
one to make his own character with me; I preſerve 
my charity, and my complacency ; and enter direct- 
ly, with frankneſs, into converſation with him; and 
generally continue that freedom to the end of the re- 
ſpective perſon's leaſe. | A 

Mifs Gr. J wonder how many of your leaſes, bro- 
ther, have been granted to Ladies ? 85 

Sir Ch. Many, Charlotte, of the friendly ſort: But 

the kind you archly mean, are out of the queſtion at 

ſent. We were talking of eſteem. 
This inſenſibly led the converſation to Love and 
Courtſhip; and he ſaid [What do you think he ſaid, 
Lucy? That he ſhould not, perhaps, were he in 
Love, be over- forward to declare his paſſion by words; 
but rather ſhew it by his aſſiduities and veneration, 
unleſs he ſaw, that the ſuſpenſe was painſul to the ob- 
ject; and in this caſe it would be equally mean and 
inſolent not to break ſilence, and put himſelf in the 
power of her, whoſe honour and delicacy ought to be 
dearer to him than his own. | : 

What ſay you to this, Lucy? 

Some think, proceeded he, that the days of court- 
ſhip, are the happieſt days of life : But the man, who, 
as a Lover, thinks ſo, is not to be forgiven. Yet it 
muſt be confeſſed, that hope gives an ardour which 
fubſides in certainty. . 
Hheeing called upon by Lord L. to be more explicit; 

Jam not endeavouring, ſaid he, to fet up my parti- 
cular humour for a general rule. For my own ſake, I 
would not, by a too early declaration, drive a Lady 
into reſerves; ſince that would be to rob myſelf of 
thoſe innocent freedoms, and of that complacency, to 
which an honourable Lover might think himſelf inti- 
tled; and which might help him [Don't be affright- 
ed, Ladies 1] to develope the plaits and folds of the 
male heart. 

This 


5 
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This developement ſtuck with us women a little. 
We talked of it afterwards. And Miſs Grandiſon 
then ſaid, It was well her couſin Everard ſaid not 
that. And be anſwered, Sir Charles may with more 

ſafety fteal a horſe, than I look over the hedge. 
Miſs Gr. Ay, couſin Grandiſon, that is becauſe 
| you are a Rake. A name, believe me, of at leaſt as 
much reproach, as that of an Old Maid. 
. Gr. Aſperſing a whole claſs at once, Miſs 
Charlotte! Tis contrary to your own maxim: And 
a claſs too (this of the Rakes) that many a generous- 
ſpirited girl chooſes out of, when ſhe would diſpoſe 
of herſelf and her fortune. 
Miſs Gr. How malapert this Everard ! 
What Sir Charles next ſaid, made him own the 
character, more decently, by his bluſhes, 
The woman who chooſes a Rake, ſaid he, does 

not conſider, that all the ſprighily airs for which ſhe 
preferred him to a better man, either vaniſh in matri- 
mony, or are ſhewn to others, to her mortal diſquiet. 
The agreeable will be carried abroad: The dilagree- 
able will be brought home. It he reform (and vet 
bad habits are very difficult to ſhake off) he will P- 
bably, from the reflexions on his paſt guilty life, be 
an unſociable companion, ſhould deep and true con- 
trition have laid hold on him: If not, what has ſne 
choſen? He married not from honeſt principles: A 
Rake deſpiſes matrimony: If ſtill a Rake, what hold 
will ſhe have of him? A Rake in Paſſion is not a 
Rake in Love. Such a one can ſeldom be in Love: 
From a laudable paſſion he cannot. He has no deli- 
cacy. His Love deſerves a vile name. And if fo, 
it will be ſtrange, if in his eyes a common woman 
excel not his modeſt wife. 

What he faid, was openly approved by the Gentle- 
men; tacitly by the Ladies. 

The ſubje& changing to marriages of mos of 


unequal years z 1 * ſaid Lord . a woman of cha- 
| racter, 
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racter, and not reckoned to want ſenſe, who married 
at twenty a man of more than fifty, in hopes of bu- 
rying him; but who lived with her upwards of twenty 


years; and then dying, ſhe is now in treaty with a 


young Rake of twenty-two. She is rich; and, poor 


woman | hopes to be happy. Pity, Sir Charles, ſhe 


could not ſee the picture you have been drawing. 
Retribution, replied Sir Charles,will frequently take 
its courſe. The Lady, keeping in view one ſteady 


purpoſe ; which was, That ſhe would marry a young 
man, whenever death removed the old one; forgot, 
when ſhe loſt her huſband, that ſhe had been growing 
older for the laſt twenty years; and will now, very 


probably, be the deſpiſed mate to the young huſband, 


that her late huſband was to her. Thirty years hence, 
the now young man will perhaps fall into the error of 


his predeceſſor, if he outlive the wife he is going to 


take, and be puniſhed in the ſame way. Theſe are 
what may be called puniſhments in kind. The vio- 
lators of the ſocial duties are frequently puniſhed by 
the ſucceſs of their own wiſhes. Don't you think, 


my Lord, that it is ſuitable to the divine benignity, as 


well as juſtice, to lend its ſanctions and puniſhments 
in aid of thoſe duties which bind man to man? 
Lord L. ſaid ſome very good things. Your Harriet 
was not a mute: But you know, that my point is, to 
let you into the character and ſentiments of Sir Charles 
Grandiſon : And whenever I can do them tolerable 
juſtice, I ſhall keep to that point. You will promiſe 


for me, you ſay, Lucy—lI know you will. 
But one might have expected that Dr. Bartlett 


would have ſaid more than he did, on ſome of the 
ſubjects: Yer Mr. Grandiſon, and he, and Miſs 


Emily, were almoſt equally, and attentively, filent, 


till the laſt ſcene : And then the Doctor ſaid, J muſt 
ſhew you a little tranſlation of Miſs Emily's from the 
Italian. She bluſhed, and looked as if ſhe knew not 
whether ſhe ſhould ſtay or go. I ſhall be glad to ſee 


any - 
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any- thing of my Emily's, ſaid Sir Charles. I know 
ſhe is a miſtreſs of that language, and elegant in her 
own. Pray, my dear * her) let us be obliged, it 
it will not pain you. 

She bluſhed, and „ | 

I muſt firſt tell you, ſaid the Doctor, that I was the 
occaſion of her chooſing ſo grave a ſubject, as you will 
find that of the ſonnet from which hers is taken. 

A ſonnet! ſaid Miſs Grandiſon. My dear little 
PotTEss, you muſt ſet it, and ſing it to us. 

No, indeed, madam, ſaid Miſs Jervois, bluſhing 
ſtill more, Dr. Bartlett would by no means have me 
a Poeteſs, I am ſure : And did you not, dear madam, 
ſpeak that word, as if you mean to call me a name? 

I think ſhe did, my dear, ſaid Sir Charles: Nor 
would I have my Emily diſtinguiſhed by any name, 
but that of a diſcreet, an ingenious, and an amiable 
young woman. The titles of Wit, and Poeteſs, have 
been diſgraced too often by Sappho s and Corinna's 
ancient and modern. Was not this in your head, 
ſiſter? But do not be diſturbed, my Emily [The 


poor girl's eyes gliſtened] I mean no check to 
livelineſs and modeſt ingenuity. The eaſy pro 


ductions of a fine fancy, not made the buſineſs of life 
or its boaſt, confer no denomination that is diſgrace- 
ful, but very much the contrary. 

I am very glad, for all that, ſaid Miſs Jervois, that 
my little tranſlation is in plain proſe : Had it not, 
ſhould have been very much afraid to have it ſeen. 

Even in that caſe, you need not to have been afraid, 
my dear Miſs Jervois, ſaid the good Dr. Bartlett: 
Sir Charles is an admirer of good | poetry: And Mits 
Grandiſon would have recollected the Philomela's, 
the Orinda's, and other names among her own Sex, 
whoſe fine genius does it honour. 

Your diffidence and ſweet hu mility, my dear Emily, 
faid Lady L. would, in you, make the moſt envied 
accompliſhments amiable. 


Tam 


ol. 2. 

now Il am ſure, faid the lovely girl, hanging down her 
her head, tears ready to ſtart, I have reaſon to be affected 
, if with the ſubject. — The indulgent mother is deſcribed 


with ſo much ſweet tenderneſs -O what pleaſures do 

mothers loſe, who want tenderneſs ! | 

the We all, either by eyes or voices, called for the 
Sonnet, and her tranſlation. Dr. Bartlett ſhewed 

chem to us. I ſend copies of both. 


SONNET of Vincenzio da F ilicaja. 


Qual madre i figh con pietoſo aſfetto 
Mira, e d amor fi ; ſtrugge a lor davante; 
E un bacia in fronte, ed un ſi ſiringe al petto, 
Uno tien gu 1 inocchi, un fulle piante; 

E mentre agli atti, a1 gemiti, all' aſpetto 
Lor voglie intende 51 diverſe, e tante, 
A queſti un guardo, a quei diſpenſa un detto, 
E ſe ride, o Sadira, e ſempre amante : 

Tal per noi Provuidenza alta infinita 
Veglia, e queſti conforta, e quei provvede, 
E tutti aſcolta, e porge a tutti aita. 

E ſe niega talor grazia, o mercede, 
O mega ſol, perche a pregar ne invita ; 
O negar finge, e nel negar concede, 


<« See a fond mother incircled by her children: 
With pious tenderneſs ſhe looks around, and her 
“ ſoul even melts with maternal Love. One ſhe 
„ kiſſes on the forehead ; and claſps another to her 
e boſom. One ſhe ſets upon her knee: and finds a ſeat 
upon her foot for another. And while, by their acti- 
65 ons, their liſping words, and aſking eyes, ſhe under- 
<« ſtands their various numberleſs little wiſhes; to theſe 


4 “ ſhe diſpenſes a look; a word to thoſe ; and whe- 
«© ther ſhe ſmiles or frowns, *tis all in tender Love. 

; “ Such to us, tho' infinitely high and awful, is 

1 © PROVIDENCE : So it watches over us; comforting 

| « theſe; providing for thoſe ; liſtening to all; aſſiſt⸗ 

40 ing 
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< ing every one: And if ſometimes it denies the 
& favour we implore, it denies but to invite our more 
<« earneſt prayers; or, ſeeming to deny a bleſſing, 
“ grants one in that refuſal.” 


When the tranſlation was read aloud, the tears that 
before were ſtarting, trickled down the ſweet girl's 
cheeks. But the commendations every one Joined in, 
and eſpecially the praiſes given her by her guardian, 
drove away every cloud from her face. 


LETTER XXVII. 
Sir CHaRLEs GRANDISON, To Miſs GRANDSON. 


My dear Charlotte, Friday, March 17. 

1 HAVE already ſeen Captain Anderſon. Richard 
Saunders, whom I ſent with your Letter, as ſoon 

as I came to town, found him at his lodgings near 
Whitehall. He expreſſed himſelf, on reading it, be- 
fore the ſervant, with diſcreet? warmth. I would 
not make minute enquiries after his words, becauſe J 
intended an amicable meeting with him. | 

We met at four yeſterday afternoon, at the Cocoa- 
tree in Pallmall: Lieut. Col. Mackenzie, and Major 
Dillon, two of his friends, with whom I had no ac- 
quaintance, were with him. The Captain and I with- 
drew to a private room. The two gentlemen entered 
it with us. | 15 

You will on this occaſion, I know, expect me to 


be particular: Yer muſt allow, that I had no good 


cauſe to manage; ſince thoſe points that had mot 
weight (and which were the ground of your objecti- 
ons to him, when you ſaw him in a near light) 
could not be pleaded without affronting him; and 
if they had, would hardly have met with his allow- 
ance; and could therefore have no force in the 
argument. 5 ED | 


On 
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On the two gentlemen entering the room with us, 


without apology or objection, I aſked the Captain, If 


they were acquainted with the affair we met upon? 
He faid, They were his dear and inſeparable friends, 
and knew every ſecret of his heart. Perhaps in this 


| caſe, Captain Anderſon, returned I, it were as well 


they d1d not. 
We are men of honour, Sir Charles Grandiſon, 


ſaid the Major, briſkly. 
I don't doubt it, Sir. But where the delicacy of a 


Lady is concerned, the hearts of the principals ſhould 


be the whole world to each other. But what is done, 
is done. I am ready to enter upon the affair before 
theſe gentlemen, if you chooſe it, Captain. 

You will find us to be gentlemen, Sir Charles, ſaid 
the Colonel, 

The Captain then began, with warmth, his own 
ſtory. Indeed he told it very well. I was pleaſed, 
for my ffter's ſake (pardon me, Charlotte) that he 
did. He is not contemptible, either in perſon or un- 
derſtanding. He may be ſaid, perhaps, to be an illi- 
terate, but he is not an ignorant man; tho' not the 
perſon whom the friends of Charlotte Grandiſon would 
think worthy of the firſt place in her heart. 

After he had told his ſtory (which I need not repeat 


to you) he inſiſted upon your promiſe. And his two 


friends declared in his favour, with airs, each man, a 


little too peremptory. I told them ſo; and that they 


muſt do me the juſtice to conſider me as a man of 
lome ſpirit, as well as themſelves. I came hither with 

a friendly intention, gentlemen, ſaid I. I do not love 
to follow the lead * ſpirits: But if you expect 
to carry any point With me, it muſt not be either by 
raiſed voices, or heightened complexions. 

Their features were all at once changed: And they 
laid, they meant not to be warm. 

I told the Captain, That I would not enter into a 
minute defence of the Lady, tho' my lifter, I owned, 

. P f 5 that 


ru fHis rost va. 


that there had appeared a precipitation in her conduct. 
Her treatment at home, as ſhe apprehended, was not 
anſwerable to her merits. She was young, and knew © 
nothing of the world. Young Ladies were often 
ſtruck by appearances. You, Captain Anderſon, ſaid 
I, have advantages in perſon and manner, that might 
obtain for you a young Lady's attention. And as ſhe 
believed herſelf circumſtanced in her family, I wonder 
not that ſhe lent an ear to the addreſs of a gallant 
man ; whoſe command in that neighbourhood, and, I 
bt not, whoſe behaviour in that command, aided 
to his conſequence. But I take it for granted, 1 
that you met with difficulties from her, when ſhe | 
came to reflect upon the diſreputation of a young wo- 
man's carrying on clandeſtinely a correſpondence with 
a man, of whoſe addreſs her father, then living, was 
not likely to approve. There was none of that vio- 
lent paſſion on either ſide, that precludes reaſon, dil- 
cretion, duty. It is no wonder then, that a woman 
of Charlotte Grandiſon's known good ſenſe ſhould 
reflect, ſhould conſider : And perhaps the leſs, that 
you ſhould erefore ſeek to engage her by promiſe. 
But what was the promiſe ? It was not the promiſe 
that, it ſeems, you ſought to engage her to make z 
To be abſolutely yours, and no other man's : But it 
was, That ſhe would not marry any other man with- 
out your conſent, while you remained ſingle. An 
unreaſonable promiſe, however, I will preſume to ſay, 
Either to be propoſed, or ſubmitted to. 

Sir] ſaid the Captain, and looked the Soldier. 

I repeated what I laſt ſaid. 

Sir! again ſaid the Captain; and looked upon his 
friends, who pointed each his head at the other, and 
at him, by turns—as if they had aid, * fres 
language 

For, Sir, proceeded I, did it not give room to 
think, that you had either ſome doubts of your own 


merit with the Lady, or of her affection and _ 
_ nels 
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neſs? And in either caſe, ought it to have been pro- 
ofed ? Ought it to have been made? For my part, 
F mould diſdain to think of any woman for a wife, 
who gave me reaſon to imagine, that ſhe was likely 
to balance a moment, as to her choice of me, or any 
other man. | 
Something in that! ſaid the Colonel. 
As you explain yourſelf, Sir Charles, ſaid the 
Major ey 
The Captain, however, fat ſwelling. He was not 
ſo eaſily ſatisfied. 
Your motive, we are not to queſtion, Captain, was 
Love. Mails Grandiſon is a young woman whom any 
man may love. By the way, where a man is aſſured 
of a return in Love, there is no occaſion for a pro- 
miſe, But a promiſe was made. My ſiſter is a wo- 
man of honour. She thinks herſelf bound by it; and 
ſhe is content to lead a ſingle life to the end of it, if 
you will not acquit her of this promiſe. Yet ſhe leaves, 
and at the time did leave, you free. You will have 
the juſtice, Sir, to allow, that there is a generoſity in 
her conduct to you, which remains for you to ſhew to 
her, ſince a promiſe ſhould not be made but on equal 
terms, Would you hold her to it, and be not held 
yourſelf ? She deſires not to hold you. Let me tell 
you, Captain, that if J had been in your ſituation, and 
had been able to prevail upon myſelf to endeavour to 
bring a Lady to make me ſuch a promiſe, I ſhould 
have doubted her Love of me, had ſhe not ſought to 
bind me to her by an equal tie. What! ſhould I 
have faid to myſelf, is this Lady dearer to me than all 
the women upon earth ? Do I ſeek to bind her to me 
by a folemn promiſe, which ſhall give me a power over 
her ? And has ſhe ſo little regard for me, as not to 
value, whether I marry any other woman * 
The gentlemen looked upon one another ; but 
were filent. I proceeded. = : 
Let us ſet this matter in its true light. Here is a 
F 2 young 
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young woman, who had ſuffered herſelf to be embar- 
raſſed in a treaty, that her whole heart, ſhe aſſures 
me, was never in. This was her fault. But know we 
not how inextricable are the entanglements of Love, 
as it is called, when young women are brought to enter 
into correſpondence with men ? Our Sex have oppor- 


| _ of knowing the world, which the other have 
not. Experience, gentlemen, engaging with inexpe- 


- and perhaps to the difference of twice the num- 
ber of years [ Sir! ſaid the Captain ] the combat 
muſt be too unequal. How artfully do men endea- 


vour to draw in the women whom they think it worth 


their while to purſue !—But would any man here wiſh 
to marry a woman, who declares that ſhe was inſen- 
ſibly drawn in beyond her purpoſe ? who ſhewed, 

when ſhe refuſed to promiſe that ſhe would be his, 
in preference to all other men, that ſhe did not love 
him above all other men ? who, when ſhe was pre- 
vailed on to fetter herſelf, made him not of conſe- 
quence enough to herſelf to bind him? and, in a 


word, who has long ago declared to him, and Neadily 


perſiſts i in the declaration, That ſhe zever will be his ? 
Tou ſeem, gentlemen, to be men of ſpirit. Would 
you with to marry the firſt woman on earth on theſe 
terms, if you could obtain her? - which, however, is 


not the caſe; ſince Miſs Grandiſon's promiſe ex- 


tends not fo far as to oblige her to marry Captain 
Anderſon. 
The Captain did not, he told me, like ſome part of 


what I had ſaid; and fill leſs ſome of the words I had 


uſed ;—and ſcemed to be diſpoſing his features to take 


a ſiercer turn than became the occaſion. 1 interrupted 


him therefore: I meet you not, Captain, ſaid I, either 
to hear, or to obviate, cavils upon words. When [ 


| have told you, that I came with an amicable inten- 


tion, I expect to be believed. I intend not offence. 

But let us be 3zenv. I am perhaps a younger man by 

ten years, than any one preſent; but J have ſeen - 
| worl 
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world, as much as any man of my age; and know 
what is due to the character of a gentleman, whether 
it be Captain Anderſon's, or my own : And expect 
not wilful miſconſtructions. 

All I mean is, Sir, ſaid the Captain, that J will not 
be treated contemptuouſly, no, not even by:B the bro- 
ther of Miſs Grandiſon. 

The brother of Mails Grandiſon, Sir, is not ac- 
cuſtomed to treat any man contemptuouily, Don't 
treat yourſelf ſo, and you are ſaſe from unworthy 
treatment from me. Let me add, Sir, that I permit 
every man to fix his character with me, as he pleaſcs. 
I will venture to ſay, I have a large charity; but I 
extend it not to tameneſs : But yet will always allow 
a third perſon to decide upon the juſtice of my inten- 
tions and actions. 

The Captain ſaid, That he aſcribed a great deal of 
my ſiſter's 2% tiveneſs in her denial of him (thoſe were 
his words) to the time of my arrival in England'; and 
he doubted not, that I had encouraged the propoſals, 
either of Sir Walter Watkyns, or of Lord G. becauſe 
of tacir quality and fortunes: And hence his difficul- 
ties were encreaſed. 

And then up he ral; ſlapt one hand upon the table, 
put the other on his ſword, and was going to ſay ſome 

very fierce things, prefacing them with damning his 


blood; when I ſtood up: Hold, Captain; be calm, 


if poſfible— Hear from me the naked truth: I will 
make you a fair repreſentation; and, when I have 
done, do you reſume, if you think it neceſſary, that 
angry air you got up with and fee what you'll make 
of it. 

His friends interpoſed, | He fat down, half out of 
breath with anger. His ſwelled features went down 
by degrees. 

The truth of the matter is ſtrictly and briefly this. 

All my fiſter's difficulties (which, perhaps, were 
greater in apprehenſion than in fact) ended with my 


7 3 father's 
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father's life. I made it my buſineſs, on my arrival, 


as ſoon as poſſible, to aſcertain my ſiſters fortunes, | 


Lord L. married the elder. The two gentlemen you 


have mentioned, made their addreſſes to the younger. 
I knew nothing of you, Captain Anderſon. My filter 
had wholly kept the affair between you and her, in her 
own breaſt. She had not revealed it, even to her ſiſter, 
The reaſon ſhe gives, and to which you, Sir, could 


be no ſtranger, was, That ſhe was determined never 


to be yours. The ſubject requires explicitneſs, Cap- 
tain Anderſon : And I am not accuſtomed to palliate, 


whenever it does. She hoped to prevail upon you to 


leave her as generouſly free, as ſhe had left you. Ido 
aſſure you, upon my honour, that ſhe favours not either 
of the gentlemen. I know not the man ſhe does fa- 


vour. It & I, her brother, not herſelf, that am ſo- 


licitous for her marrying. And, upon the indifference 
ſhe expreſſed to change her condition, on terms to 


which no objection could be made, I ſuppoſed ſhe 


muſt have a ſecret preference to ſome other man. I 


was afterwards informed, that Letters had paſſed be- 
tween her and you, by a Lady, who had it from a 


gentleman of your acquaintance. You have ſhewn 


me, Sir, by the preſence of theſe gentlemen, that 


you were not ſo careful of the ſecrer, as my ſiſter 


Had been.—They looked upon one another, 


I charged my ſiſter, upon this diſcovery, with re- 
ſerve to me: But offered her my ſervice in her own 
way; aſſuring her, that if her heart were engaged, 
the want of quality, title, and fortune, ſhould not be 
of weight with me; and that whomſoever ſhe ac- 
cepted for her huſband, him would I receive for my 
brother. 

The Colonel and the Maj or extravagantly applauded 
a behaviour on this occaſion, which deſerved no more 


than a common approbation. 14 
She ſolemnly aſſured me, proceeded I, that altho“ 


ſe held berſelf bound by the promiſe which youth, 
inexpe⸗ 
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inexperience, and ſolicitation, had drawn her in to 
make, ſhe reſolved to perform it by a perpetual ſingle 
life, if it were inſiſted upon. And thus, Sir, you ſee, 
that it depends upon you to keep Charlotte Grandiſon 
a ſingle woman, till you marry ſome other Lady (A 
power, let me tell you, that no man ought to ſeek to 
obtain over any young woman) or generouſly to acquit 
her of it, and leave her as free as ſhe has left you. — 
And now, gentlemen (to the Major and Colonel) if 
you come hither not ſo much parties as judges, I leave 
this matter upon your conſideration ; and will with- 


draw for a few moments. 


left every mouth ready to burſt into words; and 
walked into the public room. There I met with Co- 
lonel Martin, whom I had ſeen abroad; and who 
had juſt aſked after Major Dillon. He, to my great 
ſurprize, took notice to me of the buſineſs that brought 


me thither. 


You ſee, my ſiſter, the conſequence you were of to 


Captain Anderſon. Ile had not been able to forbear 


boaſting of the honour which a daughter of Sir Tho- 
mas Grandiſon had done him, and. of his enlarged 
proſpects, by her intereſt, Dear Charlotte—How 
unhappy was the man, that your pride ſhould make 
you think yourſelf concerned to keep ſecret an affair 
that he thought a glory to him to make known to 
many ! For we ſee (ſhall I not ſay, to the advantage 
of this gentleman's character) that he has many dear 
and inſeparable friends, from whom he concealed not 
any ſecret of his heart. 

Colonel Mackenzie came out ſoon after, and we 


withdrew to the corner of the room. He talked a 


great deal of the ſtrength of the Captain's paſſion ; of 
the hopes he had conceived of making his fortune, 


thro' the intereſt of a family to which he imputed 


conſideration : He made me a great many compli- 
ments : He talked of the great detriment this long- 


| 3 affair had been to his friend; and told me, 
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with a grave countenance, that the Captain was grown 


as many years older, as it had been in hand; and was 


ready to rate very highly ſo much time loſt in the 
prime of life. In ſhort, he aſcribed to the Captain the 
vie'vs and the diſappointments of a military fortune- 
hunter too plainly for his honour in my eye, had. I 
been diſpoſed to take proper notice of the meaning of 
what he ſaid. 

After having heard him out, I defired the Colonel 
to let me know what all this meant, and what were 
the Captain's expectations. 

He paraded on again, a long time; and aſked me, 
at laſt, If there were no hopes that the Lady— 

None at all, interrupted J. She has ſteadily de- 
clared as much. Charlotte Grandiſon is a woman of 
fine ſenſe. She has great qualities, She has inſupe- 
rable objections to the Captain, which are founded on 
a more perfect knowlege of the man, and of her own 
heart, than ſhe could have at firſt, It is not my in- 
tention to depreciate him with his friend: I ſhall not, 


therefore, enter into particulars. Let me know, Co- 


lonel, what the gentleman pretends to. He is pal- 
ſionate, I fee: J am not a tame man: But God for- 
bid, that Captain Anderſon, who hoped to be bene- 
fit d by an alliance with the daughter of Sir Thomas 
Grandiſon, ſhould receive hurt, or hard treatment, 
from her brother ! 


Here Colonel Martin, who had heard ſomething of 


what was ſaid; deſired to ſpeak with Colonel Macken- 
zie. They were not ſo diſtant, but my ear unavoid- 


ably caught part of their ſubject. Colonel Martin 


expatiated, in a very high manner, on my character, 
when I was abroad. He imputed bravery to me (a 


great article among military men, and with you La- 


Ties) and I know not how many good qualities—And 
Colonel Mackenzie took him in with him to the other 
two gentlemen : Where, I ſuppoſe, every- -thing that 
had paited was repeated, 
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After a while, I was deſired by Colonel Martin, in 
the name of the gentlemen, to walk in; he himſelf 
fitting down in the public room. 8 


They received me with reſpect. I was obliged to 


hear and ſay a great many things, that I had ſaid and 
heard before: But at laſt two propoſals were made 
me; either of which, they ſaid, if complied with, 
would be taken as laying the Captain under very high 
obligation. Ep | N 6 
Poor man! I had compaſſion for him, and cloſed 
with one of them; declining the other for a reaſon 
which I did not give to them. To fay truth, Char- 
| latte, I did not chooſe to promiſe my zntereſt in be- 
half of a man, of whoſe merit I was not aſſured, had 
| been able to challenge any, as perhaps I might by 
Lord W's means; who ſtands well with proper per- 
ſons. A man ought to think himſelf, in ſome mea- 
ſure, accountable for warm recommendations ; eſpe- 
cially where the public is concerned: And could I 
give my promiſe, and be cool as to the performance? 
And I ſhould think myſelf alſo anſwerable to a worthy 
man, and to every ane connected with him, if I were 
a means of lifting one leſs worthy over his head. I 
choſe therefore to do that ſervice to him, for which I 
am reſponſible only to myſelf. After I have ſaid this, 
my filter muſt aſk me no queſtions. | 

I gave a rough draught, at the Captain's requeſt, of 
the manner in which I would have releaſes drawn. 
Colonel Martin was deſired to walk in : And all the 


gentlemen promiſed to bury in ſilence all that had ever 
come to their knowlege, of what had paſſed between 


Charlotte Grandiſon, and Captain Anderſon. 


Let not the mentioning to you theſe meaſures, hurt 


you, my ſiſter. Many young Ladies of ſenſe and fa- 
mily have been drawn into ſtill greater inconveni- 
encles than you have ſuffered. Perſons of eminent 
abilities {I have a very high opinion of my Charlotte's) 


ſeldom err in ſmall points. Moſt young women, Wo 


begin 


| 
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begin a correſpondence with our deſigning Sex, think 
they can ſtop when they will. But it 1s not ſo. We, 
and the dark ſpirit that ſets us at work, which we 


ſometimes miſ-call Love, will not permit you to do 
fo. Men and Women are Devils to one another. 


They need no other tempter. 
All will be completed to-morrow ; and your writ- 


ten promiſe, of conſequence, given up. I congratu- 


late my ſiſter on the happy concluſion of this affair. 
You are now your own miſtreſs, and free to chooſe 


for yourſelf. I ſhould never forgive myſelf, were I, 


who have been the means of freeing you from one 
controul, to endeavour to lay you under another, 


Think not either of Sir Walter or of Lord G. if your 


heart declare not in favour of either. You have 
ſometimes thought me earneſt in behalf of Lord G.: 
But I have never ſpoken in his favour, but when you 
have put me upon anſwering objections to him, which 
J have thought inſufficient : And indeed, Charlotte, 
ſome of your objections have been ſo ſlight, that I was 
ready to believe, you put them for the pleaſure of 
having them anſwered. je : 
My Charlotte need not doubt of admirers, where- 
ever ſhe ſets her foot. And I repeat, that whoever 
be the man ſhe inclines to favour, ſhe may depend 


upon the approbation and good offices of 


Her ever-affeftionate Brother, 
CHARLES GRANDISON. 


LETTER mn 
Miß HARRIE IT Byxox, To Miſs SELBY. 


| | Friday, Mar. 17. 
1 Send you incloſed (to be returned by the firſt 
opportunity) Sir Charles's Letter to his fiſter, ac- 
quainting her with the happy concluſion of the affair 
between Captain Anderſon and her. Her brother, as 
| | you 
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you will fee, acquits her not of precipitation. If he 
did, it would have been an impeachment of his juſtice. 
O the dear Charlotte | how her pride 1s piqued at the 
meanneſs of the man But no more of this —_— 


as the Letter is before you. 


And now, my dear and honoured friends, let me 
return you a thouſand thanks for the great pacquet of 
my Letters, juſt ſent me, with a moſt indulgent one 


from my aunt, and another from my uncle. 


I have already put into the two Ladies hands, d 
my Lord's, without reſerve, all the Letters that reach 


to the maſquerade affair, from the time of my ſetting 


out for London; and when they have read thoſe, I 
have promiſed them more. This confidence has 
greatly obliged them; and they are employed, with 
no ſmall carneſtneſs, in peruſing them. 


This gives me an opportunity of purſuing my own. 
devices And what, beſides ſcribbling, do you think 
one of them is—A kind of perſecution of Dr. Bart- 


lett; by which, however, I ſuſpect, that I myſelf am 
the greateſt ſufferer. Hes an excellent man; and 1 
make no difficulty of going to him in his cloſet ; en- 
couraged by his aſſurances of welcome. 


Let me ſtop to fay, my Lucy, that when I approach 


this good man in his retirement, ſurrounded by his 
books, his table generally covered with thoſe on pious 
ſubjects, I, in my heart, congratulate the ſaint, and 


inheritor of future glory; and in that great view, am 


the more deſirous to cultivate his friendſhip. 
And what do you think is our ſubject ? Sir Charles, 


Il ſuppoſe, you gueſs And fo it is, either in the mid- 


dle or latter end of the few converſations we have yet 


had time to hold: But, I do aſſure you, we begin 


with the ſublimeſt ; tho' I muſt fay, to my ſhame, 
that it has nor ſo much of my heart, at preſent, as 
once it had, and I hope again it will one day have— 


The great and glorious truths of Chriſtianity, are this 
WORE ; which yet, from this good Dr. Bartlett, 


warns 


„ 
| 


to oed 1. and the Lad! des, and me, a paragraph Ol 
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warms my heart, as often as he enters into it, But 


this very ſubject, ſublime as 1t 1s, brings on the other, 
as of conſequence : For Sir Charles Grandiſon, with- 
out making an oſtentatious pretenſion to religion, is 
the very Chriſtian in practice, that theſe doctrines teach 
a man to be. Muſt not then the doctrines introduce 
the mention of a man who endeavours humbly to 
imitate the Divine example? It was upon good 
grounds he once ſaid, That as he muſt one day die, 
ic was matter of no moment to him, whether it were 
to morrow, or forty years hence. 


The Ladies had referred me to the Doctor himſelf - 


for a more ſatisfactory account than they had given 
me, how Sir Charles and he firſt came acquainted. 1 
d him ſo, and aſked his indulgence to me in this 
Cg ir 7. | | 

He took it kindly. He had, he ſaid, the hiſtory cf 
it written down. His nephew, whom he often employs 
as his amanuenſis, ſhould make me out, from that 
little hiſtory, an account of it, which I might ſhew, he 


was pleaſed to ſay, to ſuch of my ſelect triends, as I 


entruſted with the knowlege of my own heart. 


I ſhall impatiently expect the abſtract of this little 
hiſtory; and the more, as the Doctor tells me, there 


will be included ſome particulars of Sir Charles's be- 
haviour abroad in his younger life, and of Mr. Beau- 
champ, whom the Doctor ſpeaks of with love, as his 
patron's deareſt friend, and whom he calls a ſecond 
Sir Charles Grandiſon. 


3 


Set, my Lucy, the reward of a of heart 
My communicatiweneſs has been already encouraged 
with the peruſal of two Letters from the ſame excellent 
man to Doctor Bartlett; to whom, from early days 


* 


(as I ſhall be ſoon more particularly informed) he has 


given an account of all his conduct and movements. 
The Doctor drew himſelf in, however, by reading 


1 
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two out of one of them : And he has even allowed 
me to give my grandmamma and aunt a fght of 
them. Return them, Lucy, with the other Lettcr, 
by the very next poſt, He ſays, he can deny me no- 
thing. I wiſh I may not be too bold with him-—As 
for Miſs Grandiſon, ſhe vows, that ſhe will not let 
the good man reſt till ſhe gets him to communicate 
what he ſhall not abſolutely declare to be a ſecret, to 


4s three ſiſters, and my Lord L. If the firit man, 


ſhe ſays, could not reſift 0z2 woman, how will the 
Doctor deal with 7bree, not one of them bchind-hand 
with the fir/t in curioſity ? And all loviog him, and 
whom he profeſſes to eſtcem? You ſee, Lucy, that 
Miſs Grandiſon, has pretty well got up her ipirits 
again, 


LA Ves 
3 * is . 4 8 
ANN SONS 


JusT now Miſs Grandiſon has related to me a con- 
verſation that paſſed between my Lord and Lady L. 
herſelf, and Doctor Bartlett: In which the ſubject 
was their brother and me. The Ladies and my Lord 
are entirely in my intereſts, and regardful of my 
punctiho. They roundly told the Doctor, Thar, be- 
ing extremely earneſt to have their brother marry, 


3 they knew not the perſon living, whom they wiſhed 


to call his wife preferably to Miſs Byron; could they 
be ſure, that I was abſolutely diſengaged. Now, 


Doctor, ſaid Miſs Grandiſon, tell us frankly, What 


is your opinion of our choice for a more than nominal 
ſiſter ? 5 5 | 

I will make no apologies, Lucy, for repeating all 
that was repeated to me of this converſation. 
| Lord L. Ay, my good Doctor Bartlett, let us have 
your free opinion. 1 

Dr. B. Miſs Byron (I pronounce upon knowlege, 
for ſhe has more than once, ſince I have been down, 
done me the honour of entering into very free and 
ferious converſations with me) is one of the moſt 
excellent of women. 

| And 
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And then he went on, praiſing me for ingenuouſ. 
neſs, ſeriouſneſs, chearfulneſs, and for other good 
qualities, which his partiality found out in me: And 
added, Would to heaven that ſhe were ncither more 
nor leſs than Lady Grandiſon ! „ 
God bleſs him! thought I Don't you join, my 
Lucy, to ſay, at this place, you, who love me 10 
dearly, God bleſs you, Doctor Bartlett? f 
Lady L. Well, but, Doctor, you ſay that Miſs By- 
ron talks freely with you; cannot you gather from 
her, whether ſhe is inclined to marriage? Whether 
ſhe is abſolutely diſengaged? Lady D. made a pro- 
poſal to her for Lord D.; and inſiſted on an anſwer to 
this very queſtion: That matter is gone off. As our 
gueſt, we would not have Miſs Byron think us im- 
pertinent. She is very delicate. And as ſhe is ſo 
amiably frank-hearted, thoſe things ſhe chooſes not 
to mention of her own accord, one would not, you 
know, officiouſly put to her. 3 
This was a little too much affected. Don't you 
think ſo, Lucy? The Doctor, it is evident by his 
anſwer, did. | | 
Dr. B. It is not likely that ſuch a ſubje& can ariſe 
between Miſs Byron and me: And it is ſtrange, me- 
thinks, that Ladies calling each other ſiſters, ſhould 
not be abſolutely miſtreſſes of this queſtion. _ 
Lord L. Very right, Doctor Bartlett. But Ladies 
will, in theſe points, take a compafs before they ex- 
plain themſelves. A man of Doctor Bartlett's pene- 
tration and uprightneſs, Ladies, ſhould not be treated 
with diſtance. We are of opinion, Doctor, that 
Miſs Byron, ſuppoſing that ſhe is abſolutely diſen- 
gaged, could make no difficulty to prefer my brother 
to all the men in the world. What think you? 
Dr. B. I have no doubt of it: She thinks herſelf 
under obligation to him. She is goodnels itſelf, She 
muſt love goodneſs. Sir Charles's perſon; his vivacity, 
his addreſs, his underſtanding—W hat woman would 
| 555 8 not 
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not prefer him to all the men ſhe ever ſaw? He has 
met with admirers among the Sex in every nation in 
which he has ſet his foot [Ah! Lucy IJ. Tou, La- 


dies, muſt have ſeen, forgive me (bowing to each) 


that Miſs Byron has a more than | reſpect for 
your brother. | 

Miſs Gr. We think ſo, Doctor: ; and wanted to 
know if you did: And ſo, as my Lord fays, fetched 
a little compaſs about; which we ſhould not have 
done to you. But you ſay, That my brother has had 
numbers of admirers—Pray, Doctor, is there any 
one Lady (We imagine there is) that he has preferred 
to another, in the different nations he has travelled 
through ? 

Lord L. Ay, Doctor, we want to lungs this; and 
if you thought there were not, we ſhould make no 
ſcruple to explain ourſelves, as well to Miss Byron, as 
to my brother. | 

Don't you long to 13 what anſwer the Doctor 
returned to this, Lucy? I was out of breath with 
impatience, when Miſs Grandiſon repeated it to me. 

The Doctor heſfitated—And at laſt ſaid ; I wiſh 
with all my heart, Miſs Byron could be Lady Gran- 
diſon. e 
Miſs Gr. Coup be Could be? ſaid each. 

And, CovLD be? ſaid the fool to Miſs Grandiſon, 
when ſhe repeated it, her heart quite ſunk. 

Dr. B. (ſmiling) You hinted, Ladies, that you are 
not ſure, that Miſs Byron is abſolutely diſengaged. 


But, to be open and above-Þoard, I have reaſon to 


believe, that your brother would be concerned, if he 
knew it, that you ſhould think of putting ſuch a 

queſtion as this to any-body but himſelf. Why don't 
you ? He once complained to me, that he was afraid 
his ſiſters looked upon him as a reſerved man; and 
condeſcended to call upon me to put him right, if I 
thought his appearance ſuch as would give you 


grounds for the ſurmiſe. 1 here are two or three 


affairs 
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affairs of intricacy that he is engaged in, and particu- 
larly one, that hangs in ſuſpenſe; and he would not 
be fond, I believe, of mentioning it, till he can do it 
with certainty : But elſe, Ladies, there is not a more 
frank-hearted man in the world, than your brother. 

See, Lucy, how cautious we ought to be in paſting 
judgment on the actions of others, eſpecially on thoſe 
of good men, when we want to faſten blame upon 
them ; perhaps with a low view (envying their ſupe- 
rior worth) to bring them down to our own leve] {— 
For are we not all apt to meaſure the merits of others 
by our own ſtandard, and to give praiſe or diſpraile to 
actions or ſentiments, as they ſquare with our own ? 

Lord L. Perhaps, Doctor Bartlett, you don't think 
yourſelf at liberty to anſwer, whether theſe particular 
affairs are of ſuch a nature, as will interfere with the 
hopes we have of bringing to effect a marriage between 
my brother and Mils Byron? | | 

Dr. B. I had rather refer to Sir Charles himſelf on 
this ſubject. If any man in the world deſerves from 
prudence and integrity of heart to be happy 1n this 
life, that man is Sir Charles Grandiſon. But he is 
not quite happy. . 

Ah, Lucy !—The doctor proceeded. Your bro- 
ther, Ladies, has often ſaid to me, That there was 
hardly a man living who had a more ſincere value for 
the Sex than he had ; who had been more diſtinguiſhed 
by the favour of worthy women; yet who had paid 
dearer for that diſtinction than he had done. 

Lady L. Paid dearer ! Good Heaven ! 

Miſs Gr. How could that be? 

Lord L. I always abroad heard the Ladies reckon 
upon Sir Charles, as their own man. His vivacity, his 
perſonal accompliſhments, his politeneſs, his gene- 
roſity, his bravery !—Every woman who ſpoke of 
him, put him down for a man of gallantry. And 


is he not a truly gallant man ?—I never mentioned it 
N before 
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defore But a Lady Olivia, of Florence, was much 
talked of, when J was in that city, as being in Love 
with the handſome Engliſhman, as our brother was 
commonly called there— OY 
Lady Olivia! Lady Olivia! repeated each ſiſter: 
and why did not your Lordſhip— 
Why,? Becauſe, tho? ſhe was in Love with him, he 
had no thoughts of her. And, as the Dottor ſays, ſhe 


is but one of thoſe who, where-ever he ſet his foot, 


admired him. 5 5 | 
Bleſs me, thought I, what a black ſwan 1s a good 
man !—Why (as I have often thought, to the credit 
of our Sex) will not all the men be good ? 
Lady L. My Lord, you muſt tell us more of this 
Lady Olivia. | 
Lord L. 1 know'very little more of her. She was 
reputed to be a woman of high quality and fortune, 
and great ſpirit. I once ſaw her. She is a fine figure 
of a woman. Dr, Bartlett can, no doubt, give you 
an account of her. | | | | 
Miſs Gr. Ah, Doctor! What a hiſtory could you 
give us of our brother if you pleaſed !—But as there 
is no likelihood that this Lady will be any-thing to 
my brother, let us return to our firſt ſubject. 
Lady L. By all means. Pray, Dr. Bartlett, do yo 
know what my brother's opinion is of Miſs Byron ? 
Dr. Bart. The higheſt that man can have of wo- 
man. | 
Lady L. As we are fo very deſirous to ſee my bro- 
ther happily married, and think he never could have 
2 woman ſo likely to make him happy, would you ad- 


viſe us to propoſe the alliance to him ? We would not 


to her, unleſs we thought there were room to hope for 
his approbation, and that in a very high degree. 

Dr. B. I am under ſome concern, my dear Ladies, 
to be thought to know more of your brother's heart, 
than ſiſters do, whom he loves ſo dearly, and who 
equally love him. I beſeech you, give me not fo 

VOL: Ik. = | much 
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much more conſequence with him than you imagine 
you have yourſelves. I ſhall be afraid, if you do, 
that the favour I with to ſtand in with you, is owing 
more to your brother's diſtinction of me, than to 
your own hearts. * 

Lord L. I ſee not why we may not talk to my bro- 
ther directly on this head. Whence is it, that we are 
all three inſenſibly drawn in, by each other's example, 
to this diſtance between him and us ?—Irt is not his 
fault. Did we ever aſk him a queſtion, that he did 
not directly anſwer, and that without ſhewing the leaſt 
affectation or reſerve ? | 
Mi Gy. He came over to us all at once ſo perfect, 
after an eight or nine years ablence, with ſo much 
power, and ſuch a will, to do us good, that we were 
awed into a kind of reverence of him. 

Lady L. Too great obligations from one ſide, will 
indeed create diſtance on the other. Grateful hearts 
will always retain a ſenſe of favours heaped upon 
— = | | 

Dr. B. You would give pain to his noble heart, 
did he think, that you put ſuch a value upon what 
he has done. I do affure you, that he thinks he has 
hardly performed his duty by his ſiſters. And, as 
_ occaſions may ſtill offer, you will #zd he thinks ſo. 
But let me beg of you to treat him without reſerve or 
diffidence; and that you would put to him all thoſe 
queſtions which you would wiſh to be anſwered. You 
will find him, I dare ſay, very candid, and very explicit. 

Aſs Gr. That ſhall be my taſk, when I next fee 
him. But, dear Doctor Bartlett, if you love us, com- 
municate to us all that is proper for us to ſee, of the 
correſpondence that paſſes between him and you. 

The Doctor, it ſeems, bowed ; but anſwered not. 

So you ſee, Lucy, upon the whole, that I have no 
great reaſon to build ſo much, as my uncle in his laſt 
Letter, imagines I do, on the intereſt of theſe Ladies 
and my Lord L. with their brother. Two or three 

| entricate 
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intricate affcirs on his hands: One of them fill in ſu/- 
pense; of which, for that reaſon, he makes a ſecret: 
He is not quite hapty : Greatly diſtinguiſhed by the fa- 
vour of worthy women: Who would wonder at that ? 
But has paid dear for the diſtinction— What can 
one ſay? What can one think? He once ſaid him- 
ſelf, That his life was a various life; and that ſome 
unhappy things had befallen him. If the prudence of 


ſuch a man could not ſhield him from misfortune, 


who can be exempted from it? And from worthy 
women too! That's the wonder - But is this Olivia 
one of the worthy women? — I fanſy he muſt deſpiſe 


us all, I fanſy he will never think of incumbering 


himſelf with one of a Sex, that has made him pay ſo 
dear for the general diſtinction he has met with from 
it. As to his politeneſs to us; a man may afford to 
ſhew politeneſs to thoſe he has reſolved to Keep at 
diſtance. 

But, ah, Lucy !—There muſt be one happy wo- 
man, whom he wiſhes not to keep at diſtance. This 


| is the affair, that hangs in ſuſpenſe; and of which, 


therefore, he chooſes to ſay _—_ 
9 

Traves had the pleaſure of a viſit from my god- 
faher Deane. He dined with us this day in his way 
to town. The Ladies, Dr. Bartlett, and my Lord L. 
are charmed with him. Yet I had pain mingled with 
my pleaſure, He took me aſide, and charged me /o 
home—He was 200 inquiſitive. I never knew him to 
be ſo very urgent to know my heart. But I was 
frank: Very frank: I ſhould hardly have been ex- 
cuſeable, i I had not, to ſo good a man, and ſo dear a 
friend. Yet he ſcarce knew how to be ſatisfied with 
my frankneſs. 

He will have it, that I look 1 4 paler than I 
uſed to do. That may very well be. My very ſoul, 


at times—1T know not how I am—Sir Charles is in 


luſpenſe too, from ſomebody abroad. From my heart I 


WE „ 
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pity him. Had he but ſome faults; ſome great ble. 
miſhes; I fanſy I ſhould be eaſier about him. But to 


hear nothing of him, but what is ſo greatly praiſe. 


worthy, and my heart ſo delighted with acts of bene- 
ficence—And now, my godfather Deane, at this viſit, 
running on in his praiſes, and commending, inſtcad 


of blaming me, for my preſumptuous thoughts; nay, 


exalting me, and telling me, That I deſerve him—that 


1 deſerve Sir Charles Grandifos Why did he not 
chide me? Why did he not diſſuade me? Neither 
fortune nor merit an{werable !|—A man who knows ſo 
well what to do with fortune The Indies, my dear, 
ought to be his! What a King would he make! 
Power could not corrupt ſuch a mind as his. Czar, 
ſaid Dr. Bartlett, ſpeaking of him before Mr. Deane 
and all of us, was not quicker to deſtroy, than Sir 
Charles Grandiſon is to relieve. Emily's eyes, at the 
time, ran over with joy at the expreſſion ; and, dry- 
ing them, ſhe looked proudly round on us all, as if ſhe 
had ſaid, This is my guardian | | 
But what do you think, Lucy! My godfather 
will have it, that he ſees a young paſſion in Miſs Jer- 
vois for her guardian !—Gad forbid !—A young Love 


may be conquered, I believe; but who ſhall caution 


the innocent girl? She muſt have a ſweet pleaſure in 
it, Creeping, ſtealing, upon her. How can ſo unex- 


perienced a heart, the object fo meritorious, reſiſt or 


reject the indulgence? But, O my Emily! ſweet 
girl! do not let your Love get the better of your gra- 
titude, leſt it make you unhappy! and, what would 
be {till more affecting to a worthy heart, make the 

generous object of a pation that cannot be gratified, 
unhappy ; and for that very reaſon ; becauſe he cannot 


reward it! See you not already, that, with all his 


goodneſs, he is not quite happy? He is a ſufferer 
from worthy women O my Emily, do not yo add 


to the intelicity of a man, Who can make but 
076 
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ane woman happy; yet wiſhes to befriend all the 
world But, huſh ! ſelfiſh adviſer! Should not Har- 
riet Byron have thought of this in time? Vet ſhe 
knew not, that he had any previous engagements: 
And may death lay his cold hand upon her heart, be- 
tore ſhe become an additional diſturbance to his He 
knows not, I hope he gueſſes not, tho* Dr. Bartlett 
has found me out, as well as the ſiſters, that I am cap- 
tivated, heart and ſoul, by his merits. May he never 
know it, if the knowlege of it would give him the 
ſhadow of uneaſineſs ! 

owned to Mr. Deane, that my Lord L. and the 
Ladies were warmly intereſted in my favour. - Thank 
God for that! he faid. All muſt happen to his wiſh. 
Nay, he would have it, that Sir Charles's goodneſs 
would be rewarded in having ſuch a wife: But what 
wife can do more than her duty to any huſband who 
is not abſolutely a ſavage ? How then can all I could 
do, reward ſuch a man as this? 

But, Lucy, don't you bluſh for me, on reading 
this laſt page of my writing? You may, ſince I bluſh 
myſelf on re-peruſing it. For ſhame, Harriet Byron, 
put a period to this Letter I will; nor ſubſcribe to 


it fo much as the initials of my name. 


LET N :XXI3, 


dir Crartes GRANDISON, To Dr. BARTLETT. 
[Incleſed in the preceding. | 


Friday, Mar. 1 7. 


LAST ng night I ſaw interred the remains of my 
| worthy friend Mr. Danby. T had cauſed his two 
nephews and his niece to be invited : But they did not 
attend.. 


As the will was not to be opened till the funeral 
"A+. was 
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was over, about which the good man had given me 
verbal directions; apprehending, I believe, expoſtu- 
lations from me, had I known "the contents; I ſent 
to them this morning to be preſent at the opening. 

Their attorney, Mr. Sylveſter, a man of character, 
and good behaviour, brought me a Letter, figned by 
all thr ee, exculing themſelves on very flight * 
and deſiring that H might be preſent for them. 1 took 
notice to him, that the behaviour of his principals 
_ over- night and now, was neither reſpectful to the me- 
mory of their uncle, nor civil with regard to me. 
He honeſtly owned, that Mr. Danby having ac- 
quainted his two nephews, a little before he died, that 
he had made his will, and that they had very little to 
expect from him, they, who had been educated by 
his direction, and made merchants at his expence, 
with hopes given them, that he would, at his death, 
do very handſomely for them, and had never diſobliged 
him, could not be preſent at the opening of a will, 
the contents of which they expected to be ſo mortily- 
ing to them. 

I opened it in preſence of this gentleman. The 

preamble was an angry one; giving reaſons for his 
reſentment againſt the father of theſe young perſons, 
who (tho' his brother) had once, as I hinted to you 
at. Colnebrooke, made a very ſhocking attempt upon 
his life. I was hurt, however, to find a reſentment 
carried fo far as againſt the innocent children of the 
offender, and into the laſt will of ſo good a man; 
that will fo lately made, as within three wecks 
of his death; and he given over for three months 
before. 
Will the tenderteſs due to the memory of a friend 
permit me to aſk, Where would that reſentment have 
ſtopt, had the private man been a monarch, which he 
could carry into his laſt will? 

But ſre we not, on the other hand, that theſe 


children, 
6 
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children, had they power, would have puniſhed their 


uncle, for diſpoſing, as he thought fit, of his own 
fortune; no part of which came to him n inhe- 


ritance? 
They had been educated, as I have ſaid, at his 


expence; and, in the phraſe of bulineſs, well = 


out. Expences their careleſs father would not have 
been at: He is, in every light, a bad man. How 
much better had theſe childrens title been to a more 
conſiderable part of their uncle's eſtate than he has 
bequeathed to them, had they been thankful for the 


| benefits they had actually received! Benefits, which 
are of ſuch a nature, that they cannot be taken from 


them. 


Mr. Danby has bequeathed to en of the three, one 
thouſand pounds ; but on expreſs condition, that they 
ſignify to his executor, within two months after his- 
demiſe, their acceptance of it, in full of all demands 
upon his eſtate. If they do not (tender being duly 
made) the three thouſand pounds are to be carried to 


the uſes of the will. 
He then appoints the executor ; ati makes him re- 


ſiduary legatee ; giving for reaſon; that he had been 


the principal inſtrument in the hand of Providence, of 


laving his life. | | 
He bequeaths ſome generous remembrances to three 


of his friends in France ; and requeſts his executor to 


diſpoſe of three thouſand pounds to charitable uſes, 
either in France or England, as he thinks fit, and to 
what particular objects he pleaſes. | 

And, by an inventory annexed to the will, his ef 
fects in money, bills, actions, and jewels, are made 
to amount to upwards of thirty thouſand pounds 
ſterling. 

Mr. Sylveſter complimented me on this great wind- 
fall, as he called it; and aſſured me, that it ſhould 
be his advice to his clients, that each take his and 


her legacy, and ſit down contented with it : And he: 
; Qs believed, 
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believed, that they the rather would, as, from what 
their uncle had hinted, they apprehended, that the 
ſum of an hundred pounds each, was all they had o 
hope for. 

J enquired into the nennen and views of the 
three; and received a very good general account of 
them; with a hint, that the girl was engaged in a 
Love“ affair. | 

Their father, after his vile attempt upon his bro- 
ther's life, was deteſted by all his friends and relations, 
and went abroad; and the laſt news they heard of him, 
was, that he was in a very ill ſtate of health, and in 
unhappy circumſtances, in Barbados : And very pro- 
bably by this time is no more. 

I deſired Mr. Sylveſter to adviſe the young people 
to recolle& themſelves ; and ſaid, that I had a diſ- 
poſition to be kind to them : And as he could give me 
only general accounts of their views, proſpects, and 
_ engagements, I wiſhed they would, with marks of 
confidence in me, give me particular ones: But that, 
whether they complimented me as I wiſhed, or not, 
J was determined, for the ſake of their uncle's me- 
mory, to do all reaſonable ſervices to them. Tell 
them, in a word, Mr. Sylveſter, and do you forgive 
the ſeeming vanity, That I am not accuſtomed to 
ſuffer the narrowneſs of other peoples hearts to con- 
tract mine. 

The man went away, very much pleaſed with 
what I had ſaid; and in about two hours, ſent me a 
note, in the names of all his clients, expreſſing gra- 
titude and obligation; and requeſting me to allow 
him to introduce them all three to me this after- 
noon. 

T have ſome neceſſary things to do, and perſons to 
ſee, in relation to my deceaſed friend, which will be 
diſpatched over a diſh of tea: And therefore I have 
invited the honeſt attorney, and his three clients, to 


ſup with me. 
F will 
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Iwill not ſend this to Colnebrooke, where I hope 
you are all happy [All muſt; for are they not all 
good? And are not you with them ?] till I accompany 
it with the reſult of this evening's converſation. Yet 
lam too fond of every occaſion that offers to tell you, 
what, however, you cannot doubt, how much I am 
yours, not to ſign to that truth the name of CT 

e CnaARLES GRANDISON.. 


I. ETF 


Sir CHARLES GRAN DISON. In Continuation. 


D Friday night, March 17. 
M* Sylveſter, an honeſt pleaſure ſhining in his 
1 countenance, preſented to me, firſt, Miſs Dan- 
by; then, each of her brothers ; who all received 
my welcome with a little conſciouſneſs, as if they 
had ſomething to reproach themſelves with, and were 
generouſly aſhamed to be overcome. The ſiſter had 
the leaſt of it : And I ſaw by that, that ſhe was the 


leaſt blameable, not the leaſt modeſt; ſince I dare 


ſay ſhe had but followed her brothers lead; while they 
looked down and baſhful, as having all that was done 
amiſs to anſwer for. | : 

Miſs Danby is a very pretty, and very genteel 
young woman. Mr. Thomas and Mr. Edward Dan- 
by, are agreeable in their perſons and manners, and 
want not ſenſe, 4 

In the firſt moment T diſſipated all their uneaſineſs ; 


and we fat down together with confidence in each 


other. The honeſt attorney had prepared them to be 
ealy after the firſt introduction. | | 

I offer not to read to you, ſaid I, the will of your 
uncle. It is ſufficient to repeat what Mr. Sylveſter 


| has, no doubt, told you; That you are each of you 
titled by it to a thouſand pounds. 3 


They 
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They all bowed ; and the elder brother ſignifed 
their united conſent to accept it upon the terms of the | 

Three thouſand pounds more are to be diſpoſed of 
to charitable uſes, at the diſcretion of the executor - 
Three other legacies are left to three different gentle 
men in France: And the large remainder, which will 
not be leſs than four-and-twenty thouſand pounds, 
falls to the executor, as reſiduary legatee, equally un. 
expected and undefired. Wy | | 

The elder brother ſaid, God bleſs you with it, Sir. 
The ſecond ſaid, It could not have fallen to a worthier 
man. The young Lady's lips moved : But words 
proceeded not from them, Yet her eyes ſhewed that 
her lips made me a compliment. 1 

It is ungenerous, Dr. Bartlett, to keep expecting 
minds in ſuſpenſe, tho' with a view of obliging in the 
end. The ſurprize intended to be raiſed on ſuch an 
occaſion, carries in its appearance an air of inſult, I 
have, ſaid I, a great deſire to do you ſervice. Now 
Jer me know, gentlemen (I will talk to the young 
Lady ſingly, perhaps) what your expectations were 
upon your uncle; what will do for each of you, to 
enable you to enter the world with advantage, in the 
way you have been brought up; and, as I told your 
worthy friend, Mr. Sylveſter, I will be ready to do 
you all reaſonable ſervice.—But, hold, Sir; for Mr. 
Thomas Danby was going to ſpeak ; you ſhall conſider 
before you anſwer me. The matter is of importance. 
Be explicit. I love openneſs and ſincerity. I will 
withdraw, till you have conſulted together. Com- 
mand me in when you have determined. 

I withdrew to my Study : And, in about a quarter 
of an hour, they let me know, that they were ready 
to attend me. I went in to them. They looked 
upon one another. Come, gentlemen, don't fear 
to ſpeak. Conſider me, for your uncle's ſake, as 
pour brother. — 

The 
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The elder brother was going to ſpeak; but, heſi- 


tating, Come, faid I, let me dead you into the mat- 


ter Pray, Sir, what is your preſent ſituation ? What 
are your preſent circumſtances? 

My father, Sir, was unhappy—My father 
Well, Sir, no more of your father He could do 
nothing for you. Your whole dependence, I pre- 
ſume, was upon your uncle. „ 

My uncle, Sir, gave us all our education My 
uncle gave each brother a thouſand guineas for put- 


ting out each to a merchant; five hundred only of 


which ſums were ſo employed; and the other five 
hundred guineas are in ſafe hands. - 
Your uncle, Sir, all reverence to his memory, was 


an excellent man. 


Indeed, Sir, he was. 1 | 
And what, Sir, is the buſineſs you were brought 
up to ? | | FAS 
My maſter is a Weſt-India merchant. | 
And what, Mr. Danby, are your proſpects in that 
way? | | | Po 
_ Exceeding hopeful, Sir, they would have been 


My maſter intended to propoſe to my uncle, had he 


lived to come to town, to take me in a quarter-partner 
with him directly; and, in a twelvemonth's time, a 
nalf-partner. 1 | 3 

A very good fign in your favour, Sir. You muſt 


have behaved yourſelf well. And will he now do it? 


Ah! Sir — And was ſilent. | 
Upon what terms, Mr. Danby, would he have 
propoſed to yqur uncle to take you in a quarter- 


partner ? 

Sir he talked of 
Of what? 3 
Four thouſand pounds, Sir. But my uncle never 


gave us hopes of more than three thouſand guineas 


each, beſides the thouſand he had given: And when 
he had ſo much reaſon to reſent the unhappy ſteps of 
| my 


* 
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my father, he let us know, that he would not do 
any-thing for us: And, to ſay truth, the thouſand 
pounds left us in the will, is more than we expected. 

Very ingenuous. I love you for your ſincerity. But, 
pray, tell me, Will four thouſand yy be well laid 
out in a quarter-partnerſhip ? | 

To fay truth, Sir, my maſter had a view, at the 
year's end, if nothing unexpected happened to pre- 
vent it, to give me his niece in marriage ; and then 
to admit me into a half of the buſineſs, which would 
be equivalent to a fortune of as much more. 

And do you love the young woman? 

Indeed I do. 

And does ſhe countenance your addreſs ? 

If her uncle I don't doubt if ber uncle could have 
prevailed upon my uncle— 

Well, Sir, I am your uncle's executor. Now, Sir, 
(to Mr. Edward Danby) let me know your ſituation ; 

your proſpects ? 

Sir, I was put to a French wine- nerchilne. My 
maſter is in years. I am the ſole manager of his bu- 
fineſs ; and he would leave off to me, [ believe, and 
to his nephew, who knows not ſo much of it as I do, 
nor has the acquaintance, either in France or Eng- 
1 that I have ; could J raiſe money to purchaſe 
half the ſtock. 

And what, Sir, is neceſſary for that purpoſe ? ? | 

O Sir b at leaſt ſix thouſand pounds. But had my 
uncle left me the three thouſand T-once hoped for, 
J could have got the other half at an eaſy intereſt ; 
for T am well beloved, and have always borne a good 
character. 

What did you ſuppoſe your uncle would do with 
the bulk of his fortune (you judged it, I ſuppoſe, to 
be large) if you expected no more than three thouſand 
guineas each at the moſt, beſides what he had given 
you? 

We all * Sir, ſaid Mr. Edward Danby, it 

would 
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would be yours, from the time that he owed his life 
to your courage and conduct. We never entertained 
hopes of being his heirs general: And he ſeveral 
times told me, when I was in France, that you ſhould 
be his heir. 

He never hinted that to me. What I did was as 
neceſſary to be done for my own ſafety, as for his. He 
much over-rated my ſervices. But what are your pro- 
ſpects, Mr. Edward Danby, in the French wine- trade? 

O Sir, very great !— 

And will your maſter leave off to you and his ne- 
phew, think you ? 

I dare ſay he would, and be glad of retiring to En- 
field, where he has a houſe he is ſo fond of, that he 
would be continually there, by his good-will. 

And have you, Sir, any proſpect of adding to your 
circumſtances by marriage? 

Women are a drug, Sir. I have no _—_ of offers, 
if once I were my own maſter. 
I ſtarted. His ſiſter looked angry. His brother 
was not pleaſed : Mr. Sylveſter, who, it ſeems, is an 
old bachelor, laughed— | 

A true merchant this already! thought I. 

Well, now, ſhall I have your conſents, gentlemen, 
to take your ſiſter aſide ?—Will you truſt yourſelf 
with me, Miſs Danby ? Or had you rather anſwer my 
queftions in company ? _ 

Sir, your character, your goodneſs, is 1 well known, 
I ſcruple not to attend you. | 

I took her hand, and led her to my ſtudy, leaving 
the door open, to the drawing-room in which they 
were. I ſeated her. Then ſat * but ſtill held 
her hand. 
Now, my dear Miſs Danby, you are to ſuppoſe me, 
as the executor of your uncle, his repreſentative. If 
you had that good uncle before you, and he was urg- 
ing you to tell him what would make you happy, with 


an affurance, that he would do all in his power to- 
wards 
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wards it; and if you would open your mind freely to 
him ; with equal freedom open it to me. There was 
only this difference between us : He had reſentments 
againſt your father, which he carried too far, when 
he extended them to his innocent children ¶ But it was 
an atrocious attempt, that embittered his otherwiſe be- 
nevolent ſpirit]: I have no reſentment; and ain armed 
with his power, and have all the will he ever could 
have, to ſerve you. And now, let me know, what 
mee TEE 5 
The worthy girl wept. She looked down. She 
ſeemed as if ſhe were pulling threads out of her hand- 
kerchief. But was unable to return any other anſwer, 
than what her eyes, once caſt up, as if to Heaven, 
made for her. | | 
Give me, my good Miſs Danby (I would not diſtreſs 
you) give me, as your brothers did of Heir fituation, 
ſome account of yours. Do you live with either i 
your brothers ? | | 
No, Sir. I live with an aunt: My mother's ſiſter, 
Is ſhe good to you ? on ; 
Yes, Sir, very gocd. But ſhe has children; and 
cannot be ſo good as ſhe would be to me. Yet ſhe has 
always been kind; and has made the beſt of my 
uncle's allowance for my education: And my for- 
tune, which is unbroken, is the ſame ſum that he 
gave my brothers: And it is in good hands : And the 
Intereſt of it, with my aunt's additional goodneſs and 
management, enables me to make a genteel figure: 
And, with my own houſewifry, I never have wanted 
ſome little matters for my pocket. _ 180 
Sood girl thought II Mercantile carle! thy bro- 
ther Edward, pretty one! How dared he to ſay, that 
women are drugs? Who, in their oeconomy, ſhort 
as their power is, are generally ſuperior to men 
Your uncle was very good to put you upon a foot 
with your brothers, in his bounty ro them ; as now he 
has alſo done in his will: And aſſure yourſelf, that his 
| te- 
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repreſentative will be equally kind to you as to your 
brothers. But ſhall I aſk you, as your uncle would 
have done Is there any one man in the world, whom 


you prefer to another ? 


She was ſilent; looked 8 ; and again b 
her handkerchief. 

[ called in her elder brother (not the drug-merchant) 
and aſked him, What he knew of his ſiſter's at- 
tections ? 

Why, my good Dr. Bartlett, are theſe women 
aſhamed of owning a laudable paſſion ; ? Surely there 
is nothing ſhameful in diſcreet Love. „ 

Her brother acquainted me with the ſtory of her 


Love; the good girl bluſhing, and looking down all 


the while, with the conſciouſneſs of a ſweet thief, 
who had ſtolen a heart, and, being required to re- 
ſtore it, had been guilty of a new cheat, and given 
her own inſtead of it. 


The ſon of Mr. Galliard, an eminent Turky 


merchant, is the man with whom ſhe has made this 


exchange. His father, who lives in the neighbour- 
hood of her aunt, had ſent him abroad, in the way of 
his traffick ; partly with a view to prevent his mar- 
rying Mis Danby, till it ſhould be ſeen whether her 


uncle would do any-thing conſiderable for her: And 


he was but juſt returned; and, in order to be allowed 
to ſtay at home, had promiſed his father never to 
marry without his conſent: But nevertheleſs loved 
his ſiſter, Mr. Danby ſaid, above all women; and 
declared that he never would be the huſband of any 
other. 

I aſked, whether the father had any objections, but 


thoſe of fortune, to his ſon's choice; and was an- 


ſwered, No. He could have no other, the young 


man, like a brother, ſaid : There was not a more vir- 


tuous and dilcreet young woman in the kingdom than 


his ſiſter, - tho? he ſaid it, that ſhould not fay it. 


Tho' you ſay it, that ſhould ſay it. Is not our 
„ | 8 relation 


4 
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relation intitled to the ſame juſtice that we would do 
to another ? | 

We muſt not blame indiſcriminately, continued J, 
all fathers who expect a fortune to be brought into 
their family, in ſome meaſure equivalent to the be- 
nefit the new-comer hopes to receive from it; eſpe- 
cially in mercantile families, if the young man is tv 
be admitted into a ſhare with his father ; who, by the 
way, may have other children— 

He has— 

Something by way of equivalent for the part he 
gives up, ſhould be done. Love is a ſelfiſh Deity. 
He puts two perſons upon preferring their own in- 
tereſts, nay, a gratification of their paſſion often 
againſt their intereſts, to thoſe of every-body elſe; and 
reaſon, diſcretion, duty, are frequently given up in a 
competition with it. Bur Love, nevertheleſs, will not 
do every-thing for the ardent pair. Parents know 
this: And ought not to pay for the raſhneſs they wiſh 
to prevent, but cannot. | | 

They were attentive. I proceeded, addreſſing my- 
felf to both in the mercantile ſtile. | 

Is a father, who by his prudence, has weathered 
many a ſtorm, and got ſafe into port, obliged to re- 
embark in the voyage of Life with the young folks, 
who perhaps in a little while, will conſider him as 
an incumbrance, and grudge him his cabin ? Parents 
(tho' a young man, I have always thought in this 
manner) ſhould be indulgent ; but children, when 
they put themſelves into one ſcale, ſhould allow the 
parent his due weight in the other. You are angry 
at this father, are you not, my dear Miſs Danby ? 
I faid this, to hear what anſwer ſhe would return. 

Indeed I am not. Mr. Galliard knows beſt his 
own affairs, and what they require. I have faid ſo 
twenty and twenty times : And young Mr. Galliard 
1s convinced, that his father is not to be blamed, 
having other children. And, to own the truth (look- 

" ing 
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ing on the floor) we both ſit down, and wiſh together 
now-and-then: But what ſignifies wiſhing? 
My ſiſter will now have two thouſand pounds: 


Perhaps when old Mr. Galliard fees, that his ſon's 


affections 

Old Mr. Galliard, interrupted I, ſhall be aſked to 
do nothing, inconvenient to himſelf, or that is not 
ſtrictly right by his other children : Nor ſhall the niece 


|. of my late worthy friend enter into his family, with 


diſcredit to herſelf. 

Notice being given, that ſupper was ready, I took 
the brother and ſiſter each by the hand; and enter- 
ing the drawing-room with them, Enjoy, faid I, the 
little repaſt that will be ſet before you. If it be in 
my power to. make you all three happy, happy you 
ſhall be. | 

It muſt give great pleaſure, my dear Dr. Bartlett, 
you will believe, to a man of my lively ſenſations, to 


| fee three very different faces in the ſame perſons, from 


thoſe they had entered with. I imagined more than 
once, as the gratetul eyes of the ſiſter, and tongues of 
the brothers, expreſied their joy, that I aw my late 
worthy friend looking down upon us, delighted, and 
not with diſapprobation, upon his choice of an exe- 
cutor, who was determined to ſupply the defects 
which the frailty of human nature, by an over- ſtrong 
relentment on one hand, and an overflowing gratitude 
on the other, had occaficoned: 

I told Mr. Thomas Danby, that beſides his legacy, 
he mighr reckon upon five thouſand pounds, and 
enter accordingly into treaty for and with his maſter's 
niece. 

Mr. Edward Danby I commiſſioned, on his ſtrength 
of the like additional ſum, to treat with the gentle- 
man he had ſerved. 


And you, my good Miſs Danby, ſaid I, ſhall ac- _ 


quaint your favoured Mr. Galliard, That beſides the 
two thouſand pounds already yours, you will have five 
Vor. II. K thouſand 
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thouſand pounds more at his ſervice. And if theſe 
ſums anſwer not your full purpoſes, I expect you will 
let me know; ſince, whether they do or not, my re- 
es to the memory of your worthy uncle ſhall be 
ewn to the value of more than theſe three ſums ta 
his relations. I never will be a richer man than! 
ought to be: And you mult inform me, what other 
relations you have, and of their different ſituations in 
life, that I may be enabled to amend a will, made in 
a long and painful ſickneſs, which might four a diſpo- 
ſition that was naturally all benevolence. | 

They wept; looked at one another; dried their 
eyes; and wept again. Mr. Sylveſter alſo wept for 
Joy. I thought my preſence painful to them; and 
withdrew to my Study ; and ſhut the door, that I 
might not add to their pain. 

At my return—Do you—Do you, referred each 
brother to the other: And Mr. Thomas Danby get- 
ting up to ſpeak, I ſee, my friends, ſaid I, your grate- 
ful hearts in your countenances. Do you think my- 
pleaſure is not, at leaſt, equal to yours? I am are 
than rewarded in the conſciouſneſs of having en- 
deavoured to make a right uſe of the power entruſted 
to me. You will — of you, I hope (thus ſet 
forward) be eminent in his particular buſineſs. The 
merchants of Great Britain are the moſt uſeful mem- 
bers of the community. It I have obliged you, let 
me recommend to you, each in his ſeveral way, ac- 
cording to his ability, and as opportunity may offer, to 
raiſe thoſe worthy hearts, that, inevitable calamities 
ſhall make ſpiritleſs. Look upon what is done for 
you, not as the reward of any particular merits in 
yourſelves, but as your debt to that Providence, 
which makes it a principal part of your religion, 
To do good to your fellow - creatures. In a word, let 
me enjoin you, in all your tranſactions, to remember 
mercy as well as juſtice. 


7 he * with folded hands, declared, that 
: | — 
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their hearts were opened by the example ſet them; 
and, they hoped, would never be ſhut, The ſiſter 
looked the ſame declaration. 

Mr. Sylveſter, raiſed with this ſcene of gratitude, 
tears in his honeſt eyes, ſaid, That he ſhould be im- 
patient till he had looked into his affairs, and thro? his 
acquaintance, in order to quality himſelf to do ſome 
little good, after ſuch a /elf-rewarding example. 

If a private man, my dear Dr. Bartlett, could be 
a means of expanding thus the hearts of four perſons, 
none of them unworthy, what good might not princes, 


and thoſe who have princely fortunes, do ?—Yet, you 
| fee, I have done nothing but mere juſtice. I have not 


given up any-thing that was my own, before this 


Will gave me a power, that perhaps was put into my 
hands, as a new trial of the integrity of my heart. 


But what poor creatures are we, my dear friend, 
that the very avoiding the occaſion of a wrong action, 
ſhould gladden our hearts, as with the conſciouſneſs 


of ſomething meritorious ? 


At parting, I told the nephews, That I expected 
to hear from them the moment any-thing ſhould be 
brought to effect; and let their maſters and them 
agree, or not, Iwould take the ſpeedieſt methods that 
could be fallen upon to transfer to them, and to their 
ſiſter, ſuch actions and ſtocks, as would put them in 
full poſſeſſion of what they were intitled to, as well by 


85 my promiſe, as by their uncle's will. 


J was obliged to enjoin them ſilence. | 
Their fiſter wept; and when I preſt her hand at 
taking leave of her, gratefully returned the preſſure ; 


but in a manner ſo modeſt (recollecting herſelf into 


ſome little confuſion) that ſhewed gratitude had poſ- 
ſeſſion of her whole heart, and ſet her above the forms 
of her Sex. | 

The good attorney, as much raiſed, as if he were 
one of the perſons benefited, joined with the two bro- 
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So much, my dear Dr. Bartlett, for this night. 
The paſt day is a day that I am not diſpleaſed with, 


t. EKT E 
Dr. BARTLETT, To Miſs BY RON. 
| March 18. 


1 Preſent to you, madam, the account you deſired 
to fee, as extracted by my kinſman from my papers. 
You ſeemed to wiſh it to be haſtened for you: It is 
not what it might have been; but mere facts, I pre- 
ſume, will anſwer your intention. Be pleafed, there- 
fore to accept it with your uſual goodneſs. 
"ij | | SN. | $7 | 
Dr. Bartlett went abroad as governor of a young 
man of quality; Mr. Lorimer, I am to call him, to 
conceal his real name. He was the very reverſe of 
young Mr. Grandiſon. He was not only rude and 


ungovernable; but proud, ill-natured, malicious, 


even baſe. 
The Doctor was exceedingly averſe to take upon 


him the charge of the wicked youth abroad ; having 
had too many inſtances of the badneſs of his nature 
while in England : But he was prevailed upon by the 
ſolicitations of his father (who repreſented it as an act 
of the greateſt charity to him and his family) as well 


as by the ſolemn promiſes of good behaviour from the 


young man; for he was known to regard the advice 
of Dr. Bartlett more than that of any other perſon. 

« The Doctor and Mr. Lorimer were at Turin, 
g Mr. Grandiſon (who had been ſome 


when young 
menths in France) for the firſt time arrived in that 
city; then in the eighteenth year of his age. 

« Dr. Bartlett had not a more profligate pupil, than 


| Mr. Grandiſon had a governor ; tho' recommended 


by General W. his uncle by the mother's fide. It uſed 
5 | | p to 
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to be obſerved in places where they made but a few 
days reſidence, that the young gentleman ought to 
have been the governor, eur Creutzer the go- 
verned. Mr. Grandiſon had, in ſhort, the happineſs, 
by his prudence, to eſcape feveral ſnares laid for his 
virtue, by a wretch, who hoped, if he could betray 
him into them, to filence the remonſtrances of the 
young man, upon his evil conduct; and to hinder him 
from « complaining of him to his father. 

«© Mr. Grandiſon became acquainted with Dr. 
Bartlett at Turin: Monſieur Creutzer, at the ſame 
time, commenced an intimacy with Mr. Lorimer ; 
and the two former were not more united from good 
qualities, than the two latter were from bad. 

Several riotous things were done by Creutzer and 
Lorimer, who, whatever the Doctor could do to ſe- 
parate them, were hardly ever aſunder. One of their 
enormities fell under the cognizance of the civil ma- 
giſtrate; and was not made caſy to Lorimer without 
great intereſt and expence. While Creutzer fled to 
Rome, to avoid condign puniſhment ; and wrote to 
Mr. Grandiſon to join him there. 

Ihen it was, that Mr. Grandiſon wrote (as he 
had often ineffi ectually threatencd to do) to repreſent 
to his father the profligacy of the man; and to requeſt 
him to appoint him another governor, or to permit 
him to return to England till he had made choice of 
one for him ; begging of Dr. Bartlett, that he would 
allow him, till he had an anſwer from his tather, to 
apply to him for advice and inſtruction. 

„ The anſwer of his father was, That he heard of 
his prudence from every mouth: That he was at li- 
verty to chuſe what companten he pleaſed : But that he 
gave him no governcr but his on diſcretion, 

Mr. Grandiſon then, more earneſtly than before, 
and with an humility and diffidence ſuited to his na- 
tural generoſity of temper, that never grew upon in- 
dulgence, belought the Doctor's direction : And when 

- I; they 
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they were obliged to ſeparate, they eſtabliſhed a cor- 
reſpondence, which never will end but with the lite 
of one of them. 

« Mr. Grandiſon laid before the Doctor: all his plans; 
ſubmitting his conduct to him, as well with regard to 
the proſecution of his ſtudies, as to his travels: But 
they had not long correſponded in this manner, when 
the Doctor let him know. that it was needleſs to con- 
ſult him aforeband; and the more fo, as it often oc- 
caſtoned a ſuſpenſion of excellent reſolutions : But he 
beſought him to continue to him an account of all he 
undertook, of all he performed, and of every mate- 
rial incident of his life ; ; not only as his narrations 
would be matter of the higheſt entertainment to him; 
but as they would furniſh him with leſſons from ex- 
ample, that might be of greater force upon the un- 
happy Lorimer, than his own precepts. 

„ While Lorimer was paſſing thro' but a few of 
the cities in Lombardy, Mr. Grandiſon made almoſt 
the tour of Europe; and yet gave himſelf time to 
make ſuch remarks upon perſons, places, and things, 
as could hardly be believed to be the obſervations of 
ſo young a man. Lorimer, mean time, was engaged 
in ſhews, ſpectacles, and in the diverſions of the places 
in which he lived, as it might be ſaid, 1 than 
through which he Paſſed. 
„The Doctor, at one time, was the more patient 

with theſe delays, as he was willing that the carnival 
at Venice ſhould be over, before he ſuffered his pupil 
to go to that city. But Lorimer, ſuſpecting his inten- 
tion, ſlipt thither unknown to his governor, at the very 
beginning of it; and the Doctor was forced to follow 
him. And when there, had the mortification of Hear- 
ing of him (for the young man avoided his governor 
as much as poſſible) as one of the moſt riotous per- 
ſons there. 

„In vain did the Doctor, when he ſaw his pupil, 
ſet before him the example of Mr. Grandiſon; a much 

younger 
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younger man. All the effect the Letters he uſed to 
read to him had upon him, was, to make him hate 
the more both his Governor and Mr. Grandiſon. By 
one Letter only did he do himſelf temporary credit. 
It was written ſome months before it was ſhewn him, 
in which Mr. Grandiſon deſcribed ſome places of note 
thro' which he had paſſed, and thro* which the Doctor 
and his charge had alſo more lately paſſed. The mean 
creature contrived to ſteal it; and his father having 
often urged for a ſpecimen of his ſon's obſervations 
on his travels, he copied it almoſt verbatim, and 
tranſmitted it, as his own, to his father, only letting 
the Doctor know, after he had ſent it away, that he 
Had written. 

«© The Doctor doubted not, but Lorimer had ex- 
poſed himſelf; but was very much ſurpriſed, when he 
received a congratulatory Letter from the father on his 
ſon's improvements, mingled with ſome little aſperity 
on the Doctor, for having ſet out his ſon to his diſad- 
vantage: I could not doubt,” ſaid the fond father, 
« that a ſon of mine had genius: He wanted no- 
thing but to apply. And then he gave orders for 
doubling the value of his next remittance. 

« The Doctor took the young gentleman to taſk 
about it. He owned what he had done, and gloried in 
his contrivance. But his Governor thought it incum- 
bent upon him to undeceive the father, and to fave . 
him the extraordinary part of his remittance. 
_ © The young man was enraged at the Doctor, 
for expoſing him, as he called it, to his father, and for 
the check he was continually giving to his lawleſs ap- 
petites; and falling into acquaintance with a cour- 
tezan, who was infamous for ruining many young tra- 
vellers by her ſubtle and dangerous contrivances, they 
joined in a reſolution to revenge themſelves on the 
Doctor, whom they conſidered as their greateſt 

enemy. 


8 Several l they fell upon: One, in parti- 
R 4 . 
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cular, was, to ſuborn a ſpy, who went to the Inqui- 
ſitors of State, and accuſed the Doctor of having held 
a free diſcourle upon the nature of the Venetian Go- 
vernment; a crime, which in that watchful Re- 
public is never overlooked. It is well known, that 
the city of Venice ſwarms with theſe fpics : Who are 
employed by the government, in order to give it the 
earlieſt rs of liberties taken either by natives 
or ſtrangers, on ſubjects that are thought too high. 
for the dilcuſſion of private men; and this, as is 
| ſuppoſed, no leſs for the ſake of the ſafety of indi- 
* viduals, than for its own. | 1 
1 One of the three Inquiſitors of State, who make 
4 a dreadful tribunal in that Republic, it was ſuppoſed, 
| got better information of the Doctor's innocence, and 
had him warned of his danger. 
The Doctor had been very ſolicitous to be ac- 
0 quitted of his ungracious charge. In every Letter he 
wrote to England this was one of his prayers: But 
ſtill the father, who knew not what to do with his 
ſon at home, beſought his patience; and wrote to his 
ſon in the ſtrongeſt terms (after reproaching him tor 
his ungraciouſneſs) to pay an * obedience to the 
Doctor. 

The father was a learned man. Great pains had 

been taken with Lorimer, to make him know ſome- 

thing of the antient Greek and Roman hiſtories. The 
father was very deſirous, that his ſon ſhould ſee the 
famous places of old Greece, of which he himſelf 
had read ſo much: And, with great difficulty, the 
Doctor got the young man to leave Venice, where the 
vile woman, and the diverſions of the place, had taken 
ſcandalous hold of him. 

„Athens was the city at which the father had de- 
fired they would make ſome {tay ; and from thence 
viſit other parts of the Morea. And there the young 
man found his woman got before him, according to 
private agreement between them. 


It 
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« It was ſome time before the Doctor found out, 
that the very woman who had acted ſo abandoned 
a part with Lorimer at Venice, was his miſtreſs at 
Athens: And when he did, he applied, on ſome freſh 


enormities committed by Lorimer, to the tribunal - 


which the Chriſtians have there, conſiſting of eighr 
yencrable men choſen out of the eight quarters of the 
city, to determine cauſes among Chriſtians ; and they 
taking cognizance of the facts, the wicked woman 
ſuborned wretches to accuſe the doctor to the Cadi, 
who is the Turkiſh judge of the place, as a dangerous 
and diſaffected perſon ; and the Cadi being, as it was 
ſuppoſed, corrupted by preſents, got the Vayvode, 
or Governor, to interfere ; and the Doctor was ſeized, 
and thrown into priſon : His Chriſtian friends in the 
place were forbidden to interpoſe in his favour z and 
pen and ink, and all acceſs to him, were prohibited, 
«© The vile woman, having concerted meaſures 
with the perſons ſhe had ſuborned, for continuing the 
Doctor in his ſevere confinement, ſet out with her 
paramour for Venice; and there they rioted as hefore. 
« Mr. Beauchamp, a young man of learning 
and fine parts, happened to. make an acquaintance 
with Mr. Grandiſon in the iſland of Candia, where 
they met as countrymen, which, from a ſympathy of 
minds, grew immediately into an intimacy that will 
hardly ever end. This young gentleman, in the 
courſe of his travels, viſiting Athens, about this 
time, was informed of the Doctor's nusfortune, by 
one of the eight Chriftians, who conſtituted the tri- 
bunal above-mentioned, and who was an affecti- 
onate friend of the Doctor, tho* forbidden to buſy 


himſelf in his cauſe : And Mr. Beauchamp (who had 


heard Mr. Grandiſon ſpeak of the Doctor with an un- 
common affection) knowing that Mr. Grandiſon was 
then at Conſtantinople, diſpatched a man on purpoſe, 
to acquaint him with the affair, and with all the par- 
ticulars he could get of the caſe, authenticated as much 
as the nature of the thing would admit. 
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« Mr. Grandifon was equally grieved andaſtoniſheq 
at the information. He inſtantly applied to the En. 
gliſh embaſſador at the Porte, as alſo to the French 
miniſter there, with whom he had made an acquaint- 
ance: They to the Grand Vizir: And an order 
was iſſued for ſetting the Doctor at liberty. Mr. 
Grandiſon, in order to urge the diſpatch of the Chiaux, 
who carried it, accompanied him, and arrived at 
Athens, juſt as the Vayvode had determined to get rid 
of the whole affair in a private manner (the Doctor's 
finances being exhauſted) by the bow-ſtring. The 
danger endeared the Doctor 2 Mr. Grandiſon; a re- 
lief ſo feaſonable endeared Mr. Grandiſon to the 
Doctor; to them both Mr. Beauchamp, who would 
not ſtir from Athens, till he had feen him delivered; 
having buſicd himſelf in the interim, in the beſt 
manner he could (tho' he was obliged to uſe caution 
and ſecrecy) to do him ſervice, and to ſuſpend che | 
fatal blow. 

Here was a cement to a friendſhip (that had en | 
begun between the young gentlemen from likeneſs 
of manners) between them and the Doctor, whom 
they have had the goodneſs ever ſince to regard as 
their father: And to this day it is one of the Doctor's 
delights to write to his worthy ſon Beauchamp all that 
he can come at, relating to the life and actions of a 
man, whom the one regards as an example ; the other 
as an honour to the human race. 

cc It was ſome time before the Doctor knew for 
certain, that the ungracious Lorimer had been con- 
ſenting to the ſhocking treatment he had met with ; 
for the wretches whom the vile woman had ſuborned, 
had made their eſcape from Athens before the arrival 
of Mr. Grandiſon and the Chiaux; the flagitious 
youth had written to his father, in terms of the 
deepeſt ſorrow, an account of what had befallen his 
governor ; and his father had taken the beſt meaſures 
that could be fallen upon at 10 une. — for 
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the Doctor's ſuccour and liberty: But in all probabi- 
lity, he would have been loſt before thoſe meaſures 
could have taken effect. 

« Lorimer's father, little thinking that his ſon had 
connived at the plot formed againſt his governor, be- 
fought him, when he had obtained his liberty, not to 
leave his ſon to his own devices. The Doctor, as 
little thinking then, that Lorimer had been capable of 
2 baſeneſs ſo very villainous, in compaſſion both to 
father and ſon, went to Venice, and got him out of 
the hands of the vile woman; and then to Rome: 
But there, the unhappy wretch continuing his profli- 


gate courſes, became at laſt a ſacrifice to his diſſo- 


lureneſs ; and his death was a deliverance to his Fa- 
mily, to the Doctor, and to the Earth. 

„On his death-bed he confeſſed the plot, which 
the infamous courtezan had meditated againſt the 
Doctor at Venice, as well as his connivance at that 
which ſhe. had carried into execution at Athens. He 
died in horror not to be deſcribed ; begging tor longer 
life, and promiſing reformation on that condition. 
The manner of his death, and the crimes he confeſſed 
himfelt guilty of, by the inſtigation of the moſt aban- 
doned of women, beſide thoſe committed againſt his 
governor, ſo ſhocked and grieved the Doctor, that he 
tell ill, and his recovery was long doubted of. 

Mean time Mr. Grandiſon viſited ſome parts of 
Aſia and Afric, Egypt particularly; correſponding all 
tne time with Dr. Bartlett, and allowing the corre- 
ſpondence to paſs into the hands of Mr. Beauchamp; 
as he did that which he held with Mr. Beauchamp, to 


be communicated to the Doctor. 


„When Mr. Grandiſon returned to Italy, find- 
ing there his two friends, he engaged the Doctor to 
accompany Mr. Beauchamp in that part of his tour 
into ſome of the Eaſtern regions, which he himſelf 
had been particularly pleaſed with, and, as he ſaid, 


wanted to be more particularly informed of: And 


therefore 
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therefore inſiſted, that it ſhould be taken at his own 
expence. He knew that Mr. Beauchamp had a ſtep- 
mother, who had prevailed on his father to take off 
two-thirds of the allowance he made him on his 


travels. 


Mr. Beauchamp very reluctantly l with 
the condition ſo generouſly impoſed on him by his be- 
loved friend; another of hot: arguments was, That 
fuch a tour would be the moſt likely means to eſtabliſh 


the health of a man equally dear to both. 


Mr. Grandiſon never was at a loſs for arguments 
to keep in countenance the perſons whom he benefit- 
ed; and to make their acceptance of his favours ap. 
pear not only to be their duty, but an obligation laid 
on himſelf. 


« Mr. Grandiſon himſelf, when the two gentlemen 


ſet out on their tour, was engaged in ſome affairs at 
Bologna and Florence, which gave him great em- 


barraſment. 


« Dr. Bartlett and Mr. Beauchamp viſited the 


KI iſlands of the Archipelago: After which, the 


octor left the young gentleman purſuing his courſe 
to Conſtantinople, with intention to viſit ſome parts 
of Aſia, and took the opportunity of a veſſel that was 
bound ſor Leghorn, to return thither. 

« His health was happily eſtabliſhed , EY know- 
ing that Mr. Grandiſon expected the long- deſired call 
from his father to return to England, and that it was 
likely that he could be of uſe to his ward Miſs Jervois, 
and her affairs, in her guardian's abſence, he was the 
more deſirous to return to Italy. 

« Mr. Grandiſon rejoiced at his arrival: And foon 
after ſet out for Paris, in order to attend there the 


expected call; leaving Emily, in the interim, to his 


Care. 


expreſſed himſelf in his laſt hours highly ſenſible of 


the Doctor's care of his OW boy; and carneſth) 
deſircd 


« Lorimer's father did not long ſurvive his ſon. He 


ann,, 
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defired his Lady to fee him handſomely rewarded for 
his trouble. But not making a will, and the Lady 
having, by her early over-indulgence, ruined the mo- 
rals of her child (never ſuffering him to be either cor- 
rected or chidden, were his enormities ever ſo flagrant) 
ſhe bore a ſecret grudge to the Doctor for his honeſt 
repreſentations to her Lord of the young man's im- 
moralities : And not even the interpoſition of a Sir 


| Charles Grandiſon has hitherto been able to procure 


the leaſt acknowlegement to the Doctor ; though the 
loſs as well of his reputation as life, might have been 
the conſequence of the faithful ſervices he had endea- 
voured to render to the profligate youth, and in him 


to the whole family.“ 


LETTER XXVII. 
Dx. BAN TLETT. In Continuation. 


[ Incloſing the preceding. 


HUS far, dear Miſs Byron (delight of every one 
who is ſo happy as to know you !) reach my 
kinſman's extracts from my papers. I will add ſome 
particulars in anſwer to your enquiries about Mr. 
Beauchamp, if, writing of a man I ſo greatly love, I 
can write but a few. 
Mr. Beauchamp is a fine young man in his perſon : 
When I call him a fecond Sir Charles Grandiſon, 


you and the Ladies, and my Lord L. will conceive a 
very high idea oi his underſtanding, politeneſs, and 
{ Other amiable qualities. He is of an ancient family. 
| This father, Sir Harry Beauchamp, tenderly loves him, 
and keeps him abroad equally againſt both their wills; 
{ efpecially againſt Mr. Beauchamp's, now his beloved 
friend is in England. This is done to humour an 


imperious, vindictive woman, who, when a widow, 


had caſt her eyes upon the young gentleman for a 


huſband : 
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huſband ; imagining, that her great wealth (her per- 
fon not difagreeable) would have been a temptation 
to him. This, however, was unknown to the fa. 


ther, who made his addreſſes to her much about the 
time that Mr. Beauchamp had given an abſolute de- 


nial (perhaps with too little ceremony) to an over- 
ture made to him by a friend of hers. This enraged 
her. She was reſolved to be revenged on him; and 


knowing him to be abſolutely in his father's power, 
as to fortune, gave way to Sir Harry's addreſſes ; 


and on her obtaining ſuch terms as 'in a great mea- 
fure put both father and ſon in her power, ſhe married 
Sir Harry. | 

She ſoon gained an abſolute aſcendant over her 


. huſband. The fon, when his father firſt made his 


addreſſes to her, was allowed to ſet out on his travels 
with an appointment of 600 J. a year. She never 
reſted till ſhe had got 400 J. a year to be ſtruck off; 


and the remaining 200 were ſo ill remitted, that the - 


young gentleman would have been put to the greateſt 
._ difficulties, had it not been for the truly friendly aſſiſt- 
ance of Mr. Grandiſon. 
| Yet it is ſaid, that this Lady is not deſtitute of 
ſome good qualities; and in caſes where the ſon is not 
the ſubject, behaves very commendably to Sir Harry: 
But being a managing woman, and Sir Harry loving 
his eaſe, ſhe has made herſelf his receiver and trea- 
ſurer; and by that means has put it out of his power 
to act as paternally by his, ſon as he is inclined to do, 
without her knowing 1t. | 
The Lady and Sir Harry both, however, profeſs to 
admire the character of Sir Charles Grandiſon, from 
the Letters Mr. Beauchamp has written from time to 


time to his father; and from the general report in his 


favour: And on this, as well I, as Mr. Beauchamp, 
found our hope, that if Sir Charles, by ſome un- 
ſuſpected way, can make himſelf perſonally ac- 


quainted 
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Lady's animoſity. 
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quainted with the Lady, he will be able to induce her 
to conſent to her ſon-in-law's recall; and to be re- 
conciled to him; the rather, as there is no iſſue by 
this marriage; whoſe intereſts might ſtrengthen the 

Mr. Beauchamp, in this hope, writes to Sir Charles, 
that he can, and will, pay all due reſpect to his fa- 
ther's wife, and, as ſuch, treat her as his mother, if 
ſne will conſent to his return to his native country: 
But declares, that he would ſtay abroad all his life, 
rather than his father ſhould be made unhappy, by 
allowing of his coming over againſt the conſent of ſo 
high-ſpirited a woman. In the mean time he pro- 
poſes to ſet out from Vienna, where he now is, for 
Paris, to be near, if Sir Charles, who he thinks can 
manage any point he undertakes (and who in this 
will be ſeconded by his father's love) can prevail with 
his mother-in-law. | | 

I long, Ladies, to have you all acquainted with 
this other excellent young man. You, Miſs Byron, 
1 am ſure, in particular, will admire Sir Charles 
Grandiſon's, and my Beauchamp: Of ſpirit ſo manly, 
yet of manners ſo delicate, I end as I began; He is a 


ſecond Sir Charles Grandiſon. | 


I ſhall think myſelf, Ladies, very happy, if I cax 
find it in my power to oblige you, by any communi- 
cations you would wiſh to be made you. But let 
me once more recommend it to you, Lady L. Lord L. 
and Miſs Grandiſon, to throw off all reſerves to the 


moſt affectionate of brothers. He will have none to 


you, in caſes which he knows will give you pleaſure: 
And it he forbears of his own accord to acquaint you 
with ſome certain affairs, it is, becauſe the iſſue of 
them is vet hidden from himſelf. | 

As to Lady Olivia, mentioned to you by good 
Lord L. ſhe never can be more to my patron than ſhe 


now 1s, 


75 Allow 
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Allow me to be, my good Miſs n. with a true 
| eur affection, | 


Your admirer and humble ſervant, 
 AmRROSE BaR LET. 


8 in a ſeparate paper, by Miſs BVO 
to her Lucy. 


OW is this, Lucy? Let me collect ſome of the 

contents of theſe Letters. If Sir Charles for. 
c bear, of his own accord, to acquaint his liſters with 
<« ſome certain affairs“ Iflue hidden from himſcli,” 
Engaged in ſome affairs at Bologna and Florence, 
e that embarraſs him“ V, or was ſo engaged, means 
the Doctor ?] Sir Charles not reſerved; yet re- 
« ſerved.” How is all this, Lucy? 
But does the Doctor ſay, That I ſhall particu- 
% larly admire Mr. Beauchamp?“ What means the 
Doctor by that? But he cannot affront me ſo much 
as to mean any-thing but to ſhew his own Love to the 
worthy young man. The Doctor longs for us to ſec 
him: If Ido tee him, he muſt come quickly: For ſhall 
J not ſoon return to my laſt, my beſt refuge, the 
arms of my indulgent rand and aunt ?—l 
ſhall. 

But, dear Lucy, have you any ſpite i in you! ? Ae 
you capable of malice— deadly malice ?—If you are, 
fir down, and wiſh the perſon you hate, to be in 
Love with a man (I muſt, it ſeems, ſpeak out) 
whom ſhe thinks, and every- -body knows, to be ſupe- 
rior to herſelf, in every quality, in every endowment, 
both of mind and fortune; and be doubtful (far, far 
worſc is doubtful than ſure!) among ſome faint glim- 
merings of hope, whether his affections are en- 
gaged ; and it they are not, whether he can return— 
Ah, Lucy! you know what I mean—Don' t let me 

ſpeak out. 
But one ward more Don t you think the Doctor's 
compli- 


UE 
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compliment at the beginning of his Letter, a little 
particular? — “ Delight of EVERY ONE who 


N « js ſo happy as to know you.” Charming words! 


hut are they, or are they not, officiouſly inſerted? 
Am I the delight of Sir Charles Grandiſon's heart? 
Does he not know nee - Weak, filly, vain, hum- 
ble, low, yet proud Harriet Byron !—Begone, pa- 
per—mean confeſſion of my conjecturing folly—Ah, 
Lucy, I tore the paper half thro', as you'll ſee, in 
anger at myſelf; but I will ſtitch it to the Doctor's 
Letter, to be taken off by you, and to be ſeen by 
nobody elſe. | 


LETTER e . 
 Mſ BvR on. In Continuation. 


| Saturday, Mar. 18. 
89 my dear Lucy, is a very wicked thing; 


a ſanctifier, if one would give way to its par- 


 ralities, of actions, which, in others, we ſhould have 


no doubt to condemn. DEricacy, too, is often a 
miſleader ; an idol, at whoſe ſhrine. we ſometimes 
offer up our Sincerity ; but, in that caſe, it ſhould 
be called Indelicacy. | = 

Nothing, ſurely, can be delicate, that 1s not true, 
or that gives birth to equivocation : Yet how was I 
pleaſed with Lord and Lady L. and Miſs Grandiſon, 
tor endeavouring to paſs me off to good Dr. Bartlett 
in the light I had no title to appear in !—As if my 
mind, in a certain point, remained to be known 


and would fo remain, till the gentleman had diſcovered 


his. | 

And are there ſome ſituations, in which a woman 
muſt conceal her true ſentiments ? In which it would 
be thought immodeſty to ſpeak out ?—Why was 1 


born with a heart ſo open and ſincere ? But why, 


indeed, as Sir Charles has faid in his Letter relating to 


* N the 
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the Danby's, ſhould women be blamed, for owning 
modeſtly a paſſion for a worthy and ſuitable object? 
Is it, that they will not ſpeak out, teſt, if their wiſhes 
ſhould not be crowned with ſucceſs by one man, they 
ſhould deprive themſelves of a chance to ſucceed with 
enother ? Do they not propoſe to make the man they 
love, happy? - And is it a crime to 1 th that 
they are ſo well diſpoſed to a worthy object? A wor 
thy object, I repeat; for that is what will warrant 
the open heart. What a littleneſs is there in the 
cuſtom that compels us to be inſincere! And ſup- 
poſe we do not fucceed with a firſt object, ſhall we 
cheat a future Lover with the notion that he was the 
firſt ? 

Hitherto I had acted with ſome ſelf- approbation: I 
told Mr. Greville, Mr. Fenwick, Mr. Orme, Mr. 
Fowler, that I had not ſeen the man to whom I could 
with to give my hand at the altar : But when I found 
my heart engaged, I was defirous Lady D. ſhould 
know that it was. But yet, miſled by this ſame no- 
tion of delicacy, I could think myſelf obliged to the 
two ſiſters, and my Lord, that they endeavourcd to 
throw a blind over the eyes of good Dr. Bartlett : 
When the right meaſure, I now think, would have 
been, not to have endeavoured to obtain lights from 
him, that we all thought he was not commiſſioned to 
give; or, if we had, to have related to him the whole 

truth, and not have put on diſguiſes to him ; but 
to have left him wholly a judge of the fit, and the 
unfit 

And this is Love, is it? that puts an koneft rt 
upon approving of ſuch tricks ?—Begone, Love! 1 
baniſh thee if thou wouldſt corrupt the ſimplicity of 
that heart, which was taught to glory in truth. 

And yet, I had like to have been drawn into 3 
greater fault: For, What do you think ?—Miſs Gran- 
diſon had (by ſome means or other; ſhe would 
not tell me * in Dr. Bartlett's abſence on a viſt 


Lo 
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to one of the Canons of Windſor, got at a Letter 


brought early this morning from her brother to 


that good man, and which he had left opened on 


his deſk. 


Here, Harriet, aid ſhe, is the Letter ſo lately 


we not perhaps quite honeſtly come at, from 
my 
You are warmly mentioned in it. Shall I put it where 


J had it? Or will you ſo far partake of my fault as 


to read it firſt ? 

O Miſs Grandiſon faid 1 And am I warmly men- 
tioned in it? Pray oblige me with the peruſal of it. 
And I held out my more than halt-guilty hand, and 
took it: But (immediately recollecting myſelf) did 
you not hint that you came at it by means not ho- 
neſt ?—Take it again; I will not partake of your 
fault. But, cruel Charlotte! how could you tempt 


meſo? And ] laid it on a chair. 


Read the firſt paragraph, Harriet. She took it up, 
unfolded it, and pointed to the firſt paragraph. 
_ Tempter! ſaid I, how can you wiſh me to imitate 
our firſt pattern And down 1 fat, and put both my 
hands before my eyes. Take it away, take it away, 
while yet I am innocent Dear Miſs Grandiſon, 


don't give me cauſe for ſelf-reproach. I will not par- 


take of your acknowleped fault. 


She read a line or two; and then ſaid, Shall I read 
further, Harriet ? The very next word is your name. | 


I will— 

No, no, no, faid I, putting my fingers on my ears. 
Let, had you come honeſtly by it, I ſhould have 
longed to read it—By what means— 


Why, it people will leave their cloſet-doors open, 


let them take the conſequence. 
F people will do ſo - But was it ſo ?—And yet, if 
it was, would you be willing to have your Letters 


looked into ? 
Well then, I will as. it back — Shall I? / (holding 2 


82 * 


*. 


rother to Dr. Barlett (holding it out to me). 
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it out to me) Shall I. Harriet ?—T will put it where 
I had it—Shall I ? And twice or thrice went from me, 
and came back to me, with a provoking archneſs j in 
her looks. 

Only tell me, Miſs Grandiling is there any- * 
in it that you think your brother would not have us 
ſee? — But I am ſure, there is, or the obliging Dr. 
Bartlett, who has ſhewn us others, would have fa- 
voured us with communicating the contents of this. 

I would not but have ſeen this Letter for half Iam 
worth! O Harriet! there are ſuch things in it—Bo- 
logna | Paris! Grandiſon-hall! 

Be gone, Siren : Letters are ſacred things. Re- 
* it Don't you own, that you came not honeſtly 

y it ?—And yet— 
Ah! Lacy: I was ready to yield to the curiofity 


The had raiſed : But, recollecting myſelf, Begone, 


Aid I: Carry back the Letter: I am afraid of myſelf. 

Why, Harriet, here is one paſſage, the contents 
of which you mult be acquainted with in a very little 
while— 

I will not be tempted, Miſs Grandiſon. I will ſtay 
till it is communicated to me, be it what it will. 

But you may be ſurpriſed, Harriet, at the time, and 
know not what anſwer to give to it. Tou had as good 
read it—Here, take it— Was there ever ſuch a ſcru- 
pulous creature ? It is ahout you and Emily 

About me and Emily! O Miſs Grandiſon, What 
can there be about me and Emily? 

And where's the difference, Harriet, between aſk- 
ing me about the contents, and reading them But 

III tell you— 

No, you ſhall not: I will not hear the contents. 

I never will aſk you. Can nobody act greatly 

but your brother? Let you and me, Charlotte, be 


the better for his example. You ſha neither read 
them, nor tell me of them. I would not be fo uſed 


myſelf. 
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Such praiſes did I never hear of woman —0 
Harriet Such praiſes— 

Praiſes, Charlotte From your 3 —0 this 
curioſity! the firſt fault of our firſt parent! But I will 
not be tempted. If you provoke me to aſk queſtions, 
laugh at me, and welcome: But I beſeech you, an- 
ſwer me not. Dear creature, if you love me, replace 
the Letter; and do not ſeek to make me mean in my 
own eyes. 

How you reflect upon me, Hurict But let me 


| aſk you, Are you willing, as a third ſiſter, to take 


Emily into your gu ardianſhip, and carry her down 
with you into Northamptonſhire !— Anſwer me that. 
Ah! Miſs Grandifon ! And is there ſuch a prop oſal 
as that mentioned ?—But anſwer me not, I deen 
you. Whatever propoſal is intended to be made me, 


let it be made: It will be too 1 whenever that 1 is, 


if it be a diſagreeable one. 

But let me ay, madam (and tears were in my eyes) 
that I will not be treated with indignity by the beſt 
man on earth. And while I can refuſe to yield to a 
thing that I think unworthy of myſelf (you are a 
ſiſter, madam, and have nothing either to hope or 
fear) I have a title to act with ſpirit, when occaſions 
call for it. 

My dear, you are ſcrious-#Twice medam, in one 
breath! IT will not forgive you. You ought now to 
bear that paſſage read which relates to you and Emily, 


if you will not read it yourſelt. 


And ſhe was looking for it; I ſuppoſe, intending 
to read it to me. 
No, Mis Grandifon, ſaid J, laying my ſpread hand 


upon the Letter; I will neither read it, nor hear it 


| read. 1 begin to apprehend, that there will be occaſion 


for me to exert all my fortitude; and while it is yet in 
my power to do a right or a wrong thing, I will not 


_ deprive myſelf of the conſciouſneſs of baving merited 


well, whatever may be my lot Excuſe me, madam.. 
S 2 J went 
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J went to the door, and was opening it when 
ſhe ran to me Dear creature ! you are angry with 
me: But how that pride becomes you! There is a 
dignity in it that awes me. O Harriet! how infinitely 
does it become the only woman in the world, that 
is worthy of the beſt man in it! Only ſay, you are 
not angry wah me. Say that you can and do forgive 
me. 

Forgive you, my Charlotte -I do. But can you 
ſay, that you came not honeſtly by that Letter, and 
yet forgive yourſelf? But, my dear Miſs Grandiſon, 
inſtantly replace it; and do you watch over me, like 
a true friend, if in a future hour of weakneſs you 
ſhould find me deſirous to know any of the contents 
of a paper ſo naughtily come at, I own that I had 
Jike to have been overcome: And if I had, all the 
information it would have given me, could never 
have recompenſed me for what I ſhould have ſuf- 
tered in my own opinion, when I reflected on the 
means by which I had obtained it. 

Superior creature! how you ſhame me! I will re- 
place the Letter, And I promiſe you, that if I cannot 
forget the contents of it myſelf (and yet they are glo- 
rious to my brother) I will never mention any of them 
to you ; unleſs the Letter be fairly communicated to 
you, and to us all. 

I threw my arms about her neck. She tervently 
returned the ſiſterly embrace. We ſeparated ; ſhe re- 
tiring at one door, in order to go up to replace the 
Letter; I at the other, to re- conſider all that had paſſed 

on the occaſion. And I hope I ſhall love her the bet- 
ter for taking ſo kindly a behaviour ſo contrary to what 
her own had been. 
„Well. but, don't you congratulate me, my dear, 
on my eſcape from my curioſity 1 ? I am ſure my grand- 
mamma, and my aunt, will be pleaſed with their girl. 
Vet it was a hard ſtruggle, I own : In the ſuſpenſe 
1 am 1 in; a very hard ſtruggle But tho* wiſhes will 


pay 
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play about my heart, that I knew ſuch of the con- 
| tents as it might concern me to know; yet I am in- 

finitely better pleaſed that I yielded not to the tempt- 
ation, than I ſhould have been, if I had, And then, 
methinks, my pride 1s gratified in the ſuperiority this 
Lady aſcribes to me over herſelf, whom ſo lately 1 
| thought greatly my ſuperior. | 
: Yet what merit have I in this? Since if I had con- 
|  fidered only rules of policy, I ſhould have been ut- 
terly wrong, had I yielded to the temptation : For 
what uſe could I have made of any knowlege I might 
have obtained by this means? If any propofal is to be 
made me, of what nature ſoever, it muſt, in that 
caſe, have appeared to be quite new to me: And what 
an affectation muſt that have occaſioned, what diſſi- 
F mulation, in your Harriet? —And how would a 
creature, educated as I have been, have behaved 
under ſuch trials as might have ariſen from a know- 
lege ſo faultily obtained ? | 

And had I been diſcovered; had I given cauſe of 
ſuſpicion, either to Dr. Bartlett, or Sir Charles; I 
| ſhould have appeared as the principal in the fact: It 
would have been mean to accuſe Miis Grandiſon, as 
| the tempter, in a temptation yielded to with my eyes 
open. And ſhould I not have caſt a ſlur upon that 
curioſity which Dr. Bartlett before had not refuſed to 
| gratify, as well as ſhut mylelf out from all future 
communications and confidence? 8 
It! is very poſlible, beſides, that, unuſed as I have 
been to artifice and diſguiſe, I ſhould have betrayed 
myſelf; eſpecially had I found any of the contents of 
the Letter very affecting. | GEL 

Thus you ſee, Lucy, that policy, as well as recti- 
rude of manners, juſtiſy me: And in this particular 
Jam a happy girl. 5 | | 

Miſs. Grandiſon has juſt now told her fiſter what 
paſſed between us. Lady L. ſays, ſhe would not have 
been Miſs Grandiſon, in taking the Letter, by what 
4 | _ means 
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means ſoever come at; for how, ſaid ſhe, did I know 
what ſecrets there might be in it, before I read it? 
But I think verily, when it had been got at, and of. 
fered me, I could not have been Miſs Byron. 

And ſhe threw her arms about me, and hugged me 
to her. Dear creature, ſaid ſhe, you muſt be Lady 
Grandifon—Myvft ! ſaid Miſs Grandiſon : She hal). 

Who, Lucy, whether that may ever came to paſs, 
or not, would not, on reflexion (thus approved by 
both liſters) rejoice that ſhe conquered her ine, 
and acted as I did? 

Miſs Grandiſon talked to Lady L. of i its being likely 
that her brother would go to Bologna : Of a viſit he 
is ſoon to make to Grandiſon- hall; and ſhe to go 
with him: Of his going to Paris, in order to ſettle 
ſome matters relating to the Will of his late friend 
Mr. Danby— 

Well, Lucy, my time in town 1s haſtening to its 
period. Why am I not reminded, that my three al- 
lotted months are near expired? Will you receive the 
poor girl, who perhaps will not be able to carry down 
with her the heart ſhe brought up? And yet, to go 
down to ſuch dear friends without it, what an un- 
grateful ſound has that ! 

Miſs Grandiſon began to talk of 1 ſubjects 
relating to her brother, and thoſe greatly to his praiſe. 
I could have heard all ſhe had to ſay with infinite 
pleaſure. I do love to hear him praiſed. But, as I 
doubted not but theſe ſubjects aroſe from the Letter 
ſo ſurreptitiouſly obtained, I reſtrained myſelf, and 
_ withdrew. 


3-4 4 

Or what a happy temper is Miſs Grandifon ! She 
was much affected with the ſcene that paſſed between 
us; but all is over wth her already. One leſſon upon 
her harpſichord ſets every-thing right with her. She 
has been raillying Lord L. with as much life and ſpi- 
rit, as if ſhe had done nothing to be vexed At. Had 1 


been 
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been induced by her to read the Letter which ſhe 


got at diſhoneſtly, as ſhe owned, what a poor figure 
ſhould I have made in my own eyes, for a month to 
come | --+ | 14 

But did ſhe not as ſoon overcome the mortification 
given her by her brother, on the detection of captain 
Anderſon's affair? How unmercifully did ſhe railly 
me, within a few hours after !—Yet, ſhe has fine qua- 


| lities. One cannot help loving her. I 4% love her. 
| But is it not a weakneſs to look without abatement of 
| affection on thoſe faults in one perſon, which we ſhould 


hold utterly inexcuſable in another? In Miſs Gran- 
diſon's caſe, however, don't ſay it is, Lucy. O what 
a partiality ! Yet ſhe has within theſe few minutes 
owned, that ſhe thought the ſtep ſhe had taken a 


faulty one, before ſhe came to me with the Letter; 


and hoped to induce me to countenance her in what 
ſhe had done. | | 

I called her a little Satan on this occaſion. But, 
after all, what if the dear Charlotte's curioſity was 
more for my ſake than her own ? No motive of triend- 
ſhip, you will ſay, can juſtify a wrong action Wh 
no, Lucy; that is very true: But if you knew Miſs 
Grandiſon, you would love her dearly. 


LETTER XXEY. 
Sir CHARLES GRANDISON, To Dr. Bak TLETT. 
[The Letter which Miſs Byron refuſed to read, or 
hear read.] " 
- Friday Night, Mar. 17. 
1 HOPE my Lord L. and my ſiſters will be able 
to make Coinebrooke ſo agreeable to Miſs Byron, 


that I may have the pleaſure of finding her there in 
the beginning of the week. 


My Lord W. is in town. He has invited me to 
dine with him to-morrow ; and muſt xt be denied, 
S 
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was a part of his meſſage, brought me by Halden his 
ſteward, who ſays, That his Lordſhip has ſomething of 
conſequence to conſult me upon. - | 
When, my dear friend, ſhall I find time for my. 
ſelf? Pray make my compliments to my Lord L. and 
to my three ſiſters ; and tell them from me, that when 
T'have the happineſs of being in ther company, then 
it is that I think I give time to myſelf, i 
J have 2 Letter ns Bologna: From the faithſul 
Camilla. The contents of it give me great concern. 
She urges me to make one more viſit there. She tells 
me, that the Biſhop ſaid in her hearing, it would be 
Kind, if T would. Were ſuch a viſit to be requeſted 
generally; and it were likely to be of ſervice ; you may 
believe that I would chearfully make it. 
J ſhould go, for a fortnight at leaſt, to Grandiſon- 
hall. Burgeſs has let me know, that the workmen 
have gone almoſt as far as they can go without my 
further orders: And the churchwardens have ſignified 
ro me, that the church is completely beautified, ac- 
cording to my directions; ſo that it will be ready 
to be opened on the Sunday after next, at furtheſt ; 
and entreat my preſence, both as patron, and bene- 
factor. I will now haſten my deſigned alterations at 
the Hall. | 5 
I had rather not be preſent at the opening. Yet 
the propriety of my being there will probably prevail 
upon me to comply with the entreaties of the church- 
wardens ; who in their Letter ſignify the expectations 
of Sir Samuel Clarke, Sir William Turner, and Mr. 
Barnham, of ſeeing me, and my ſiſter Charlotte. 
You will be pleaſed to mention this to her. : 
T wiſh, without putting a flight upon 'good Mr. 
Dobſon, that you, my dear friend, could oblige us 
with the firſt ſermon, All then would be decent, and 
worthy of the occaſion; and the praiſe would be given 
proper, and not to the agent. But as it would be a 
little mortifying to Mr. Dobſon (of whoſc * 
| all 


\ 


— 


two fiſters and Lord L. 
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[am apprehenſive) ſo much as to hint ſuch a wiſh, I 
will write to him, that he will oblige me if he ſay not 
one word, that ſhall carry the eyes of the audience to 
my ſeat. . 
The execution of the orders I gave, that five other 
ews ſhould be equally diſtinguiſhed and ornamented 
with mine, carries not with it the appearance of af- 
fectation; does it, my good Dr. Bartlett? eſpecially 
as ſo many conſiderable families have ſeats there? 
I would not ſeem guilty of a falſe modeſty, which, 
breaking out into ſingularity, would give the ſuſpicion 
of a wrong direction, in caſes where it may be of uſe 
to ſuppoſe a right one. 
What can I do in relation to my Emily? She is of 
the ſtature of woman. She ought, according to the 
reſent taſte, to be introduced into public life. I am 
not fond of that life. And what knowlege ſhe will 
gain by the introduction, ſhe had better be without. 
Yet I think we ſhould conform ſomething to the taſte 


of the times in which we live. Womens minds have 


generally a lighter turn than thoſe of men. They 
ſhould be innocently indulged. And on this principle 

it was, that laſt winter I attended her, and my liſters, 
very often to the places of public entertainment; 
that ſhe, having ſeen every-thing that was the ge- 
neral ſubject of polite converſation, might judge of 
ſuch entertainments as they deſerve; and not add ex- 


pectation (which runs very high in young minds, and 
is ſeldom anſwered) to the ideal ſcenes. This indul- 


gence anſwered as I wiſh. Emily can now hear talk 
of the emulation of actors and managers, and of the 


other public diverſions, with tranquillity ; and be ſa- 


tisfied, as ſhe reads, with repreſenting over again to 
herſelf the parts in which the particular actors excelled, 


And thus a boundary is ſet to her imagination; and 


that by her own choice ; for ſhe thinks lightly of 
them, when ſhe can be obliged by the company of my 


But 


— — — — — 
— ” 


50,000 J.“ 
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But new ſcenes will ariſe, in an age ſo ſtudious as 
this, to gratify the eye and the ear. From theſe a 
young woman of fortune muſt not be totally excluded. 
I am a young man; and as Emily is ſo well grown 
for her years, I think I cannot ſo properly be her in- 
troducer to them, as I might, were I fifteen or twenty 
years older. 

I live to my own heart; and I know (I think I do) 


that it is not a bad one: But as I cannot intend any- 


thing with regard to my Emily, I muſt, for her ſake, 


be more obſervant of the world's opinion, than I hope 


I need to be for my own. You have taught me, that 
it is not good manners to deſpiſe the world's opinion, 


tho' we ſhould regard it only in the ſecond place. 


Emily has too large a fortune. I have a high 
opinion of her diſcretion. But ſhe is but a girl. 
Womens eyes are wanderers; and too often bring 
home gueſts that are very troubleſome to them, and 
whom, once introduced, they cannot get out of the 
houle. | Ee | 
I with ſhe had only ten thouſand pounds. She 
would then ſtand a better chance for happineſs, than 
ſhe can do, I doubt, with five times ten ; and would 


have five perſons, to one that ſhe has now, to chooſe 


out of : For how few are there who can make pro- 
poſals to the father or guardian of a girl who has 


Indeed there are not wanting in our ſex forward 


ſpirits, who will think that ſum not too much for 
their merits, tho* they may not deſerve 5,000 J. nor 


even one. And hence ariſes the danger of a woman 
of great fortune from thoſe who will not dare to make 


propoſals to a guardian. After an introduction (and 


how eaſy is that now made, at public places !) a wo- 


man of the greateſt fortune is hut a woman, and is to 
be attacked, and prevailed upon, by the ſame me- 
thods which ſucceed with a perſon of the ſlendereſt ; 
and perhaps is won with equal, if not with greater 

EE: | | e, 
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eaſe; ſince, if the Lady has a little romance in her 
head, and her Lover a great deal of art and flattery, 


ſhe will call that romantic turn generoſity, and, think- 


ing ſhe can lay the man who has obtained he atten- 
tion, under obligation, ſhe will meet him her full half- 
wa 

Emily | is deſirous to be 3 with us. M 
ſiſter is very obliging. I know ſhe will comply wit 

whatever I ſhall requeſt of her, in relation to Emily. 

But where the reputation of a Lady is concerned, a 
man ſhould not depend too much upon his own cha- 
rater, eſpecially a young man, be it ever ſo unexcep- 
tionable. Her mother has already given out fooliſh 
hints. She demands her daughter. The unhappy 
woman has no regard to truth. Her own character 
loſt, and ſo deſervedly, will ſhe have any tenderneſs 
for that of Emily ? Who will ſcruple to believe, what 


a mother, tho' ever ſo wicked, will report of her 


daughter under twenty, and her guardian under thirty, 
if they live conſtantly together? Her guardian, at the 
ſame time, carrying his heart in his countenance, 
and loving the girl; though with as much innocence 
as if ſhe were his ſiſter. Once I had thoughts of 
craving the aſſiſtance of the Court of Chancery for 
the protection of her perſon and fortune: But a 


hint of this nature diſtreſſed her for many days, un- 


known to me. Had I been acquainted that ſhe took 
it ſo heavily, I would not have made her unhappy for 
one day. 

I have looked out among the quality for a future 


- huſband for her: But, whens: can I find one with whom 


I think ſhe will be happy ? There are many who 
would be glad of her fortune. As J ſaid, her fortune 
is too large. It is enough to render every man's ad- 
dreſs to her ſuſpected; and to make a guardian ap- 
prehenſive, that her perſon, agreeable as it is, and 
every day improving, and her mind opening to ad- 


vantage * hour of her lite, would be 44; the ſe- 
cond, 


cond, if the ſecond, view of a man profeſling to love 
her. And were ſhe to marry, what a damp would 
the ſlights of a huſband give to the genius of a young 
woman, whoſe native modeſty would always make her 
want encouragement ! | 
I have alſo caſt an eye over the gentry within my 
knowlege : But have not met with one whom I could 
\ , Wiſh to be the huſband of my Emily. So tender, 0 
gentle, ſo ductile, as ſhe is, a fierce, a raſh, an in- 
elicate, even a careleſs or indifferent man, would 
either harden her heart, or ſhorten her life: And x 
the latter would be much more eaſy to be effected than 
the former, what muſt ſhe ſuffer before ſhe could re. 
turn indifference for diſreſpect; and reach the quiet 
end of it | : 

See what a man Sir Walter Watkyns is! My ſiſter 
only could deal with ſuch a one. A ſuperiority in 
her fo viſible, he. muſt fear her: Yet a generoſity ſo 
great, and a dignity ſo conſpicuous, in her whole be- 
haviour, as well as countenance, he mult love her: 
Every-body's reſpect to her, would oblige love and 
reverence from him. But my weak-hearted, diffident 
Emily, what would he do with ſuch a man? 

What would ſhe do with a Sir Hargrave Pollexfen? 
What with ſuch a man as Mr. Greville, as Sir Ha- 
grave deſcribes him? I mention theſe men; for ale 
not there many ſuch ? 

I am not apt to run into grave declamations againſt 
che times: And yet, by what J have ſeen abroad, and 
now lately ſince my arrival, at home, and have heari 
from men of greater obſervation, and who have lived 
longer in the world, than I have, I cannot but think, 
that Engliſhmen are not what they were. A wretched 
effeminacy ſeems to prevail among them. Marriage 
itſelf is every day more and more out of faſhion ; and 
even virtuous women give not the inſtitution ſo much 
of their countenance, as to diſcourage by their con- 
tempt the free-livers. A good woman, as ſuch, has 
| An therefo:e 


AM 
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therefore but few chances for happineſs in marriage. 


Yet ſhall I not endeavour, the more endeavour, to 
fave and ſerve my Emily? 
J have one encouragement, ſince my happy ac- 
quaintance with Mits Byron, to think that the age is 
not entirely Ioſt to a ſenſe of virtue and goodneſs. See 


ve not how every-body reveres her? Even a Sir Har- 


grave Pollexfen, a Greville, a Fenwick, men of free 
lives, adore her. And at the ſame time ſhe meets 
with the Love of all good men, and the reſpect of 


women, whether gay or ſerious. But I am afraid, 


that the firſt attraction with men is her beauty. 1 
am afraid, that few ſee in that admirable young Lady 
what I ſee in her: A mind great and noble : A fin- 
cerity beyond that of women: A goodneſs unaffected, _ 
and which ſhews itſelf in action, and not merely in 
words, and outward appearance : A wit lively and 
inoffenſive: And an underſtanding ſolid and uſeful : 


All which render her a fit companion, either in the 


ſocial or contemplative hour: And yet ſhe thinks 
herſelf not above the knowlege of thoſe duties, the 


performance of which makes an eſſential of the female 
character. | : | 


But I am not giving a character of Miſs Byron to 


you, my good Dr. Bartlett, who admire her as much 
28 J do. | 


. 


Do you think it impoſſible for me to procure for 
my Emily ſuch a guardian and companion, as Miſs 
Byron, on her return to Northamptonſhire, would 


make her ?—Such worthy relations as ſhe would 


introduce her to, would be a further happineſs to my 


I am far from undervaluing my ſiſter's good 
qualities: But if Emily lives with her, ſhe muſt 


He alſo with me. Indecd the affairs in which I am 


engaged for other people (if I may call thoſe who 
have a claim upon me for every inſtance of my friend- 


 thip other people) will occaſion me to be often abſent. 


5 | | But 
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But ſtill, while Grandiſon-hall, and St. James's 
Square, are the viſible places of reſidence equally of 
the guardian and ward, Emily's mother will tel] the 
world, that we live together. 

Miſs Jervois does not chooſe to return to Mrs, 
Lane; ; and indeed I don't think, ſhe would be ſafe 
there in a family of women, tho' very worthy ones, 
from the attempts of one of the Sex, who, having 
brought her into the world, calls herſelf her mother, 
and eſpecially now that the unhappy woman has be. 
gun to be troubleſome there. I beg of you, there- 
fore, my dear Dr. Bartlett, who know more of my 
heart and ſituation than any one living (my dear 
Beauchamp excepted) to conſider what I have writ- 
ten, and give me your opinion of that part of it, 
which relates to Miſs Byron and Emily. 

I was inſenſibly drawing myſelf in to enumerate 
the engagements, which at preſent preſs moſt upon 
me. Let me add to the ſubject I muſt ſoon go to 

Paris, in order finally to ſettle fuch of the affairs of 
my late worthy friend, as cannot be ſo well done by 
any other hand. The three thouſand pounds, which 
he has directed to be diſpoſed of to charitable uſes, in 
France as well as in England, at the diſcretion of his 
executor, is one of them. 

Perhaps equity will allow me to add to this limited 
ſum from what will remain in my hands aſter the 
eſtabliſhment of the nephews and niece. As they are 
young, and brought up with the hope that they will 
make a figure in the world by their diligence, I would 
not, by any means, make them independent on that. 
The whole eſtate, divided among them, would not 
be ſufficient to anſwer that purpoſe happily, tho' it 
might be enough to abate the edge of their induſtry. 

The charity that I am moſt intent upon promoting 
in France, and in England too, is, that of giving lit. 
_ tle fortunes to young maidens in marriage with honeſt 
men of their own d-gree, who might, from ſuch an 
outſetting, 


„ bale the nab as ĩt is called, a a 
hope of 1 ſucceſs. 

By this time, my dear Dr. Bartlett, you will gueſs 
that I have a deſign upon you. It 1s, that you will 
aſſiſt me in executing the Will of my late friend. 
Make enquiries after, and recommend to me, objects 
worthy of relief. You was very deſirous, ſome time 
ago, to retire to the Hall: But I knew not how to 
ſpare you; and I hoped to attend you thither. You 
ſhall now ſet out for that place as ſoon as you pleale. 
And that neither may be (or as little as poſſible) loſers 
by the ſeparation, every-thing that we would ſay to 
each other, were we together, "that, as we uſed to do, 
we will ſay by pen and ink. We will be joint exe- 
cutors, in the {rſt place, for this ſum of. 2000 J. 

Make enquiries then, as ſoon as you get down, for 
worthy objects — The induſtrious poor, of all perſua- 
ſions, reduced either by age, infirmity, or accident; 
Thoſe who labour under incurable maladies ; Youth, 
of either Sex, capable of beginning the world to ad- 
vantage, but deſtitute of the means; Theſe, in par- 
ticular, are the objects we both think worthy of aſſiſt- 
ance. You ſhall take 5001, down with 1 for a 
beginning. 

It is my pride, it is my glory, that I can fay, : Dr. 
Bartlett and Charles Grandiſon, on all benevolent 
eg are actuated by one ſoul. My dear friend, 
adieu. 


LETT BE [XXXV. 
Mis Byron, To Miſs SELBY. 
Sat, Night, March 18. 


Have * the Ladies, and my Lord, with 

more Letters. And fo they have all my heart be- 
fore them II don't care. The man is Sir Charles 
Grandiſon; and they railly me not ſo much as before, 
-- Ve. ng | FT | | wWhi.s 
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while they thought I affected reſerves to them. Inded 
it would be cruel, if they did; and I ſhould have run 
away from them. 

I am glad you all think, that the two ſiſters aſe 
me ſeverely. They really did. But L have this gra- 
tification of my pride in reflecting upon their treat- 
ment of me I would not have done ſo by them, had 
ſituations been exchanged. And I think myſelf nearer 
an equality with them, than I had thought myſclf 

| before.—But they are good Ladies, and my ſincere 
friends and well-wiſhers ;- and I forgive them: And 
ſo muſt my dear grandmamma. 

I am ſorry, methinks, that her delicacy has been 
offended on the occaſion, And did the weep at the 
hearing read my account of that attack made upon her 
girl by the over-lively Charlotte? O the dear, the 
indulgent, parent! How tender was it of my aunt 
too, to be concerned for the poor Harriet's delicacy, 
ſo hard put to it as ſhe was ! It did indeed (as ſhe di- 
ſtinguiſhes in her uſual charming manner) look, as if 
they put a great price upon their intended friendſhip 
to me, with regard to my intereſt in their brother's 
heart : As if the favour done to the humbled girl, 
if they could jointly procure for her their brother's 
countenance, might well allow of their raillery.— 
Don't, pray don't, my dear grandmamma, call it by 
a ſ-yerer name. They did not, I am ſure they did 
not, mean to hurt me ſo much, as I really was hurt. 
go let it paſs. Humour and raillery are very difficult 
things to rein in. They are ever curveting like a 
prancing horſe; and they will often throw the rider 
who depends mo: upon his ſkill in managing them, 
than he has reaſon to do. 

My uncle was charmed with the ſcene; and thinls 
the two Ladies did juſt as he would have done, He 
means it a A to their delicacy, I preſume. 


But Iam of my aunt Selby' s CPinion, that their gene- 
| | Vous 
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raus brother would not have given them thanks for 
their raillery to the poor frighted Harriet. I am very 
happy, however, that my behaviour and frankneſs on 
the occaſion are not diſapproved at Selby-houſe, and 
Shirley-manor, and by you, my Lucy. And here 
let that matter reſt, | | 
Should I not begin to think of going back to you 
all, my Lucy ? I believe I bluſh ten times a day, 
when alone, to find myſelf waiting and waiting as if 
for the gracious motion; yet apprehending that it 
never will, never can, be made; and all you, my 
friends, indulging an abſence, that your goodneſs 
makes painful to you, in the ſame hope. It looks 
Don't it, Lucy? —ſo like a deſign upon—lI don't 
know how 1t looks !-—But, at times, I can't endure 


myſelf. And yet while the love of virtue (a little too 


perſonal, perhaps) is the foundation of theſe deiigns, 
theſe waitings, theſe emotions, I think I am not 
wholly inexcuſable. | | : 
I am ſure I ſhould not eſteem him, were he not the 
good man he is. Pray, let me aſk you—Do you 
think he could not be put upon ſaying ſomething af- 
fronting to me; upon doing ſomething unworthy of 
his character? O then I am ſure I ſhould hate him: 
All the other inſtances of his goodneſs would then be 
as nothing. I will be captious, I think, and ſtudy to 


be affronted, whether he intends to affront me, or 


not. But what a multitude of fooliſh notions comes 
into the head of a ſilly girl, who, little as ſhe knows, 
knows more of any-thing, or of any-body, than ſhe 
knows of herſelf !_ 5 
Lwrsk my godfather had not put it in my head, 
that Emily is cheriſhing (perhaps unknown to herfelt) 


2 flame that will devour her peace. For, to be ſure 


this young creature can have no hope that — Let 
50, O00 J. is a vaſt fortune. Rut it can never buy her 
12 | guardian. 
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guardian. Do you think ſuch a man as Sir Charles 
Grandiſon has a price ?—I am ſure he has not. 

J watch the countenance, the words, the air of the 
girl, when he is ſpoken of, And with pity I ſee, that 
he cannot be named, but her eyes ſparkle. Her eye 
is taken off her work or book, as ſhe happens to be 
engaged in either; and ſhe ſeems as if ſhe would look 
the perſon through who is praiſing her guardian, For 
the life of her, ſhe cannot work and hear. And then 
the ſighs - Upon my word, Lucy, there is no ſuch 
think as proceeding with his praiſes before her—the 
girl fo ſighs—So young a creature! — Yet how can 
one caution the poor thing ? 

But what makes me a little more e of her. 
than I ſhould otherwiſe perhaps have been (additional 
to my goctather's obſervation) is a hint given me by 
Lady L. which perhaps the has from Miſs Grandiſon, 
and fe not unlikely from the ſtolen Letter: For Miſs 
Grandiſon hinted at it, but I thought it was only to 
excite my curiolity LW hen one is not in good humour, 
how one's very ſtile is encumbred !] : The hint is this, 
That it is more than probable, it will be actually pro- 
poſed to me, to take down with me to Northampton- 
ſhire this young Lady I, who want a governeſs my- 
Hef, to be But let it be propoſed. 

In a converſation that paſſed juſt now, between us 
women, on the ſubject of Love (a favourite topic with 
all girls) is poor thing gave her opinion unaſked ; 
and, for a young girl, was quite alert, I thought. 
She uſed to be more attentive than talkative. 

I whiſpered Miſs Grandiſon once, Don't you. think 
Mils Jervois talks more than ſhe uſed to do, madam ? 

I think ſhe does, madam, re-whiſpered the arch 
L:dy. | 

I cw your pardon — Charlolte, then. 

Fou have it, Harriet, then. But let her prate 


She is not often in the humour. 
© 1 f Nay. 


| Ws | 
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| Nay, with all my heart : I love Miſs Jervois : But 
can't but watch when habits begin to change. And 
Jam always afraid of young creatures expoſing them- 
ſelves when they are between girls and women. 

I don't love whiſpering, ſaid Miſs Jervois, more 
pertly than ever: But my g guardian loves me; and 
you, Ladies, love me; and 1⁰ my heart is eaſy. 

Her heart eaſy Who thought of her heart? Her 
guardian Joves her — Emily ſha? n't go down with me, 


| Sunday u March 19. 
O zur, Lucy, we are alarmed here on Miſs Jer— 

vois's account, by a Letter which Dr. Bartlett received 

a little late laſt night from Sir Charles; fo ſhewed it 


us not till this morning as we were at breakfaſt, The 


unhappy woman, her mother, has made him a viſit. 
Poor Emily! Dear child! what a mother ſhe has! 

I have fo much obliged the doctor by delivering 
into his hands the papers that our other friends have 


juſt peruſed (and, let me ſay, with high approbation} 


that he made no ſcruple of allowing me to ſend this 
Letter to you. I aſked the favour, as I know you 
will all now be very attentive to whatever relates to 
Emily. Return every-thing the Doctor ſhall intruſt 
me with by the firſt opportunity. 

By the latter part of this Letter you will find, pa 


the Doctor has acquainted Sir Charles with his ſiſter 


wiſhes of a correſpondence with him by Letter, He 
conſents to it, you will all fee ; but upon terms that 
are not likely to be complied with by any of his ret 
liters z for he puts me in. Three fj/ters! His third 
ſiſter The repetition has ſuch an officiouſneſs in it. 
He is a good man; but he can be ſevere upon our 
dex -I is not in woman to be unreferved —Y owl find 
that one of the reflexions upon us: He adds; AA 
(to be impartial ) perhaps they ſbould not. Why fo! — 
But is not this a piece of advice given to myſelf, to 
make me more reſerved than I am ? But he gives not 
* 3 | Hhimſclt? 
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himſelf opportunity to ſee whether I am or am not 
reſerved. I won't be mean, Lucy, I repeat for the 
twentietn time. I won't deſerve to be deſpiſed by 
him No! tho' he were the ſovereign of the greateſt 
empire on carth, In this believe 

Yorr HARRIET ByROx. 


LET TIE R HMRVLI 


Sir CHARLES Gaangec. To Dr. BARTLETT. | 


Leak in the preceding. 
March 18. 


| 1 Have had a viſit, my dear and reverend friend, 
from Emily's mother. She will very probably 
make one alſo at Colnebrooke, before J can be ſo 
happy as to get thither. I diſpatch this therefore, to 
appriſe you and Lord L. of ſuch a probability; which 
is the greater, as ſhe knows Emily to be there, thro 
the inadvertence of Saunders, and finds me to be in 
town. I will give you the particulars of what paſſed 
between us, for your better information, if ſhe goes 
to Colnebrooke. 
I was preparing to attend Lord W. as by appoint- | 
ment, when ſhe ſent in her name to me. 
1 received her civilly. She had the aſſurance to 
make up to me with a full expectation that I would 
ſalute her ; but I took, or rather received, her ready 
hand, and led her to a chair by the fire-ſide. You 
have never ſeen her. She thinks herſelf ſtill handſome ; 
and did not her vices make her odious, and her le 
aſpecb ſhew her heart, ſhe would not be much mil- 
taken. 
How does Emily, Sir? gallanting her fan: Is the 
girl here? Bid her come to me. I wil ſee her. 
She is not here, madam. 
Where is ſhe then? She has not been at Mrs. 
Lane's for ſome time, 


She | 
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She is in the beſt protection: She is with my two 
ſiſters. 

And pray, Sir Charles Grandiſon, What do 0 . du in- 
tend to do with her? The girl begins to be womagly. 

She laughed; and her heart { poke out at her cyes, 

} Tell me what you propoſe to do with her ? You 
know, added ſhe, affecting a ſcrious air, that ſhe is 
my child. 

If, madam, you deſerve to be thought her mother, 
you will be fatisfied with the hands ſhe is in. 

Piſh !—I never loved you good men: Where a fine 
girl comes in their way, 1 know what I know— 

She looked wantonly, and laughed again. 

am not to talk ſeriouſly with you, Mrs. Jervois : 
But what have you to /ay to my ward? 

Say !—Why, you know, Sir, I am her mother: 
And I have a mind to have the care of her perſon my- 
ſelf. You muſt (fo her father directed) have the care 
of her fortune : But I have a mind, for her reputation- 


ſake, to take the girl out of the hands of fo young a 


guardian. I hope you will not oppoſe me? 

If this be all your buſineſs, madam, I muſt be ex- 
cuſed. I am preparing, as you ice, to dreſs. 

Where is Emily? I wi! lee the girl. 

If your motive be motherly Love, little, madam, 
as you have acted the mother by her, you ſhall ſee . 
her when ſhe is in town. But her perſon and repu- 
tation, as well as fertunt, muſt be my care. 

I am married, Sir : And my huſband is a man of 
honour.” 

Your marriage, madam, giv es a new reaſon why 
Emily muſt not be in your care. | 
Let me tell you, Sir, that my huſband is a man of 
honour, and as brave a man as yourſelf ;- and he will 


| lee me righted, 


Bu he who he will, he can have no buſineſs with 


& * * 1 f 2 : . 
Emily. Did you come to tell me you are married, 
madam 2? | 


p 2 | I 
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] did, Sir. Don't you wiſh me joy ?— 

Joy, madam ! I wiſh you to deſerve joy, and you 
wall then perhaps have it. You'll excuſe me! thall 
make my friends wait. 

I could not reftrain my indignation. This woman 
marries, as ſhe calls it, twice or thrice a year. 

Well, Sir, then you will find time, perhaps, to tall. 
with Major O-Hara. He 1s of one of the beſt tami- 

zes in Ireland: And he will not let me be robbed ot 
my caughter. | 3 

Major O-Hara, madam, has nothing to do with 
the daughter of my late unhappy friend. Nor have! 
any- thing to ſay to him. Emily is in my protection; 
and I am ſorry to ſay, that ſhe never had been ſo, 
were not the woman who calls herſelf her mother, 
the perſon leaſt fit to be intruſted with her daughter. 
Permit me the favour of leading you to your chair, 

She then broke out into the language in which ſhe 
always concludes theſe viſits. She threatened me with 
the reſentments of Major O-Hara; and told me, He 
had been a conqueror in half a dozen duels, 

I offered my hand. She refuſed it not. I led her 

to her chair. 
Il will call again to-morrow . afternoon, ſaid ſhe 
(threatening with her head) perhaps with the major, 
Sir. And I expect you will produce the little har- 
lotry. | | | 

I withdrew in filent contempt. Vile woman! 

But let nothing of this eſcape you to my Emily. I 
think ſhe ſhould not fee her but in my preſence. The 
poor girl will be terrified into fits, as the was the laſt 
time ſhe ſaw her, if the comes, and I am not there. 
But poſlibly I may hear no more of this wicked woman 
for a month or two. Having a power to make her 
annuity either one or two hundred pounds, according 
to her behaviour, at my own diſcretion, the man ſhe 
has married, who could have no inducement, but the 
annuity, if he bas married her, wiit not {aller her to. 
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incur ſuch a reduction of it; 3 for, you know, I have 


always hitherto paid her two hundred pounds a year. 
Her threatening to fee me to-morrow may be to amuſe 
me while ſhe goes. The woman 1s a fooliſh woman ; 


but, being accuſtomed to intrigue, ſhe aims at cun- 
ning and contrivance. | 


I am now haſtening to Lord W, 1 hope his woman 


will not be admitted to his table, as ſhe generally is, 
let who will be preſent; yet, it ſeems, knows not 


how to be ſilent, whatever be the ſubject. I have 
never choſen either to dine or ſup with my Lord, 


that I might not be under a neceſſity of objecting to 


her company: And were I not to object to it, as I am a 
near kinſman to my Lord, and know the ſituation ſhe 
5 in with him, my complaiſance might be imputed to 


' motives altogether unworthy of a man of ſpirit. 


Yours of this morning was brought me, juſt as 
I was concluding. There is one paragraph in it, 
that greatly intereſts me. 

You hint to me, that my ſiſters, tho* my abſences 
are ſhort, would be glad to receive now-and-then a 
Letter from me. You, my dear friend, have engaged 


me into a kind of habit, which makes me write to 


you with eaſe and pleaſure, —To you, and to our Beau- 
champ, methinks, I can write any-thing. Uſe, it is 


true, would make it equally agreeable to me to write 
to my ſiſters. I would not have them think that there 


is a brother in the world, that better loves his ſiſters 
than I do mine: And now, you know, I have zbree. 
But why have they not ſignified as much to me? 


Could 1 give pleaſure to any whom [ love, without 


giving great pain to myſelf, it would be unpardonable 
not to do it. 

I could eaſily carry on a correſpondence with my 
ſiſters, were they to be very carneſt about it: But 
then it muſt be a correſpondence : The writing mult 
not be all of one fide, Do they think J ſhould not be 
equally pleaſed to hear what hey are about, from time 


#% 
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to time; and what, occaſionally, heir ſentiments are, 
upon perſons and things? If it fall in your way, and 
vou think it not a mere temporary wiſh (for young 
Ladies often wiſh, and think no more of the matter); 
then propoſe the condition. But caution them, that 
the moment I diſcover, that they are leſs frank, and 
more reſerved, than I am, there will be an end of the 
correſpondence. My bree ſiſters are moſt amiably 
frank, for women — But, thus challenged, dare they 
enter the liſts, upon honour, with a man, a brother, 
upon equal terms? O no! They dare not. It is not 
in women to be unreſerved in ſome points; and (to be 
impartial) perhaps they ſhould not: Yet, ſurely, there 
is now-and-then a man, a brother, to be met with, 
who would be the more grateful for the confidence 
repoſed in him. | | 

Were this propoſal to be accepted, I could write 
to them many of the things that I communicate to 
you. I have but few ſecrets. I only wiſh to keep 
from relations ſo dear to me, things that could not 
poſſibly yield them pleaſure. I am ſure I could truſt 
ro your judgment, the paſſages that might be read to 
them from my Letters to you, 

Sometimes, indeed, I love to divert myſelf with 
Charlotte's humorous curioſity ; for ſhe feems, as 1 
told her lately, to love to ſuppoſe ſecrets, where there 
are none, for a compliment to her own ſagacity, 
when ſhe thinks ſhe has found them out; and I love 
at ſuch times to ſee her puzzled, and at a fault, as a 
puniſhment for her declining to fpeak out. 

You have told me heretofore, in excuſe for the di- 
ſtance, which my t elder fiſters obſerve to their 
brother, when J have complained of it to you, that 
it proceeded from awe, from reverence for him. But 
why ſhould there be that awe, that reverence ? 
Surely, my dear friend, if this is ſpontaneous, and 
invincible, in them, there mult be ſome fault in my 

<haviour, ſome ſceming want of freedom in my 
| manner, 
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manner, with which you will not acquaint me: It is 
otherwiſe impoſſible, that between brothers and ſiſters, 

where the love is not doubted on either ſide, ſuch a 
diſtance ſhould ſubſiſt. You muſt conſult them upon 


it, and get them to explain themſelves on this ſubject 


to you; and when they have done ſo, tell me of my 
fault, and 1 will endeavour to render myſelf more agree- 
able (more familiar, ſhall I ſay?) to them. But J will 
not by any means excuſe them, if they give me cauſe 
to think, that the diſtance is owing; to the will and 
the power I have been bleſſed with to do my duty by 
them. What would this be, but indirectly to declare, 
that once they expected not juſtice from their brother! 5 
But no more of this ſubject at preſent. I am im- 
patient to be with you all at Colnebrooke; you can- 
not think how impatient, Self-denial is a very hard 
doctrine to be learned, my good Dr. Bartlett. So, in 
ſome caſes, is it found to be, by 
Your CHARLES GRAN PDISON. 


LETTER XXXVI. 
Miß BYRO N, To Miſs SELBy. 


Colnebrooke, Sunday Evening. 
P OO R Emily! her heart is almoſt broken. This 


ignoble paſſion, what a mean-fpirited creature 
had it like to, have made me!—Be quiet, be quiet, 


Lucy iI will call it ignoble. Did you ever know 


me before ſo little? And had it not like to have put 
me upon being hard- hearted, envious, and I can't tell 
what, to a poor fatherleſs girl, juſt ſtarting into 
woman, and therefore into more danger than ſhe ever 
was in before; wanting to be protected from whom? 
From a mother. — Dreadtal circumſtance !—YertT am 
ready to grudge the poor girl her guardian, and her 
Innocent prattle! Hut let me be dctpiled by the man. 


I love, it 1 do not conquer this new-diſcovered envy, * 


. Jealouſy, | 
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jealouſy, littleneſs, at leaſt with regard to this un- 
happy girl, whoſe calamity endears her to me. | 

Dear child! ſweet Emily! You /ball go down 
with me, if it be propoſed. My grandmamma, and 
uncle and aunt, will permit me to carry you with 
me. They are generous: They have no little paſſion 
to miſlead their beneficence : They are what I hope to 
be, now I have found myſelf out. —And what if her 
gratitude ſhall make her heart overflow into Love, 
has ſhe not excuſe for it, if Harriet has any? 

Well, but to the occaſion of the poor Emily's di- 
ſtreſs. About twelve this day, ſoon after Lord L. and 


the two ſiſters and I, came from church (for Emily 


happened not to go) a coach and four ſtopped at the 
gate, and a ſervant in a ſorry livery, alighting from 
behind it, enquired for Lord L. Two gentlemen, 
who by their dreſs and appearance were military men, 
and one Lady, were in it. 

My Lord ordered them ta be invited to alight, and 
received them with his uſual politeneſs. 

Don't let me call this unhappy woman Emily's mo- 


ther; O-Hara is the name ſhe owns. 


She addreſſed herſelf to my Lord: I am the mother 
of Emily Jervois, my Lord : This gentleman, Major 
O-Hara, is my huſband. 

The Major bowed, ſtrutted, and acknowleged her 
for his wife: And this gentleman, my Lord, ſaid he, 
is Captain Salmonet; a very brave man; He is in fo- 
reign ſervice. His Lady is my own ſiſter. 

My Lord took notice of each. | | 

I underſtand, my Lord, that my daughter is here. 
I defire to ſee her. 

One of my Lord's ſervants, at that time, paſſing 
by the door, which was open, Pray, Sir, ſaid ſhe to 
him, let Miſs Jervois know, that her mamma is come 
to ſee her. Deſire her to come to ne. 

Major. ] long to fee my new a ec L hear ſhe 

is a charming young Lady. She may depend upon the 
ki; dnc⸗ $ of 2 father from ine. Capt. 
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Capt. De man of honour and good- nature be my 


broder's general cha-ra#-er, I do aflure your Lord- 


ſhi 
He ſpoke Engliſh as a Frenchman, my Lord ſays; 


but pronounced the word character as an Iriſhman. 


Major (bowing). No need of this, my dear friend. 
My Lord has the cha-ra#-er of a fine gentleman 


himſelf, and knows how to receive a gentleman who 
waits upon him with due reſpect. 
Lord L. I hope I do. But, madam, you know 


whoſe protection the Lady is in. 


Mrs. O-Hara. I do, my Lord. Sir Charles Gran- 
diſon is a very fine gentleman. | 

Capt. De vineſt cha-ra#-er in de vorld. By =y 
ſalvation, every-body ſay ſo. 

Mrs. O-Hara. But Sir Charles, my Leak is a 
very young gentleman to be a guardian to ſo young a 


creature; eſpecially now that ſhe is growing into 


woman. I have had ſome few faults, Il own. Who 
lives, that has not ? But I have been baſely ſcandal- 
ized, My firſt huſband had his; and much greater 
than I had. He was ſet againſt me by ſome of his 
own relations: Vile creatures !—He left me, and 
went abroad ; but he has anſwered for all by this time "= 


and for the ſcanty allowance he made me, his great 
fortune conſidered : But as long as my child will be 


the better for it, that I can forgive. — Emily, my 
dear! — 

She ſtepped to the door on hearing the ruſtling of 
ſilks, ſuppoſing her at hand ; but * was Miſs Gran- 
diſon, followed by a ſervant with chocolate, to afford 
her a pretence to lee the viſitors; and at the fame time 
having a mind to hint to them, that they were not to 


expect to be aſked to ſtay to dinner. 


It is to Miſs Grandiſon that I owe the d 
of each, the account of what paſſed, and the broken 
dialect. 

Mrs. O-Hara has been a handſome woman; but 

| well 
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well might Sir Charles be diſguſted with her aſpe&, 
She has a leering, ſly, yet confident eye; and a very 
bold countenance. She is not ungenteel ; yet her 
very dreſs denotes her turn of mind. Her complexion, 
ſallowiſh, ſtreaked with red, makes her face (which 
is not ſo plump as it once has been) look like a wi- 
thering John-apple that never ripened kindly. 

Miſs Grandiſon has a way of ſaying ill-natured 
things in ſuch a good-natured manner, that one can- 
not forbear {miling, tho* one ſhould not altogether 
approve of them; and yet ſometimes one would be 
ready to wonder how fhe came by her images. 

The Major is pert, bold, vain; and ſeemed parti- 
cularly fond of his new ſcarlet coat and laced waiſt- 
coat. He is certainly, Miſs Grandiſon ſays, a low 
man, tho” a ſoldier. Anderſon, added ſhe, is worth 
fifty of him. His face, fiery and highly pimpled, is ſet 
off to advantage by an enormous ſolitaire, His bad 
and ſtraggling teeth are ſhewn continually by an al- 
fected laugh, and his empty diſcourſe is interlarded 
with oaths; which, with my uncle's leave, I ſhall omit. 
Captain Salmonet, ſhe ſays, appeared to her in a 
middle way between a French beau and a Dutch boor ; 
aiming at gentility, with a perſon and ſhape uncom- 
monly clumſy. _ | | 

They both aſſumed military airs, which not ſitting 
naturally, gave them what Miſs Grandiſon called, 
The ſwagger of ſoldierly importance. 

Emily was in her own apartment, almoſt fainting 
with terror : For the ſervant, to whom Mrs, O-Hara 
had ſpoken, to bid her? daughter come to her, had 
officiouſſy carried up the meſſage. _ | 

To what Mrs. O-Hara had ſaid in defence of her 
own character, my Lord anſwered, Mr. Jervois had 
a right, madam, to do what he pleaſed with a fortune 
acquired by his own induſtry. A diſagreement in 
marriage is very unhappy ; but in this cate, as in a 
duel, the ſurvivor is hardly ever in fault. I have 

| 5 . nothing 
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nothing to do in this matter. Miſs Jervois is very 
happy in Sir Charles Grandiſon's protection. She 
thinks ſoz and ſo does every-body that knows her. 
It is your misfortune if you do not. | 

Mrs. O-Hara. My Lord, I make no diſpute of 
Sir Charles's being the guardian of her fortune ; but 
no father can give away the authority a mother has, 
as well as himſelf, over her child, 

Major. That child a daughter too, my Lord. 
Lord L. To all this I have nothing to ſay. You 
will not be able, I believe, to perſuade my brother 
Grandiſon to give up his ward's perſon to you, 
A . 125 

Mrs. O-Hara. Chancery may, my Lord 
Lord L. I have nothing to ſay to this, madam. 
No man in England knows better what is to be done, 
in this caſe, than Sir Charles Grandiſon; and no man 
will be readier to do what is juſt and fitting, without 
Law : But I enter not into the caſe; you mult not 
talk to me on this ſubject. | | 

Miſs Gr. Do you think, madam, that your mar- 
riage intitles you the rather to have the care of Mis 

ervois ? | | | 

Major (with great quickneſs). I hope, madam, 
that my honour and my cha-raf-er— *: 

Miſs Gr. Be they ever ſo unqueſtionable, will not 
intitle you, Sir, to the guardianſhip of Miſs Jervois's 
perſon. Sy | | 

Major. I do not pretend to it, madam. But hope 
that no father's will, no guardian's power, is to ſet 
alide the natural authority Which a mother has over 
her child. | -— 4 

Lord L. This is not my affair. I am not znclined 
to enter into a diſpute with you, madam, on this 
ſubject. = | 

Mrs. O-Hara. Let Emily be called down to her 
mother. I hope I may ſee my child. She is in this 
houſe, my Lord, I hope I may fee my child. 

= | Ls Major. © 
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Major. Your Lordſhip, and you, madam, will 
allow, that it would be the greateſt hardſhip in the 
world, to deny to a mother the ſight of her child. 

Capt. De very greateſt hardſhip of all hardſhips. 
Your Lordſhip will not refuſe to let de daughter come 
to her moder. 

Lord L. Her guardian perhaps will not deny it. 
You mult apply to him. He is in town. Miſs Jer- 
vols is here but as a gueſt, She will be ſoon in town, 
I muſt not have her alarmed. She has very weak 
ſpirits. 

Mrs. O-Hara. Weak fairits, my Lord I—A child 
to have ſpirits too weak to ſee her —— !—And ſhe 
felt for her handkerchief. | 

Miſs Gr. It ſounds a little harſhly, I own, to deny 
to a mother the ſight of her daughter: But unleſs 
my brother were preſent, I think, my Lord, it can- 
not be allowed. 

Major. Not allowed, maduth ! 

Capt. A moder to be denied to ſee her daughter 
Jeſu ! And he croſſed himſelf. 

Ars. O-Hara (putting her handkerchief to hide 
her eyes, for it ſeems ſhe wept not). I am a very 
unhappy mother indeed— 

Major (embracing her). My. deareſt life ! My beſt 
Love ! I muſt not bear theſe tears —Would to God 
Sir Charles were here, and thought fit - But I came 
not here to threaten— V ou, my Lord, are a man of 
the greateſt honour; ſo is Sir Charles. But whatever 

were the miſunderſtandings between huſband and wife, 
they ſhould not be kept up and propagated between 
mother and child. My wife at preſent deſires only to 
ſee her child: That's all, my Lord. Were your 
brother preſent, madam, he would not deny her this. 
Then again embracing his wife, My dear ſoul, be 
comforted. You will be allowed to ſee your daughter: ; 
no doubt of it. I am able to TOY and right you. 

My dear foul, be comforted. = 

c 
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She ſobbed, Miſs Grandiſon ſays; ; and the good- 
natured Lord L. was moved.—Let Miſs Jervois be 
aſked, ſaid he, If ſhe chooſes to come down. 

[ will go to her myſelf, ſaid Miſs Grandiſon. 

She came down preſently again— _ 

Miſs Byron and Miſs Jervois, {aid ſhe, are gone 
out together in the chariot. 
| Major. Nay, madam 

Capt. Upon my falvation this muſt not paſs—And 
he ſwaggered about the room. 

Mrs. O-Hara looked with an air of incredulity. 
It was true, however: For the poor girl being ready 
to faint, I was called in to her. Lady L. had been 
making a viſit in the chariot ; and it had juſt brought 
her back. O ſave me, fave me, dear madam, {aid 
Miſs Emily; to me, wringing her hands. I cannot, 
I cannot, fee my mother out of my guardian's pre- 
ſence : And ſhe will make me own her new huſband. 

I beſeech you, ſave me; hide me! 

I ſaw the chariot from the window, and, without 
aſking any queſtions, I hurried Miſs Emily down 
ſtairs, and conducted the trembling, dear into it ; and 
whipping in after her, ordered the coachman to drive 
any-where, except towards London : And then the 
poor girl threw her arms about my neck, ſmotherin 
me with her kiſſes, and calling me by all the tender 
names that terror and 1 gratitude could l 
to her. 

Mliſs Grandiſon told the circumſtances pretty near 
as above; adding, I think, my Lord, that Miſs Emily 
wants not apology for her terror on this occaſion. 
That Lady, in her own heart, knows, that the poor 
girl has reaſon for it. | 
Madam, faid the Major, my wife is cruelly uſed. 

Four brother But I ſhall, talk to im upon the ſub- 
ject. He is faid to be a man of conſcience and ho- 
nour: I hope 1 ſhall find him ſo, I know how to 

protect and right my wife. | 
Vol. II. 9 And 
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And I will ſtand by my broder and his Lady, faid 

the Captain, to de very laſt drop of my blood. —He 

looked fierce, and put his hand on his ſword. 

Lord J.. You don't by theſe airs mean to inſult 
| me, gentlemen—It you do— 

Majer. No, no, my Lord. But we muſt * our 
remedy elſewhere. Sur priſing ! that a mother is de- 
nied the ſight of her daughter ! Yery ſurpriſing. 

Capt. Very ſurpriſing, indeed !—Ver dis to be 
done in my country—lIn France—Engliſh liberty! 
Begar ver pretty liberty A daughter to be ſupported 
againſt her moder—Whew ! Ver pretty liberty, by 
my ſalvation !— 

Mis. O.-Hlara. And is died my vile child run 
away to avoid ſeeing her mother? Strange! Does 
the always intend to do thus ?—She muſt ice me— 
And dearly ſhall ſhe repent it ! 

And ſhe looked fierce, and particularly ſpiteful ; 
and then declared, that ſhe would ſtay there till Emily 
came back, were it midnight. 

Lord L. You will have my leave for that, madam? 

Major. Had we not beſt go into our coach, and 
let that drive in queſt of her? She cannot be far off 
It will be eaſy to trace a chariot. 

Lord L. Since this matter is carried ſo far, let me 
tell you, that, in the abſence of her guardian, I will 

rotect her. Since Miſs Jervois is thus averſe, ſhe 
ſhall be indulged in it. If you ſee her, madam, it 
muſt be by the conſent, and in the preſence, of her 
guardian. 

Major. Well, my dear, ſince the matter ſtands 
thus; ſince your child is taught to ſhun you thus; 
let us ſee what Sir Charles Grandiſon will ſay to it. He 
is the principal in this affair, and is not privileged. 
If he thinks fit And there he ſtopped, and bluſtered; 

and offered his hand to his bride.—T am able both to 
protect and right you, madam ; and Ii But you 
have e a Iætter for the girl, written on a ſuppoſition — 
4. | p C 
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ſhe was not here. Little did you think, or I think, 
that ſhe was in the houſe when we came; and that ſhe 


ſhould be ſpirited away to avoid paying her duty to 
her mother. 

Very true. Very true. And, Very true, ſaid each; 
and Mrs. O-Hara pulled out the Letter, laying it on 
one of the chairs; and deſired it might be given to 


| her daughter. And then they all went away, very 


much diffatisfied ; the two men muttering and threat- 
ning, and reſolving, as they ſaid, to make a viſit to 
Sir Charles. 

I hope we ſhall ſee him here very ſoon. I hope 
theſe wretches will not inſult him, or endanger a lite 
ſo precious. Poor Emily ! I pity her from my heart. 
She is as much grieved on this occaſion, as I was, in 
dread of the reſentment of Sir Hargrave Pollexfen. 

Let me give you ſome account of what paſſed be- 


tween Emily and me: You will be charmed with her 


beautiful ſimplicity. 
When we were in the chariot, ſhe told me, that the 


laſt time ſhe ſaw her mother, it was at Mrs. Lane's : 

The bad woman made a pretence of private buſineſs 
with her daughter, and withdrew with her into an- 
other room, and then inſiſted that ſhe ſnould go off 


with her, unknown to any-body. And becaule I de- 


fired to be excuſed, ſaid ſhe, my mother laid her hands 
upon me, and faid ſhe would trample me under her 
toot, It is true (unhappy woman !) ſhe was— 
Then the dear girl whiſpered me, tho* no-body was 
near us—ſweet modeſt creature, loth to reveal this 


part of her mother's ſhame even to me, aloud, and 


bluſhed as ſhe ſpoke—] ſhe was in her cups. My 
mamma is as naughty as ſome men in that reſpect : 
And I believe ſhe would have been as good as her 


word; but, on my ſcreaming (for I was very much 


frighted) Mrs. Lane, who had an eye upon us, ran in 
with two ſervants, and one of her daughters, and 


reſcued me. dhe had torn my cap Let it was a {ad 
| U 2 3 | 
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thing, you know, madam, to lee one's mother put out 
of the houſe againſt her will. And then ſhe raiſed the 
neighbourhood. Lord bleſs me, I thought I ſhould 

have died. I did fall into fits. Then was Mrs. Lane 
forced to tell every one what a ſad woman my mother 
was Alt was ſuch a diſgrace to me llt was a month 
before I could go to church, or look any body in the 
face. But Mrs. Lane's character was of her fide ; 
and my guarcian's goodneſs was a help—Shall I ſay a 
help, againſt my mother ?—Poor woman! we heard 
afterwards, ſhe was dead; but my guardian would 
not believe it. If it would pleaſe God to take me, I 
ſhould rejoice. Many a tear does my poor mother, 
and the trouble I give to the beſt of men, coſt me, 
when nobody fees me; and many a time do I cr 
mytelf to ſleep, when I think it impoffible I ſhould 
get ſuch a kind relief. 

I was moved at the dear girPs melancholy tale. I 
claſped my arms about her, and wept on her gentle 
bolom. Her calamity, which was the greateſt that 
could happen to a good child, I told her, had en- 
deared her to me: I would love her as my ſiſter. 

And fo I will: Dear child! I will for ever love 
her. And I am ready to hate myſelf for ſome pal- 


F fages i in my laſt Letter. O how deceitful is the heart 


I could not have thought it poſſible that mine could 
have been ſo narrow. 
The dear girl rejoiced in my bers and pro- 
miſed grateful Love to the lateſt hour of her life. 
Indeed, madam, I have a gratetul heart, ſaid ſhe, 
for all I ara fo unhappy in a certain relation. I have 
none of thoſe ſort of faults that give me a reſemblance 
in any way to my Poor mother. But how ſhall I 
make out what I ſay? You will miſtruſt me, I fear: 
You will be apt to doubt my principles. But will 
you promiſe to take my heart in your hand, and guide 
it as you pleaſe ?—Indeed it is an honeſt one. I | wiſh 
You law it thro' and thro'.— If ever I do a wrong 


thing, 
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thing, miſtruſt my head, if you pleaſe, but not my 


heart. But in every-thing [ will be directed by you; 


and then my head will be as right as my heart. 
I told her, that good often reſulted from evil. It 


was a happy thing perhaps for both, that her mo- 


ther's viſit had been made. Look upon me, my dear 
Emily, as your entire friend : We will have but one 
heart between us. 

Let me add, Lucy, that if you find me capable of 
drawing this ſweet girl into confeſſions of her infant 


Love, and of making ungenerous advantage of them, 


tho' the event were to be fatal to my peace if I did 


not; I now call upon all you, my dear triends, to 


deſpiſe and renounce the treacherous friend in Harriet 


Byron. 


She beſought me to let her write to me; to let her 
come to me for advice, as often as ſhe wanted it, 
whether here, in my dreſſing-room or chamber, or at 
Mr. Reeves's, when I went from Colnebrooke. 

I conſented very chearfully, and at her requeſt (for 


indeed, ſaid ſhe, I would not be an intruder for the 


world) promiſed by a nod at her entrance, to let her 
know, if ſhe came when I was buſy, that ſhe muſt 
retire, and come another time. 

You are too young a Lady, added ſhe, to be called 
my mamma—Alas! I have never a mamma, you 
know : But I will love you, and obey you, on the 
holding up of your finger, as I would my mother, 
were ſhe as good as you. i 

Does not the beautiful ſimplicity of this charming 
girl affect you, Lucy? But her eyes ſwimming in 
tears, her earneſt looks, her throbbing boſom, her hands 
now claſped about me, now in one another, added 
ſuch graces to what ſhe ſaid, that it is impoſſible to 


do juſtice to it: And yet I am affected as J write 
but not ſo much, you may believe, as at the time ſhe 


told her tender tale. 


* her calamity has given her an abſolute poſ- 
U 3 {ſeſſion 
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ſeſſion of my heart. I, who had ſuch good parents, 
and have had my loſs of them ſo happily alleviated, 
and even ſupplied, by a grandmamma and aunt fo 
truly maternal, as well as by the Love of every one to 
whom I have the happineſs to be related; how un- 

worthy of ſuch bleſſings ſhould I be, if I did not 
| know how to pity a poor girl who muſt reckon a liv- 
ing mother as her heavieſt misfortune |! 

Sir Charles, from the time of the diſturbance which 
this unhappy woman made in Mrs. Lane's neighbour- 
hood, and of her violence to his Emily, not only 
Gureatenced to take from her that moiety of the an- 
nuity which he is at liberty to withdraw; but gave 

orders that ſhe ſhould never again be allowed to ſee 
his ward but in his preſence: And ſhe has been quiet 
till of late, only threatening and demanding. But 
now ſhe ſeems, on this her marriage with Major 
O-Hara, to have meditated new ſchemes, or is aim- 
ing, perhaps, at new methods to bring to bear an old 
one; of which Sir Charles had private intimation 
given him by one of the perſons to whom, in her cups, 
ſhe once boaſted of it: Which was, that as ſoon as 
Miſs Emily was marriageable, ſhe would endeavour, 
either by fair means, or foul, to ger her into her 
hands : And if ſhe did, but for one week, ſhe ſhould 
the next come out the wife of a man ſhe had in view, 
who would think half the fortune more than ſufficient 
for himſelf, and make over the other half to her; and 
then ſhe ſhould come into her right, which ſhe deems 
to be half of the fortune of which her huſband died 
poſſeſſed. 

This that follows is a copy of the Letter left for 
Emily by this mother; which, tho? not well ſpelled, 
might have been written by a better woman, who had 
hardſhips to complain of which might have intitled 
her to pity. 


My 
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wy My dear Emily, 

ſo - I you have any Love, any Duty, left, for an un- 

to happy mother, whoſe faults have been barbarouſly 
n- aggravated, to juſtify the ill uſage of a huſband who | 
ot was not faultleſs, I conjure you to inſiſt upon making | 
v me a viſit, either at my new lodgings in Dean-ſtreet, ö 


Soho; or that you will ſend me word where I can ſee 

l you, ſuppoſing I am not permitted to fee you as this 
day, or that you ſhould not be at Colnebrooke, 
where, it ſeems, you have been ſome days. I cannot 
believe that your guardian, for his own reputation- 
ſake, as well as for juſtice-ſake, as he is ſuppoſed to 
be a good man, will deny you, if you inſiſt upon it; 
as you ought to do, it you have halt the Love for 
me, that I have for you. 15 p 
Can] doubt that you vw infiſt upon it? I cannot, 

I long to ſee you: I long to lay you in my boſom. | 

And IJhave given hopes to Major O-Hara, a man of 
one of the beſt families in Ireland, and a very worthy _ 
man, and a brave man too, who knows how to right | 
an injured wife, if he is put to it (but who wiſhes to 
proceed amicably) that you will not ſcruple, as my 
huſband, to call him father. : 

I, hear a very good account of your improvements, 
Emily ; and I am told, that you are grown very tall, 
and pretty. O my Emily What a grievous thing 

is it to ſay, that I am told theſe things; and not to 
have been allowed to ſee you, and to behold your 
growth, and thoſe improvements, which muſt rejoice 
my heart, and do, tho' I am fo baſely belied as I have 
been ! Do not you, Emily, deſpiſe her that bore you. 

It is a dreadful thing, with ſuch fortunes as your 
father left, that I muſt be made poor and dependent; 

and then be deſpiſed for being ſo. | 

But if you, my child, are taught to be, and will 

be, one of thoſe ; what, tho' I have ſuch happy pro- 


ſpects in my preſent marriage, will be my fate, but a 
14 bitter 
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bitter death, which your want of duty will haſten ? 
For what mother can bear the contempts of her 
child ? And in that caſe your great fortune will not 
ſet you above God's judgments. But better things are 
hoped of my Emily, by her 
| Indulgent, tho* heretofore 
Saturday, March 18. | unhappy Mother, 
— — HELEN O-HARA. 


My Lord thought fit to open this Letter: He is 
ſorry that he did; becauſe the poor girl is ſo low- 
ſpirited, that he does not chooſe to let her ſee it; but 
will leave it to her guardian to give it to her, or not, 
as he pleaſes. "3 | 

Miſs Grandiſon lifted up her hands and eyes as ſhe 
read it. Such a wretch as this, ſaid ſhe, to remind 
Emily of God's judgments ; and that line written as 
even as the reſt! How was it poſſible, if her wicked 
heart could ſuggeſt ſuch words, that her fingers could 
ſteadily write them? But indeed ſhe verifies the words 
of the wife man; There is no wickedneſs like the wicked- 
neſs of a woman. | | 85 | | 

We all long to ſee Sir Charles. Poor Emily, in 
particular, will be unhappy till he comes. 5 
While we expect a favoured perſon, tho? rich in 
the company of the friends we are with, what a di- 
minution does it give to enjoyments that would be 
complete were it not for that expectation? The mind 
is uneaſy, not content with itſelf, and always loox- 
ing out for the perſon wanted. f 

Emily was told, that her mother left a Letter for 
her; but is adviſed not to be ſolicitous to ſee it till 
her guardian comes. My Lord owned to her, that 
he had opened it; and pleaded tenderneſs, as he juſtly 
might, in excuſe of having taken that liberty. She 
thanked his Lordſhip, and faid, It was for ſuch girls 
as ſhe to be directed by ſuch good and kind friends. 
She has juſt now left me. I was writing, and 

wanted 
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wanted to cloſe. I gave her a nod, with a ſmile, as 
agreed upon a little before. Thank you, thank you, 
dear madam, ſaid ſhe, for this freedom. She ſtopped 
at the door, and, with it in her hand, in a whiſpering 
accent, bending forwards, Only tell me, that you love 
me as well as you did in the chariot, 

Indeed, my dear, I do; and better, I think, if poſ- 
ſible : Becauſe I have been putting part of our conver- 
ation upon paper, and ſo have 3 your merits 


on my memory. 
God bleſs you, madam! 1 am gone. And . 


ſne tript. 

But I will make her amends, before I go to reſt; 
and confirm all that I ſaid to her in the chariot ; for 
moſt cordially I can. 

1 am, my dear Lucy, and will be, 

Exer yours, . 
| HAR IET BYRON. 


LETTER XXXVIIL 
| Mr. DE ANE, To Mrs. SELBY. 


| London, Friday Night, Mar. 17. 
V ou wiſhed me, my dear Mrs. Selby, as I was 


obliged to go to London on my own affairs, to 
call at Colnebrooke, and to give you my obſervations 
on the ſtate of matters there and whether there were 


any likelihood of the event we are all ſo deſirous 


ſhould be brought about ; and particularly, if an op- 


portunity offered, that I would at diſtance ſound Sir 


Charles himſelf on the ſubject. I told you, that you 
need not be afraid of my regard to our dear child's 


delicacy; and that ſhe herſelf ſhould not have reaſon 


to miſtruſt me on this nice ſubject. 
It ſeems his great engagements in town, and ſome 


he has had in Kent, have hindered him from giving 


Lord L. and his ſiſters much of his company, tho 


our 
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our Harriet is there; which they all extremely re. 
gret. 


I dined at Colnebrooke. Lord L. is a very worthy 


and agreeable man. Lady L. and Miſs Grandiſon are 
charming women. Miſs Jervois is a pretty young 
Lady. — But more of her by-and-by.— The couſin 


Grandiſon you ſpoke of, is gone down to Grandiſon- 


hall; whither Sir Charles himſelf thinks ſhortly of 
going — But this and other diſtant matters I refer to 
our Harriet's own account. 
My viſit to Sir Charles is moſt in my head, and 1 
will mention that, and give place to other obſerva- 
tions afterwards. | | 
After dinner I purſued my journey to London. As 


my own buſineſs was likely to engage me for the whole | 


time I had to ſtay in town, I alighted at his houſe in 
St. James's Square; and was immediately, on ſending 
in my name, introduced to him. | 

Let me ſtop to ſay, He is indeed a very fine gen- 
tleman. Majeſty and ſweetneſs are mingled in every 
teature of his face; and the latter, rather than the 
former, predominates in his whole behaviour. Well 
may Harriet love him. | 


I told him, that I hoped, on my coming to town 


on particular affairs, he would excuſe the intruſion of 
- man who was perſonally a ſtranger to him; but 
who had long wiſhed for an opportunity to thank him 
for the relief he had given to a young Lady in whom 
I claimed an intereſt that was truly paternal. At the 
ſame time I congratulated him on the noble manner 


in which he had extricated himſelf, to the confuſion. 
of men, whom he had taught to find out, and to be 


_ aſhamed, that they were ſavages. 
| He received my compliments as a man might be 
ſuppoſed to do, to whom praiſe 1s not a new thing ; 
and made me very handſome ones, declaring himſelt 
acquainted with my character, with my connexions 
with your family, and with one of the moſt excellent of 
| 8 . young 
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young Ladies. This naturally introduced the praiſes 
of our Harriet; in which he joined in fo high and ſo 
uſt a ſtrain, that I ſaw his heart was touched. I am 
ſure it is: So ſet yours at reſt. It muſt do. Every- 
thing is moving, and that not ſlowly, to the event ſo 
defirable. I led to the graces of her perſon ; he to 
thoſe of her mind : He allowed her to be, for both, 
one of the moſt perfect beauties he had ever ſeen. In 
ſhort, Mrs. Selby, T am convinced, that the impor- 
tant affair will ripen of itſelf, His ſiſters, Lord L. 
Dr. Bartlett, all avowedly in our lovely girls favour, 
and her merit ſo extraordinary; it muſt do. Don't 
you remember what the old ſong ſays ? | 


Hhen Phoebus does his beams diſplay, 
To tell men gravely, that tis day, 
I, to ſuppoſe them blind. 


All I want, methinks, is, to have them oftener to- 
gether. Idleneſs, I believe, is a great friend to Love. 
I wiſh his affairs would let him be a little idle. They 
muſt be diſpatched ſoon, be they what they will; for 
Lord L. ſaid, that when he is maſter of a ſubject, his 
execution is as ſwift as thought. Sir Charles hinted, 
that he ſhould ſoon be obliged to go to France. Seas 
are nothing to him. Dr. Bartlett ſaid, that he con- 
ſiders all nations as joined on the fame continent; and 
doubted not but it he had a call, he would undertake 
a journey to Conſtantinople or Pekin, with as little 
cifficulty as ſome others would (he might have named 
me for one) to the Land's-end. Indeed he appears to 
be juſt that kind of man. Yet he ſeems not to have 
any of that ſort of fire in his conſtitution, that goes 
off with a bounce, and leaves nothing but vapour and 
ſmoks behind it. Wy 
You are in doubt about our girls fortune. It is not 
2 deſpicable one. He may, no queſtion, have a woman 
with a much greater; and ſo may ſhe a man. What 
lay you to Lady D's propoſal, rejected for his ſake 
| at 
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at hap- hazard too, as the ſaying is? But let it once 
come to that queſtion, and leave it to me to anſwer it. 


You bid me remark how Harriet looks. She is as 


lovely as ever; but I think, not quite ſo lively, and 
_ ſomewhat paler; but it is a clear and healthy, not a 
ſickly paleneſs : And there is a languor in her fine 
eyes, that I never ſaw in them before. She never was 
a pert girl; but ſhe has more meekneſs and humility 
in her countenance, than, methinks, I would wiſh her 
to have; becauſe it gives to Miſs Grandiſon, who has 
fine ſpirits, ſome advantages, in converſation, over 
Harriet, that, if ſhe had, methinks ſhe ſhould not 
take. But they perfectly underſtand one another. 
But now for a word or two about Miſs Jervois. | 
could not but take notice to our Miſs Byron, of the 
greedineſs, with which ſhe eats and drinks the praiſes 
given her guardian; of the glow that overſpreads her 
cheeks, and of a ſigh that now-and then ſeems to 
_ eſcape even her own obſervation, when he is ſpoken 
of (ſo like a niece of mine, that drew herſelf in, and 
was afterwards unhappy) and by theſe ſymptoms I con- 
clude, that this young creature is certainly giving way 


to Love. She has a very great fortune, is a pretty girl, 


and an improving beauty. She 1s tall and womanly. 
I thought her. ſixteen or ſeventeen ; but, it ſeems, ſhe 
is hardly fourteen. There is as much difference in 
girls, as in fruits, as to their maturing, as I may ſay. 
My mother, I remember, once ſaid of an early bloom 
in a niece of hers, that ſuch were born to woe. I 
hope it won't be ſo with this; for ſhe certainly is a 


good young creature, but has not had great opportu- 


nities of knowing either the world, or herſelf. Brought 
up in a confined manner in her father's houſe at Leg- 


horn, till twelve or thirteen ; what opportunities could 


ſhe have ? No mother's wings to be ſheltered under ; 
Her mother's wickedneſs giving occaſion the more to 
{treighten her education, and at a time of lite ſo young, 
and in ſo reſtraining a country as Italy, for girls and 


young 
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young maidens; and, ſince brought over, put to board 
with a retired country gentle woman What can ſhe 
know, poor thing? She has been but a little while 
with Miſs Grandiſon, and that but as a gueſt : So that 
the world before her is all new to her: And, indeed, 
there ſeems to be in her pretty wonder; and honeſt 
declarations of her whole heart, a ſimplicity that 
ſometimes borders upon childiſhneſs, tho* at other 
times a kind of womanly prudence. I am not afraid 
of her on our Harriet's account; and yet Harriet 
(Lover-like, perhaps I) was alarmed at my hinting it 
to her: But J am on her own. I wiſh, as J ſaid before, 
Sir Charles were more among them: He would ſoon 
diſcover whoſe Love is fit to be diſcountenanced, and 
whoſe to be encouraged ; and, by that means, give eaſe 
to twenty hearts. For I cannot believe that ſuch a 
man as this would be guilty (I will call it) of reſerve 
to ſuch a young Lady as ours, were he but to have 
the ſhadow of a thought that he has an intereſt in her 
heart. "LO | 5 
My affairs are more untoward than I expected: 
But on my return to Peterborough I will call at Shir- 
ley houſe and Selby manor—and then (as I hope to ſee 
Sir Charles again either in London or at Colnebrooke) 
I will talk to you of all theſe matters. Mean time, 
believe me to be | 
Your alfectionate and faithful humble Servant, 
| THOMAS DEANE. 


"LET TES a 
Miſs BYRON, To Miſs SEL BY. 
7 Monday, March 20. 


AF TER we had taken leave of one another for 
the night, I tapt at Emily's chamber-door; 
which being immediately epened by her maid, Is it 
you, my dear Miſs Byron? ſaid ſhe, running to me. 
low good this is! 


rie v.. 

I am come, my dear, late as it is, to paſs an 
agreeable half-hour with you, if it will not be unſca- 
ſonable. 5 


That it can never be. 


You muſt then let your Anne go to bed, ſaid I: 


Elſe, as her time is not her own, I ſhall ſhorten my 
viſit. I will aſſiſt you in any little ſervices myſelf. 1 
have diſmiſſed Jenny. 7 E 

| God bleſs you! madam, ſaid ſhe; you conſider 


every-body. Anne tells me, that the ſervants, 
throughout the houſe, adore you: And I am ſure 


their principals do.—Anne, you may go to your reſt, 


Jenny, who attends me here, has more than once 


hinted to me, that Miſs Jervois loves to fit up late, 


either reading, or being read to by Anne; who, 


tho? ſhe reads well, is not fond of the taſk. 

Servants, ſaid I, are as ſenſible as their maſters and 
miſtreſſes. They ſpeak to their feelings. I queſtion 
not but they love Miſs Jervois as well as they do me. 
I ſhould as ſoon chooſe to take my meaſures of the 


goodneſs of principals by their ſervant's love of them, 


as by any other rule. Don't you ſee, by the ſilent 
veneration and aſſiduities of the ſervants of Sir Charles 
Grandiſon, how much they adore their maſter ? 

I am very fond of being eſteemed by ſervants, ſaid 
ſhe, from that very obſervation of my guardian's 
goodneſs, and his ſervant's worthineſs, as well as from 


what my maid tells me, all of them ſay of you. But 
you and my guardian are ſo much alike in every 


thing, that you ſeem to be born for one another. 
And then ſhe ſighed, involuntarily ; yet ſeemed not 
to endeavour to reſtrain or recal her ſigh. 


Why ſighs my dear young friend? Why ſighs my 


Emily? | Z | 

That's good of you to call me your Emily. My 
guardian calls me his Emily. I am always proud 
when he calls me ſo—T don't know why I ſigh : But 
J have lately got a trick of ſighing, I think, Will 


it 
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it do me harm? Anne tells me, it will; and ſays, I 
muſt break myſelf of it. She ſays, it is not pretty in 
a young Lady to ſigh : But where is the un-prettineſs 
of it ? | : HY | 
Sighing is ſaid to be a ſign of being in Love; and 
young Ladies— | 
Ah! madam! And yet you ſigh, very often— 
felt myſelf bluſh. | | | 
I often catch myſelf ſighing, my dear, ſaid I. It is 
a zrick, as you call it, which I would not have you 
learn. | | 
But I have reaſon for ſighing, madam ; which you 
have not—Such a mother! A mother that I wanted 
to be good, not ſo much to me, as to herſelf: A 
mother ſo unhappy, that one muſt be glad to run 
away from her. My poor papa! ſo good as he was 
to every-body, and even to her, yet had his heart 
broken O madam !—{(flinging her arms about me, 
and hiding her face in my boſom) Have I not cauſe 
to ſigh ? | 3 3 
Il wept on her neck; I could not help it: So duti- 
fully ſenſible of her calamity! and for ſuch a cala- 
mity, who could forbear? _ 


Such a diſgrace too! ſaid ſhe, raiſing her head. I 


Poor woman !—Yet ſhe has the worſt of it. Do you 
think that zhat is not enough to make one ſigh ? 
Amiable goodneſs ! (kiſſing her cheek) I ſhall love 
you too well. | | 
| You are too good to me: You muſt not be ſo good 
to me: That, even that, will make me ſigh. My 
guardian's goodneſs to me gives me pain; and I think 
verily, I ſigh more ſince laſt J left Mrs. Lane, and 
have ſeen more of his goodneſs, and how every-body 
admires, and owns obligation to him, than I did be- 
tore.—To have a ſtranger, as one may ſay, and ſo 
very fine a gentleman, to be ſo good to one, and to 
have ſuch an unhappy mother—who gives him ſo much 


trouble how can one help ſighing for both reaſons ? 
5 5 Dear 
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Dear girl! ſaid I, my heart overflowing with com 


paſſion for her, you and I are bound equally, by the 


tie of gratitude, to eſteem him. 


Ah, madam ! you will one day be the happieſt of 
all women—And fo you deſerve to be. 

What means my Emily ? 

Don't I ſee, don't I hear, what is deſigned to be 
brought about by Lord and Lady L. and Miſs Gran- 
difon ? And don't I hear from my Anne, what every- 
body expects and wiſhes for? 

And does every-body expect and wiſh ,my Emily— 
_ | ſtopped. She went on.—And don t I fee that 
my guardian himſelf loves er: ? 

Do you think ſo, Emily? 

O low he dwells upon your words, when Jou 


ipeak ! 


You fanſy ſo, my dear. 

You ive not obſerved his eyes ſo much as I have 
done, when he is in your company. I have watched 
Jour eyes, too; but have not ſeen that you mind him 
_ ſo much as he does you. —Indeed he loves you 

early.—And then ſhe ſighed again. 

But why that ſigh, my Emily 7 Were I ſo happy 
as you think, in the eſteem of this good man, would 
you envy me, my dear ? 


Envy you l, ſuch a ſimple girl as I, envy you! 


No, indeed. Why ſhould I envy you But tell me 
now; dear madam, tell me; Don't you love my 
guardian? 
Every- body does. vou, my Emily, love him. 
And fo I do: But you love him, madam, with a 


hope that no one elſe will have reaſon to entertain— 


Dear now, place a little confidence in your Emily : 
My guardian ſhall never know it from me by the lea 
hint. I beg you will own it. You can't think how 


you will oblige me. Your confidence in me will give 


me importance with myſelf.” 
Will 


1 | 
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Will you, Emily, be as frank-hearted with me, as 


os ou would have me be with you ? 
Indeed J will. 
of I do, my dear, greatly eſteem your g guardian. 


Eſteem | Is that the word ? Is that the Ladies word 
for Love ? And is not the word Love, a pretty word 


e for women? I mean no harm by it, I am ſure. 

. And I am ſure you cannot mean harm: I will be 

. ſincere with my Emily. But you muſt not let any one 
living know what I ſay to you of this nature. I would 

- prefer your guardian, my dear, to a king, in all his 

t glory. 


And ſo, madam, _ I, if I were you. I ſhould 
be glad to be thought like you in every-thing. 

1 Amiable mnocence | But tell me, Miis Jervots, 
Would you not have me eſteem your guardian? You 
know he was my guardian too, and that at an exigence 

when I moſt wanted one. 

Indeed I would. Would you have me wiſh ſuch a 
good young Lady, as Miſs Byron, to be ungrateful ? 
No, indeed, —And again ſhe ſighed. 

Why then ſighed my Emily? "You faid you would 
be frank-hearted, _ | 5 

So I will, madam. But I really can't tell why I 
ſighed then. I wiſh my guardian to be the happieſt. 
man in the world : I with you, madam, to be the 
happicſt woman: And how can either be fo, but in 
one another? But I am grieved, I believe, that there 
leems to be ſomething in the way of your mutual 
happineſs—T don't know whether that is all, neither 
I don't know what it 15—It I did, I would tell you 
Bur I have ſuch throbs ſometimes at my heart, as 
make me fetch my breath hard—I don't know what 
it is Such a weight here, as makes me ſigh; and I 
have a pleaſure, I think, becauſe 1 have an eaſe in 
Iighing— What can it be? — 

Go on, my dear: You are a pretty deſcend 

Why now, if any-body, as Anne did laſt time my 
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guardian came hither, was to run up ſtairs, in a hurry, 
and to ſay, Miſs, Miſs, Miſs, your guardian is come! 


I ſhould be in /uch a flutter ! my heart would ſeem to 


be too big for my boſom ! I ſhould fit down as much 
out of breath, as if I had run down a high hill. — 
And, for half an hour, may be, fo tremble, that 1 
ſhould not be able to ſee the dear guardian that perhaps 
I wanted to ſee. And to hear him with a voice of gentle- 


neſs, as if he pitied me for having ſo unhappy a mother, 
call me is E mily.— Don't you think he has a ſwect 


voice? And your voice, too, madam, is alſo /o ſweet 

—Every-body ſays, that even in your common ſpeech 

your voice is melody. Now Anne ſays— 
O my agreeable little flatterer ! | 

I don't flatter, madam. Don't call me a flatterer. 

Jam a very ſincere girl: Indeed I am. 


I dare ſay you are: But you raiſe my vanity, my 


dear. It is not your fault to tell me what people lay 
of me; but it is ine to be proud of their commen- 


_ dations— But you were going to tell me what Anne 
ſays, on your being ſo much affected, when ſhe tell 


you in a hurry that your guardian is come ? 

Why Anne ſays, That alt thoſe are ſigns of Love. 
Fooliſh creature! And yet ſo they may: But not oi 
ſuch Love as ſhe means. Such a Love as ſhe as good 
as owns ſhe had in her days of flutteration, as the 
whimſically calls them; which, as ſhe explains it, 
| were when ſhe was two or three years older than I 


am. In the firſt place, I am very young, you know, 


madam ; a mere girl: And ſuch a fmple thing !—I 
never had a mother, nor ſiſter neither ; nor a com- 
panion of my own Sex.— Mrs. Lane's daughters, what 
were they ?—They looked upon me as a child as! 


was. In the next place, I dolove my guardian, that's 


true; but with as much reverence, as if he were my 
father. I never had a thought that had not that deep, 


that profound reverence for him, as I remember I had 


for my father, | 
0 1 But 
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But you had not, my dear, any of thoſe flutters, 


thoſe throbs, that you ſpoke of, on any returns of 


our father, after lictle abſences ? 

Why, no; I can't ſay I had. Nor, tho' I always 
rejoiced when my guardian came to fee me at Mrs, 
Lane's, had I, as I remember, any ſuch violent emo- 
tions, as I have had now of late. I don't know how 
it is—Can you tell me? 

Do you not, Lucy, both love and pity this ſweet 

ul ? 

: My dear Emily - Theſe are ſymptoms, I 4 Oe 

Symptoms of what, madam ?—Pray tell me fin- 
cercly. I will not hide a thought of my heart from 
you. 

If encouraged, my dear— 

What then, madam ?— 

It would be Love, I doubt. — That fort of Love 
that would make you uneafy— 

No; that cannot be, ſurely. Why, madam, at 
that rate, I ſhould never dare to Rand in your 244 
ſence. U pon my word, I wiſh no one in the world, 
but you, to be Lady" Gran diſon. I have but one 
fear | 

And what is that ? | 

That my guardian won't love me ſo well, when he 
marries, as he does now. 

Are you afraid that the woman he marries will en- 
deavour to narrow fo large a heart as his? 

No; not if that woman were you. — But, forgive 
my fol'y ! (and ſhe looked down) he would not cake 
my hand ſo kindly as he now does : He would not 
look in my face with pleaſure, and with pity on my 
mother's account, as he does now : He would not 
call me His Emily: He would not beſpeak every one's 
regard tor his ward. XS | 

'My dear, you are now almoſt a woman. He will, 
if he remain a ſingle man, ſoon draw back into his 
hcart that kindnels and love for you, which, while you 
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are a girl, he ſuffers to dwell upon his lips. You muſt 
expect this change of behaviour ſoon, from his pru- 
dence. You yourſelf, my Love, will ſet him the ex- 
ample : You will grow more reſerved in your outward 
behaviour, than hitherto there was reaſon to be— 

O, madam ! never tell me that! I ſhoul break my 
heart, were I twenty, and he did not treat me with 
the tenderneſs that he has always treated me with, If, 
indeed, he find me an incroacher ; if he find me "hy 
ward, and indiſcreet, and troubleſome ; then let him 
call me any-body's Emily, rather than His. 

You will have different notions, my dear, before 
that time | 

Then, I think, I ſha'n't defire to live to ſee the 
tine. Why, madam, all the comfort I have to ſet 
againſt my unhappineſs from my mother, is, that ſo 
good, ſo virtuous, and fo prudent a man as Sir Charles 
Grandiſon, calls me %s Emily, and loves me as his 
child. Would you, madam, were you Lady Gran- | 
diſon (now, tell me, would you) grudge me theſe 
inſtances of his favour and affection? 

Indeed, my dear, I would not : If 1 know my own 
heart, I would not. 

And would you permit me to live with you !— 
Now it is out — Will you permit me to live with my 
guardian and you ?—This is a queſtion I wanted to 
put to you; but was both aſhamed and afraid, till 
you thus kindly emboldened me. 

Indeed I would, it your guardian had no objection. 

That don't ſatisfy me, madam. Would you be my 
earneſt, my ſincere advocate, and plead for me? He 
would not deny you any-thing. And would you 
(come, madam, I will put you to it Would you) ſay, 
* Look you here, Sir Charles Grandiſon; This girl, 


* this Emily, is a good fort of girl: She has a great 


fortune. Snares may be laid for her: She has no 
* papa but you : She has, poor thing! (I hope you 
would call me by names ot Pry to move him) no 
mamma; 
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mamma; or is more unhappy than if ſhe had none. 
« Where can you diſpoſe of her fo properly as to let 
« her be with us? I will be her protectreſs, her friend, 
her mamma* | Yes, do, madam, let me chooſe a 
mamma! Don't let the poor girl be without a 
mamma, if yo can give her one. I am ſure I will 
ſtudy to give you pleaſure, and not pain]—* I in/ift 
upon it, Sir Charles. It will make the poor girl's 
© heart eaſy. She is told of the arts and tricks of 
men where girls have great fortunes ; and ſhe is al- 
ways in dread about them, and about her unhappy 
* mother. Who will form plots againſt her, if ſhe is 
wich us? Dear, dear madaim ! you are moved in 
my favour Who could have forborn being affected 
by her tender prattle ?] and ſhe threw her arms about 
me; I ſee you are moved in my favour I And [ will 
be your attendant : I will be your waiting-maid : I. 
will help to adorn you, and to make you more and 
more lovely in the eyes of my guardian. 

I could not bear this. | 

No more, no more, my lovely girl, my innocent, 
my generous, my irreſiſtable girl Were it come to 
that Tit became me to be unreſerved, for more rea- 
ſons than one, to this ſweet child] Not one requeſt 
| ſhould my Emily make, that heaft and mind I would 
not comply with: Not one wiſh that I would not 
endeavour to promote and accompliſh for her. 

I tolded her to my heart, as ſhe hung about my 
neck, 

I grieve you—T would not, for the world, grieve 
my young mamma, ſaid he—Henceforth let me call 
you my mamma. Mamma, as J have heard the word 

explained, is a more tender name even than mother — 

The unhappy Mrs. Jervois ſhall be Mrs. O-Hara, if 
ſhe pleaſes ; and only mother: A child mult not re- 
nounce her mother, tho' the mother ſhould renounce, 
or worſe than renounce, her child, 

1 muſt leave you, Emily. 


1 Say 
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Say then my Emily. 

I muſt leave you my, and more than my, Emily,— 
You have cured me of ſleepineſs for this night 

O then I am ſorry | | 

No; don't be ſorry. You have given me Pain, 
tis true; but I think it is the ſweeteſt pain that ever 
entered into a human heart. Such goodneſs | ſuch 
innocence ! ſuch generoſity I thank God, my love, 
that there is in my knowlege ſo worthy a young heart 
as yours. * 5 . 

Now, how good this is! (and again ſhe wrapped 
her arms about me) And will you go? 5 

I muſt, I muſt, my dear II can ſtay no longer.— 
But take this aſſurance, that my Emily ſhall have a 
firſt place in my heart for ever. I will ſtudy to pro- 
mote your happineſs; and your wiſhes ſhall be the 
leaders of mine. | gy 

Then I am fure I ſhall live with my guardian and 
you forever, as I may ſay : And God grant, and down 
on her knees ſhe dropt, with her arms wrapped 
about mine, that you may be the happieſt of women, 
and that ſoon, for my fake, as well as your own, in 
marriage with the beit of men—my guardian! (ex- 
ultingly, faid ſhe): And ſay, Amen—Do, God blels 

ou, madam, ſay Amen to my prayer. 

I ftruggled from her. -O my ſweet girl! I cannot 
bear you -I haſtened out at the door, to go to my 
chamber. | 

You are not angry, madam ? following me, and 
taking my hand, and kiſſing it with eagerneſs. Say 
you are not diſpleaſed with me. I will not leave you 
till you do. . . | 
Angry ! my love! Who can be angry ? How you 
have diſtreſſed me, by your ſweet goodneſs of heart ? 
Thank God, I have not offended you. And now 
ſay, once more, my Emily—Say, Good reſt to you, 
my Emily—my Love—and all thoſe tender names 
and ſay, God bleſs you, my child, as if you were my 


mamma 3 
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mamma; and I will leave you, and I ſhall in fancy £0 
to ſleep with Angels. 

Angels, only, are fit company for my Emily God 
bleſs my Emily! Good night! Be your ſlumbers 
happy! 

And I kiſſed her once, twice, thrice, with fervour; 
and away ſhe tript; but ſtopt at the door, courteſying 


low, as I, delighted, yet painfully delighted, looked 


alter her. 

Ruminating, in my retirement, on all the dear girl 
had ſaid, and on what might be my fate; ſo many 
different thoughts came into my head, that I could 
not cloſe my eyes : I therefore aroſe before day ; and, 
while my thoughts were 1 with the affecting 
ſubject, had recourſe to my 


Do, my Lucy, and do you, my grandmamma, my 
aunt, my uncle, more than give me. leave, bid me, 
command me, if it ſhall be propoſed, to bring down 


with me my Emily : And yet ſhe ſhall not come, if 
you don' t all promiſe to love her as well as you do 
Your for ever obliged 
IIARRIET ByRoON. 


'L ETHER R XL. 
Miſs Byron, To Miſs SE Lv. 

. Monday, Mar. 20. 
HE active, the reſtleſs goodneſs, of this Sir 

Charles Grandiſon, abſolutely dazies me, Lucy! 
The good Dr. Bartlett has obliged us all with the 
fight of two Letters, which give an account of what 
he has done for Lord W. his uncle. He has been 
more than a father to his uncle : Does not that ſound 

ſtrange ? But he is to be the obliger of every-body. 
The Doctor faid, that ſince Miſs Grandiſon had 
claimed the benefit of her brother's permiſſion for him 
to uſe his own diſcretion in communicating to us ſuch 


of the Letters as he was favoured with by Sir Charles, 
A 4 | he 
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he believed he could not more unexceptionably oblige 
Lord L. and the ſiſters, than by reading to them thole 
two Letters, as they were a kind of family ſubject, 

After the Doctor had done reading, he withdrew 
to his cloſer, I ſtole up after him, and obtainec] his 

leave to tranſmit them to you. 
ey, be chary of them, and return them when 
peruſed. 

there is no ſuch thing as pointing out particular 
paſſages of generoſity, juſtice, prudence, diſintereſt- 
ednck, beneficence, that ſtrike one in thoſe Letters, 
without tranſcribing every paragraph in them. And, 
ah, Lucy! there are other obſervations to be made; 
mortifying ones, I fear. 

Only let me fay, That I think, if Sir Charles 
Grandiſon could and would tender himſelf to my ac-. 
ceptance, I ought to decline his hand. Do you think, 
it I were his, I ſhould not live in continual dread of 
a ſeparation from him, even by that inevitable ſtroke 
which, alone, could be the micans | of completing his 

cxittence ? - 

This is the man, ye made ye tender-hearted fair 
ones, whom ye ſhould feck to intitle to yuur VOWS : 
Not the lewd, the obſcene libertine, foul Harpy, ſon 
of Riot, and of Erebus ; glorying in his wick: dnels, 
triumphing in your weakneſs, and ſecking by ſtorm to 
win a heart that ought to ſhrink at his approach. 
Shall not Like cleave to Like ?—Henceloith may it 
be fo, wiſhes | 

Your Harriet r Brnox. 


LETTER ( 


Sir CHARLES Gnas; To Dr. BARTLETT. 


Sat. Night, Adar. 18. 


S ſoon as I had ſeen Mrs. Jervois to her chair, I 
went to attend Lord W. 
He 
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He received me with great expreſſions of eſteem 
and affection. 

He commanded his attendants to an and 
told me, taking my hand, that my character roſe upon 
him from every mouth. He was in love with me, he 

ſaid. IT was my mother's ſon. 
He commended me for my oeconomy, and compli- 
mented into generoft 95 the juſtice I had done to lome 
of my friends. 

1 frankly own, faid he, that at your firſt arrival, 
and even till zow (that I am determined to be the man, 
you, couſin, would wiſh me to be) I had thought 
it but prudent, to hold back. For I imagined, that 
your father had lived at ſuch a rate, that you would 
have applied to me, to extricate you from difficulties; 
and particularly for money to marry your elder ſiſter, 
at leaſt, I took notice, young man, proceeded he, and 
I heard others obſerve, that you had not eyes to ſee any 
of your father's faults ; either when he was living, or 
departed ; and this gave me reaſon to apprehend, that 
you had your father's extravagant turn: And I Was 
reſolved, if I were applied to, 1 wrap myſelf cloſe 
about in a general denial. Elſe, all I had been gather- 
ing together for ſo many years paſt, might ſoon have 


been diſſipated; and I ſhould only have taken a 


thorn out of the foot of en and put it into my 


own. 

And then he chro out ſome diſagreeable. reflexions 
on my father's ſpirit. 

To thoſe I anſwered, That every man had.a right 
to judge for himſelf, in thoſe articles for which he 
| birnfelf | is only accountable. My father, and your 

Lordſhip, continued I, had very different ways of 
thinking. Magnificence was his taſte: Prudence (ſo 
your Lordſhip muſt account it) is yours. There are 
people in the world, who would give different names 
to both taſtes : But would not your Lordſhip think it 


N ns Ay: in any man to arraign you at _ 
| ar 
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bar of his judgment, as miſtaken in the meaſures of 
your prudence? 
Look you, nephew, I don't know well what to 
make of your ſpeech; but I judge, that you mean not 
to affront me. - | 
Il do not, my Lord. While you were apprehenſive 
that you might be a ſufferer by me, you acted with 
your uſual prudence to diſcourage an application. My 
father had, in your Lordſhip's judgment, but one 
fault; and he was the principal ſafferer by it himſelf: 
Had he looked into his affairs, he would have avoided 


the neceſſity of doing ſeveral things that were difagree-. 


able to him, and muſt ever be to a man of ſpirit. His 
very timber, that required, as I may ſay, the ax, would 
have furniſhed him with all be wanted : And he paid 
intereſt for a leſs ſum of money than actually was in 
the hands of his ſtewards, unaccounted for. 
But what a glory to you, couſin— _ 
No compliment to me, my Lord, I pray you, to 
the diſcredit of my father's memory. He had a right 
to do what he did. Your Lordſhip does what you 
think fit, I too, now I am my own maſter, do as 1 
pleaſe. My taſte is different from both. I purſue mine, 
as he did his. If I ſhould happen to be. more right 
than my father in ſome things, he might have the ad- 
vantage of me in others; and in thoſe I happen to do, 
that are generally thought laudable, what merit have 
I? Since all this time (directed by a natural bias) 1 
am purſuing my own predominant paſſion; and that, 
perhaps, with as much ardour, and as little power to 
reſiſt it, as my father had to reſtrain his. | 
Bravo! bravo! ſaid my Lord—Let me aſk you, ne- 
phew— May all young men, if they will, improve by, 
travelling, as you have done ?—lIf they may, by my 
troth nine parts in ten of thoſe who go abroad, ought 
to be hanged up at their fathers doors on their return. 
Very ſevere, my Lord. But thinking minds will be 
thoughtful, whether abroad or at home : Unthinkin 
ones call tor our pity. Well, 
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Well, Sir, I do aſſure you, that I am proud of my 
nephew, whatever you are of your uncle. And there 
are two or three things that I want to talk to you 
about; and one or two that I would conſult you 
upon. 

"He rang, and aſked, What time dinner would be 
ready? 

In half an hour, was the anſwer. 

Mrs. Giffard came in. Her face glowed with paſ- 
ſion. My Lord ſcemed affected at her entrance. It 
was ealy to ſee, that they were upon ill terms with 
each other; and that my Lord was more afraid of 
her, than ſhe was of him. 

She endeavoured to aſſume a complaiſant air to me; 
but it was ſo viſibly ſtruggled for, that it ſat very auk- 
wardly on her countenance; and her lips trembled 
when ſhe broke ſilence, to aſk officiouſly, as ſhe did, 

after the health of my ſiſter Charlotte. 
I would be alone with my nephew, ſaid my Lord, 
in a paſſionate tone. 

You ſhall be alone, my Lord, impertinently re- 
plied ſne, with an air that looked as if they had quar- 
relled more than once before, and that ſhe had made 
it up on her own terms. She pulled the door after her 
with a rudeneſs that he only could take, and deſerve, 
who was conſcious of having degraded himſelf, 

Fooliſh woman! Why came ſhe in when I was 
there, except to ſhew her ſuppoſed conſequence, at 
the expence of his honour ? She knew what my opi- 
nion was of her. She would, by a third hand, once, 
have made overtures to me of her intereſt with my 
Lord; but I ſhould have thought meanly of myſelt, 
had I not, with Guida, rejected the tender of her 
ſcrvices. 

A damned woman! ſaid my Lord; but looked, 
firſt, as it he would be ſure ſhe was out of hearing. 

This woman, nephew, and her behaviour, is One 
of the ſubjects I wanted to conſult you upon. 

us | Defer 
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Defer this ſubject, my Lord, till you have reco- 
vered your temper. You did not deſign to begin 
with it. You are diſcompoſcd. 

And ſo J am: And he puffed, and panted, as if 
out of breath. 

I aſked him ſome indifferent queſtions. To have 
followed. him upon the ſubject at that time, whatever 
reſolutions he had taken; they would probably have 
gone off, when the paſſion, to which my would have 

owed their vigour, had ſubſided. 

When he had anſwered them, his colour and bis | 
wrath went down together. 

He then ran out into my praiſes again, and, parti- 
cularly, tor my behaviour to Mrs. Oldham ; who, he 
ſaid, lived now very happily, and very exemplarily ; 3 
and never opened her lips, when ſhe was led to men- 
tion me, but with bleſſings heaped upon me. 

That woman, my Lord, ſaid I, was once good. A 
recovery, where a perſon is not totally abandoned, is 
more to be hoped for, than the reformation of one 
who never was well-principled. All! that is wiſhed 
for, 1n the latter, 1s, that ſhe may be made unhurtful : 
Her higheſt good was never more than harmleſinets. 
She that was once good, cannot be eaſy, when ſhe is 
in a true ſtare of penitence, till ſhe is reſtored to that 
trom which-ſhe was induced to depart. 

You underſtand theſe matters, couſin : I don't. 
But if you will favour me with more of your com- 
pany, I ſhall, I believe, be the better for your no- 
tions. Bur I muſt talk about this woman, nephew. 
Jam calm now. I muſt taik of this woman now 
am reſolved to part with her: 1 can bear her no 
longer. Did you not mind tow ſhe pulled the door 
alter her, tho? you were pretent ? 

I dd, my Lord. But it was plain, that ne 
dilagrecable had paſſed before z or the could not 10 
entirely have forgo: herſelf, But, my Lord, we will 
poſtpone ths fubp £&, if you pleaſc. If you yourſelt 

lead 


and dignity from them, which are the bulwarks of 
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lead to it after dinner, I will attend to it, with all my 
heart. 


Well, then, be it ſo. But now tell me, Have you, 


nephew, any thoughts of marriage? 


[ have great honour for the ſtate; and hope to be 
one day happy in it. 

Well faid—And are you at liberty, Kian to 
receive a propoſal of that nature? 

And then, without waiting for my anſwer, he pro- 
poſed Lady Frances N.. and ſaid, he had been ſpoken 
to on that ſubject. 

I anſwered, that the Lady was very deſerving ; but 
that I ſhould think my ſelf under too great obligations 
to a wife, for my own eaſe, if there were a woman 
in the world whom I could prefer to her. 

Well, what think you of Lady Anne S.? Iam i 
that ſhe is likely to be the Lady. She has a noble 


fortune. Your ſiſters, I hear, are friends to Lady 
Anne. Fi | 


My ſiſters wiſh me happily married. I have ſuch 
an opinion of both thoſe Ladies, that it would give 
me ſome little pain, to imagine each would not, in her 
turn, refuſe me, were I offered to her, as I cannot, 
myſelf, make the offer. I cannot bear, my Lord, to 
think of returning flight for reſpect, to my own Sex: 

But as to Ladies; how can we expect that delicacy 
4 
their virtue, if we do not treat them with dignity ? 

Charming notions ! If you had them not abroad, 
you had them from your mother: She was all that 


was excellent in woman. 


Indeed ſhe was. Excellent woman! She is always 


before my eyes. 


And excellent kinſman too! NOW I know your 
reverence for your mother, I will allow of all you ſay 
of your father; becaute ! fee it is all from principle. 


T have known {ome men who have ſpoken with re- 


verence of their mothers, to give theimſclves dignity : 
That 
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That is to ſay, for bringing creatures ſo important as 
themſelves into the world; and who have exacted re- 
ſpect to the good old women who were merely good 
old women, as we call them, in order to take thc 
incenſe offered the . parent, into their own noſtrils. 
This was duty in parade. | | 

The obſervation, my good Dr. Bartlett, I thought 
above my Lord W. I think I have heard one like it, 
made by my father, who ſaw very far into men; but 
was ſometimes led, by his wit, into ſaying a ſevere 
thing: And yet, whenever I hear a man praiſed highly 
for the performance of common duties; as for being 
a good huſband, a good fon, or a kind father ; tho 
each is comparatively praiſe-worthy, [ conclude, that 
there is nothing extraordinary to be ſaid of him. To 
call a man a good FRIEND, is indeed compriſing all 
the duties in one word. For friendſhip is the balm, 
as well as ſeaſoning, of life: And a man cannot be 
defective in any of the ſocial duties, who is capable of 
it, when the term is rightly underſtood. 

Well, couſin, ſince you cannot think of either of 
thoſe Ladies, how ſhould you like the rich and beau- 
tiful Counteſs of R.? You know what an excellent 
character ſhe bears. 

I do. But, my Lord, I ſhould not chooſe to marry 
a widow : And yet, generally, I do not diſreſpect wi- 
dows, nor imagine thoſe men to blame who marry 
them. But as my circumſtances are not unhappy, 


and as riches will never be my principal inducement 


in the choice of a wite, I may be allowed to indulge 
my peculiarities ; eſpecially as I ſhall hope (and 1 
ſhould not deſerve a good wife if I did not) bs when 
once married, I ſhall be married for my whole life. 
The Counteſs once declared, ſaid my Lord, before 
half a ſcore in company, two of them her particular 


admirers, That ſhe never would marry any man in the | 


world, except he were juſt ſuch another, in mind and 
manners, as Sir Charles Grandiſon. 


Ladies, 1 


VE, 


yo So bac TX 
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Ladies, my Lord, who in abſence ſpeak favourably 
of a man that forms not pretenſions upon them, nor 
is likely to be troublefome to them, would ſoon con- 
vince that man of his miſtake, were his preſumption 
to riſe upon their declared good gpinions. 

I wonder, proceeded my Lord, that every young 


mam is not good. I have heard you, coulin, praiſed 


in all the crc cles where you have been mentioned. It 
was certainly an advantage to you to come back to 


us a ſtranger, as I may lay. Many youthful follies 


may perhaps be over-paſTcd, that we ſhall never know 
any-thing of: But, be that as it will, I can tell you, 
Sir, that I have heard ſuch praiſes of you, as have 


made my eyes gliſten, becauſe of my relation to you. 


1 was told, within this month paſt, that no fewer 
than Five Ladies, out of one circle, declarcd, that 
they would ſtand out by confent, and let you pick 
and chooſe a wife from among them. 

What your Lordſhip has heard of this nature, let 
me ſay, without affecting to diſclaim a compliment 
apparently too high for my merits, is much more to 
the honour of the one Sex, than of the other. 1 
ſhould be glad, that policy, if not principle (principle 
might take root, and grow from it) would mend us 
men. 

So ſhould I, nephew : But I (Poor. man! he hung 


down his head] have not been a better man than I 


ought to be. Do you not deſpiſe me in your heart, 


coulin ?—You muſt have heard - That curled wo- 
man But I begin to repznt ! And the truly good, 
I believe, cannot be either cenſorious, or uncharitable. 
Tell me, however, do you not deſpiſe me? 

Deſpiſe my mother's brother! No, my Lord. Yet 
were a ſovereign to warrant my freedom, and there 
was a likelihood tiat he would be the better for it; I 
would, with decency, tell him my whole mind. Iam 


ſorry to ſay it; but your Lord'hip, if you have not 


had virtue to make you worthy of being imitated, 
| has 
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| has too many examples among the great, as well a 
among the middling, to cauſe you to be cenſured for 
ſingularity. But your Lordſhip adds, to a confeſſion 
that is not an ungenerous one, that you begin to 
repent. 

Indeed I do. And your character, couſin, has made 
me half-aſhamed of myfelf. _ 

I am 'not accuſtomed, my Lord, to harangue on 
theſe ſubjects to men who know their duty: But let 
me ſay, That your Lordſhip's good reſolutions, to be 
efficacious, muſt be built upon a better foundation 
than occalional diſguſt or diſobligation. But here, 
again, we are verging to a ſubject that we are both 
agreed to defer till after dinner. | 

I am charmed with your treatment of me, couſin. - 
I ſhall, for my own ſake, adore my ſiſter's fon. Had 
I conſulted my chaplain, who is a good man too, he 
would have too roughly treated me. 

Divines, my Lord, muſt do their duty. 

He then introduced the affair between Sir Hargrave | 
Pollexfen and me, of which, I found, he was more 

particularly informed, than T could have imagined : 
And after he had launched out upon that, and upon 
my refuſal of a duel, he, by a tranſition that was 
very natural, mentioned the reſcued Lady, as he called 
her. I have heard, coulin, ſaid he, that ſhe is the 
moſt beautiful woman in England. 

I think her ſo, my Lord, realied P And ſhe has 
one excellence, that I never before met with in a 
Beauty: She is not proud of it. | 

I then gave my opinion of Miſs Byron in ſuch | 
terms, as made my Lord challenge me, as my ſiſters 
once did, on the warmth of my deſcription and praiſes 
of her. 

And does your an think, that T cannot do 
Juſtice to the merits of ſuch a Lady as Miſs Byron, 
but with an intereſted view? 1 do aſſure yu, thac 


| what I have faid, is ſhort of what I think of her. 
| | But 
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But I can praiſe a Lady, without meaning a com- 
pliment to myſelt. I look upon it; however, as one 
of the moſt fortunate accidents of my life, that I have 
been able to ſerve her, and ſave her from a forced 


marriage with a man whom ſhe diſliked, and who 


could not deſerve her. There 1s hardly any-thing 
gives me more pain, than when I ſee a worthy wo- 
man very unequally yoked, if her own choice has 
not been at firſt conſulted ; and who yet, tho' deeply 
ſenſible of her misfortune, irreproachably ſupports 
her part of the yoke. 5 | 
You are a great friend to the Sex, kinſman. 
Tam. I think the man who is not, muſt have 
fallen into bad company; and deſerves not to have 


been favoured with better. Yet, to unwomanly faults, 


to want of morals, and even to want of delicacy, no 
man is more quick-ſ1ghted. _ | 5 

I don't know how it is; but 7 have not, at this 
rate, fallen into the beſt company: But perhaps it is 
tor want of that delicacy in my own mind, which 
you are ſpeaking of. 

Were we men, my Lord, to value women (and 
to let it be known that we do) for thoſe qualities 
which are principally valuable in the Sex; the leſs 
eſtimable, if they would not be reformed, would 
ſhrink out of our company, into company more 
ſuitable to their taſte; and we ſhould never want 
objects worthy of our knowlege, ænd even of our 
admiration, to aſſociate with. There is a kind of 
magnetiſm in goodneſs. Bad people will indeed find 
out. bad people, and confederate with them, in order 
o keep one another in countenance; but they are 
bound together by a rope of ſand; while truſt, con- 
fidence, love, ſympathy, and a reciprocation of be- 
neficent actions, twiſt a cord which ties good men to 
good men, and cannot be eaſily broken. | 

T have never had theſe notions, couſin ; and yet they 
are good ones. I took people as I found them; and, 

. | „ | to 
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to own the truth, meaning to ſerve myſelf, rather 
than any-body elle, I never took pains to look out for 
worthy attachments. The people I had to do with, 
had the ſame views upon me, as I had upon them; and 
thus I went on in a ſtate of hoſtility with all men; 
miſtruſting and guarding, as well as I could, and not 
doubting that every man I had to do with would im- 
poſe upon me, if I placed a confidence in him—But 
as to this Miſs Byron, nephew, I ſhall never reſt till 
I ſee her—Pray, what is her fortune? They tell me, 
it is not above 14,000 J. - What is that, to the offers 
you have had made you ? | 

Juſt then we were told, dinner was on the table. 

I am wiſhing tor an inclination to reſt ; but it flies 
me. The laſt Letter from Beauchamp, dated from 
Bologna, as well as thoſe from the Biſhop, afflict me. 
Why have I ſuch a tecling heart ? Were the unhappy 
ſituation of affairs there, owing to my own enter- 

rifing ſpirit, I ſhould deſerve the pain it gives me. 
But I ſhould be too happy, had I not theſe <v7thout- 
door perplexities, as I may call them, to torment me, 
Thank God that they ariſe not from within, tho' they 
make themſelves too eaſy a paſſage to my heart! 

My paper is written out. If I am likely to find a 
drowſy moment, I ſhall welcome its approach : It 
not, I will riſe, and continue my ſubject. 


LITT 
Sir CHaRLEs GRanDISON, To Dr. BARTLETT. 


=. Sunday, Mar. 19. 
1 HAVE had two happy hours of forgetſulnels. | 


I could not, tho? I tried for it, prevail for more: 
And I will continue my ſubject. 

After dinner, every attendant being diſmiſſed, my 
Lord, making me firſt ſee that nobody was liſtening 
in the paſſages, began as follows: 


3 Jam 


paſt. 
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I am determined, nephew, to part with this Gif- 


| fard. She is the plague of my life. I would hav 
done it half a year 2 on an occaſion that I will 


not mention to you, becauſe you would deſpiſe me, 
if I did, for my weakneſs: And now ſhe wants to 
bring in upon me, a ſiſter of hers, and her huſband, 
and to part with two other worthy folks, that I know 
love me; but of whom, for that reaſon, ſhe is jea» 
lous ; and then they would divide me among them: 


For this man and his wife have fix children; all of 


whom, of late, make an appearance that cannot be 
honeſtly ſupported. „„ 

And have you any difficulty, my Lord, in parting 
with her, but what ariſes from your own want of res 
ſolution ? Fn 

The moſt inſolent devil that ever was about a man 
at one time, and the moſt whining at another. Don't 
deſpiſe me, nephew; you know I have taken her as 
You know what I mean— | 


I underſtand you, my Lord. 


hut fay, you don't deſpiſe me, Sir Charles Gran- 
diſon. As I hope to live, I am half afraid of you. 


My pity, my Lord, where I ſee compunction, is 
ſtronget than my cenſure. 

That is well ſaid. Now I agreed with this woman, 
in a weak moment, and ſhe has held me to it, to 
give her an annuity of 1507. for life; which was 
to be made up 250 l. if I parted with her without 
her conſent: And here we have been, for ſeveral 
months, plaguing one another, whether I ſhall turn 
ber out of the houſe, or ſhe will leave ne. For ſhe 
has told me, that ſhe will not ſtay, unleſs I take in 
her ſiſter and brother; yet will not go, becauſe ſhe 
will then have no more than the 150 J. a year: And 
that is too much for her deſerts for theſe two years 


Your Lordſhip ſees the inconveniencies df this 


way of life; and I need not mention to you, how 
| | 1 2 much 
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ave compunction ſeize her, when ſhe thinks that ſhe 
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much happier that ſtate is, which binds a man and 
woman together by intereſt, as well as by affection, 
if diſcretion be not forgotten in the choice. But let 
me expreſs my ſurprize, that your Lordſhip, who has 
ſo ample an eſtate, and no child, ſhould ſeem to value 
your peace of mind at fo low a rate as IOO/. a year. 
I will not let her go away with ſuch a triumph. 
She has nor deſerved from me 
Pray, my Lord, was ſhe of reputation when you 
took a 
She was a widow— | 
But was her character tolerable in the eye of the 


world? She might be a greater object of pity for 


being a widow. 

My gouty diſorders made me want a woman about 
me. I hated men-fellows— 

Well, my Lord, this regards your motive. But 
have you any previous or later incontinence to charge 
her with? 

1 can't ſay I have. Her curſed temper would 
frighten, rather than invite, Lovers. I heard, it was 
no good one ; but it broke not out to me till within 
theſe two years. | 

Your Lordſhip, ſurely, muſt not diſpute the mat- 
ter with her. I you are determined to part with her, 
give her the 2 0 J. a year, and let her go. 

To reward a curſed woman for miſbehaviour !—I 
cannot do it. 

Give me leave to ſay, that your Lordſhip has de- 
ſerved ſome puniſhment : Give her the annuity, not 
at a reward to her, but as a puniſhment to yourſelf. 

You hurt my ſore place, nephew. 

Conſider, my Lord, that 230 J. a year for life, or 
even for ever, is a poor price for the reputation of a 
woman with whom a man of your quality and fortunc 
condeſcended to enter into treaty. Every quarterly 
_ muſt ſtrike her to the heart, if ſhe live to 


15 
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is receiving, for ſubſiſtence, the wages of -her ſhame. 


Be that ber puniſhment. You intimate, that ſhe has 
ſo behaved herſelf, that ſhe has but few friends: Part 


with her, without giving her cauſe of complaint, that 
may engage pity for her, if not friends, at your ex- 
pence. A woman who has loſt r reputation, will 
not be regardful of yours. Suppoſe ſhe ſue you for 
non- performance of covenants: Would your Lord- 
ſhip appear to ſuch a proſecution ? You cannot be. 
capable of pleading your privilege on a proſecution 


that would otherwiſe go againſt you. You cannot 


be in earneſt to part with this woman, ſhe cannot. 


have offended you beyond r if you ſcruple 


100 J. a year to get rid of her. 
He fervently fwore, that he was in cameſt ; and. 
added, I am reſolved, nephew, to marry, and live 


He looked at me, as if he expected that I ſhould 


be ſurpriſed. 


I believe I could not change countenance, on . 


a hint as this. You have come to a good reſolution,” 


my Lord; and if you marry a prudent woman, your 
Lordſhip will find the difference in your own re- 
flexion, as well as in your reputation and intereſt. 
And ſhall the difference of 1004. a year—Don' t let 
me ſay, that I am aſhamed for my Lord W. 

I knew that you would deſpiſe me, Sir Charles. 

I know, that I ſhould deſpiſe myſelf, were I not 
to deal freely with your Lordſhip in this reſpect. In- 
deed, my Lord, you have not had ſo good reaſon 


(forgive me !) to think hardly of my father's ſpirit, 


as you had to correct your own. . 
I cannot bear this, nephew. He looked diſpleaſed. 
You mult not be angry, my Lord. I will not bear 
anger from any man breathing, and keep him com- 
pany, who, conſulting me, ſhall be diſpleaſed with 


me for ſpeaking my mind with freedom and fince- 
rity, 


1 | What 
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What a man am I talking to! — Well, rid me of 


this torment [You have _— nephew and nobody 


can reproach you with acting contrary to your own 
principles] and I will for ever love you. But za!k to 
her : I hardly dare. She whimpers and ſobs, and 
threatens, by turns, and I cannot beat it.— Once ſhe 
was going to tie herſelf up— Would to God I had 
not prevented her—And then (O my folly ) we 
went on again. 

My good Dr. Bartlett, I was aſhamed of my uncle. 
But you ſee what an artful, as well as inſolent woman, 
this is. What folly is there in wickedneſs! Folly en- 


counters with folly, or how could it ſucceed ſo often 


as it does? Vet my mother's brother to wifh he had 
ſuffered a creature, with whom he had been familiar, 
to deftroy herſelf !—I could hardly bear him. Only 
that I thought it would be ſerving both wretches, and 

iving both a chance for repentance z or I ſhould not 
— kept my ſeat—But we fee in my mother, and in 
her brother, how habitual wickedneſs debaſes, and 
how habitual goodneſs exalts, the human mind. In 


their youth they were ſuppoſed nearer an equality in 


their underſtandings and attainments, than in their 


maturity, when occaſion called out into action their 


reſpective talents. But perhaps the brother was not 


the better man for the uninterrupted proſperity that 


attended him, and for having never met with check or 
controul ; whereas the moſt happily married woman 
in the world muſt have a will to which ſhe muſt ſome- 
times reſign her own. What a glory to a good woman 
muſt it be, who can, not only reſign her will, but, make 
ſo happy a uſe of her reſignation, as my mother did! 

My Lord repeated his requeſt, that I would taik 
with the woman ; and that directly, 

I withdrew, and ſent for her, accordingly. 

She came to me, out of breath with paſſion ; and, 
as I thought, partly with apprehenſion for what her 
Own behaviour might be before me. 

J ſees 
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I ſee, Mrs. Giffard, ſaid I, that you are in great 
emotion. I am deſired to talk with you ; a aſk I 
am not very fond of : But you will find nothing but 
civility, ſuch as is due to you, for your Sex's fake, 
from me. Calm, therefore, your mind: I will ſee 
you again, in a few moments. | 

I took a turn, and ſoon came back. Her 25 
looked not quite ſo bloated; and ſhe burſt into tears. 
She began to make a merit of her ſervices; her care; 
her honeſty ; and then inveighed againſt my Lord for 


che narrowneſs of his ſpirit. She paid foine compli- 


ments to me; and talked of being aſhamed to appear 
before me as a guilty creature; introductory to what 
the was prepared to ſay of her ſacrifices, the loſs of 
her good name, and the like ; on which, with reſpect 
to my Lord, and his ingratitade to her, as ſhe called 
it, ſhe laid great ſtreſs. 

I am never diſpleaſed, my dear friend, with the 


| teſtimony which the moſt profligate women bear to 


the honour of virtue, when they come to ſet a value 


E upon their departure from it. 


You have it not to ſay, Mrs. Gillhed, that my 
Lord betrayed,. ſeduced, or deceived you. I ſay not 
this ſo much for reproach, as for juſtice-ſake; and 
not to ſuffer you to deceive yourſelf, and to load him 
with greater faults than he has been guilty of. You 
were your own miſtreſs : You had no father, mother, 


huſband, to queſtion you, or to be offended with ou 


You knew your duty. You were treated with as 

ſole and independent perſon. One hundred and ffey 
pounds a year, Mrs. Giffard, tho' a ſmall price for 
the virtue of a good woman, which is indeed above 
all price, is, nevertheleſs, greatly above the price of 
common ſervice. I never ſeek to palliate faults of a 
flagrant nature; tho? it is not my meaning to affront, 
A womar eſpecially, and one who ſuppoles herſelf in 


| _ diftreſs. You muſt kuow, madam, the trail tenure 


by which you were likely to hold: You ſtipulated, 
4 1 therefore, 
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therefore, for a proviſion, accordingly. The woman 


who never hoped to be a wife, can have no hardſhips 
to take the ſtipulation, and once more give herlelf the 
opportunity to recover her loſt fame. This * 


ence my Lord is deſirous to give you 

What independence, Sir ? 

One hundred and fifty— 

Two hundred and fifty, Sir, if you — my 
Lord thinks fit to diſmiſs me. 
My Lord has told me, that that was indeed the 
Kipulation ; but he pleads miſbehaviobr. 

I was willing to make a little difficulty of the 1000. 
a year, tho' I thought my Lord ought not And as 
to miſbehaviour, Dr. Bartlett, I hardly know how to 


puniſh a woman for that, to her keeper. Does the 
not firſt miſbehave to herſelf, and to the laws of God 


and man? And ought a man, "that brings her to violate 
her firſt duties, to expect from her a regard to a mere 
diſcretionary obligation? I would have all theſe 20. 
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raliſts, as they affect to call themſelves, ſuffer by ſuch 2 


libertine principles as cannot be purſued, but in vio- 
lation of the very firſt laws of morality. 

Atijoehaviour ! Sir. He makes this plea to cover 
his own baſeneſs of heart. I never mübehaved, as 
he calls it, till I faw— 

Well, madam, this may lead to a debate that can 
anſwer no end. I preſume, you are as willing to 
leave my Lord, as he is to part with you. It mult be 
2 wretchedneſs beyond what I can well imagine, to 
live a life of guilt (I muſt not palliate in this caſe) 


and yet of hatred and animoſity, with the perſon Who 


is a. partaker ! in that guilt. 
I kam put upon a very unequal taſk, Sir, to talk 
with yon on this ſubject. My Lord will not refuſe to 
lee me, I hope. I know what to ſay to Him. 
He has requeſted me to talk with you, madam. As 
I told you, I am not fond of the vaſk. We have all, 


our faults. God knows what he. will pardon, and 


what 
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what he will puniſh. His pardon, however, in a 

reat meaſure depends upon yourſelf. You have 
health and time, to all appearance, before you : Your 
future life may be a life of penitence. I am no divine, 
madam ; I would not be thought to preach to you : 
But you have now a proſpect opened of future hap- - 
pinefs, through your mutual miſunderſtandings, that 

ou never otherwiſe might have had. And let me 
make an obſervation to you; That where hatred or 
diſlike have once taken place of liking, the firſt ſepa- 
ration, in ſuch a caſe as this, is always the beſt. 
Affection or eſteem between man and woman, once 
forteited, hardly ever is recovered. Tell me truth— 
Don't you as heartily diflike my Lord, as he does you? 

I do, Sir—He is 

I will not hear what he is, 6 the mouth of de- 
clared prejudice. He has his faults. One great fault 
is, that in which you have been joint partakers - But 
if you might, would you chooſe to * together to be 
torments to each other ? 

I can torment him more than he can me— 

Diabolical temper - Woman! (and I ſtood up, 
and looked fternly) Can you forget to whom you ſay 
this — and of whom ?—Is not Lord W. my uncle ? 

This (as I intended it ſhould) ſtartled her. She 
aſked my pardon. . 

What a fine hand, proceeded I, has a Peer of the 
realm made of it! to have this ſaid of him, and per- 
haps, had you been in his preſence, 10 him, 14 a 
woman whoſe courage is founded in his weakneſs ?— 
Let me tell you, madam— 

She held up her claſped hands—For God's fake, 
—_— me, Sir! and ſtand my friend. 

n hundred and fifty pounds a year, madam, is rich 
payment for any conſideration that a woman could 
Jive, who has more ſpirit tnan virtue. Had you kept 

that, madam, you would, tho* the daughter of cot- 


tagers, have been ſuperior to the greateſt man on earth, 
who 
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who wanted to corrupt you. — But thus far, and as + 
puniſhment ta my Lord for his wilful weakneſs, I II 
be your friend—Retire from my Lord : You ſhall 
have 250/. a year: And as you were not brought up 
to the expectation of one half of the fortune, beſtow 
the hundred a year, that was in debate, upon young 
creatures of your Sex, as an encouragement to them 
to preſerve that chaſtity, which you, with your eyes 
open, gave up; and, with the reſt, live a life ſuitable 


to that diſpoſition ; and then, as my fellow-creature, 1 


will wiſh you happy. 


She begged leave to withdraw : She could not, ſhe 1 


ſaid, ſtand in my preſence. | | 

I had, indeed, ſpoken with warmth. She with- 
drew, trembling, courteſying, mortified ; and I re- 
Soy Lod. 
He was very earneſt to hear my report. I again 
put it to him, Whether he adhered to his reſolution of 
parting with his woman ? He declared in the affirm- 


ative, with greater earneſtneſs than before; and begged : 
to know, if I could manage it that ſhe ſhould go, 
and that without ſeeing him? I cannot bear to ſee 


her, ſaid he. 
Bravoes of the Law, cowards and cullies to their 


paramours, are theſe keepers, generally. I have ever 
ſuſpected the courage (to magnanimity they muſt 1 


be ſtrangers) of men who can defy the Laws of Society. 
I pitied him: And believing that it would not be diffi- 
cult to manage this heroine, who had made her weak 
Lord afraid of her; I ſaid, Have you a mind, my 
Lord, that ſhe ſhall quit the houſe this night, and 


before I leave it? If you have, I think I can under- 


| take, that ſhe ſhall. ! | | 
And can you do this for me? If you can, you ſhal! 
be my great Apollo. That will, indeed, make me 


happy : For the moment you ate gone, ſhe will force 


herſelf into my preſence, and will throw the gout, per- 
haps, into my ſtomach, She reproaches me, as if ſhe 


had 
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had been an innocent womon, and I the moſt un- 
grateful of men. For God's ſake, nephew, releaſe 
me from her, and I ſhall be happy. I would have 
left her behind me in the country, proceeded he; but 
ſhe would come with me. She was afraid that I 
would appeal to you: She ſtands in awe of nobody 
elſe. You will be my guardian Angel, if you will 
rid me of this plague. 

Well, then, my Lord, you will leave it to me to 
do the beſt ! can with her: But it cannot be the beſt 
on your ſide, for your honour's ſake, if we do her 
not that juſtice that the Law would, or ought to do 


her. In a word, my Lord, you muſt forgive me for 


ſaying, that you ſhall not reſume that dignity to di- 
ſtreſs this woman, which you laid aſide when you en- 
tered into treaty with her. 

Well, well, I refer myſelf to your management: 
Only this 100. a year—Once again, I ſay, it would 
hurt me to reward a woman for plaguing me: And 
1501. a year is two-thirds more than ever ſhe, or any 
of her family, were intitled to. 

The worſt and meaneſt are intitled to juſtice, my 
Lord; and J hope your Lordſhip will not refuſe to 
perform engagements that yon entered into with your 


eyes open: You muſt not, if I take any concern in 


this affair, 
Juſt then the woman ſent in, to beg the favour of 
an audience, as fhe called it, of me. 
She addreſſed me in terms above her eduention; 
There is ſomething, ſaid ſhe, in your countenance, 
Sir, ſo terrible, and yet ſo ſweet, that one muſt fear 
your anger, and yet hope for your forgiveneſs, when 
one has offended. I was too free in ſpeaking of my 
Lord to his nephew—And then ſhe made a compli- 
ment to my character, and told me, She would be 
determined by my pleaſure, be it what it would, 
How ſeldom are violent ſpirits true ſpirits | When 
ver- awed, hex tame are they, generally, in their 


ſub⸗ 
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ſubmiſſion ! Yet this woman was not without art in , 
hers. She ſaw, that, diſpleaſed as ſhe apprehended 1 


was with her, I had given her hopes of the payment 


of the hundred pounds a year rn and this made ; 


her ſo acquieſcent. 
I was indeed diſpleaſed with you, Mrs. GiGacd; 
and could not, from what you ſaid, but conclude in 
your disfavour, in juſtification of my Lord's com- 
plaints againſt you. 

Will you give me leave, Sir, to lay before you the 
true ſtate of every-thing between my Lord and me? 
Indeed, Sir, you don't know — 
| When two perſons, who have lived in familiarity, 

differ, the fault is ſeldom wholly on one ſide : But 
thus far I judge between you, and deſire not to hear 
particulars ; ; The man who diſpenſes with a known 


duty, in ſuch a caſe as this before us, muſt render 


himſelf deſpicable in .the eyes of the very perſon 
whom he raiſes into conſequence by ſinking his own. 


Chaſtity is the crown and glory of a woman. The | 


moſt profligate of men love modeſty in the Sex, at the 
very time — are forming plots to deſtroy it in a par- 
ticular object. When a woman has ſubmitted to put 
2 price upon her honour, ſhe muſt appear, at times, 
deſpicable in the eyes even of her ſeducer; and when 
| theſe two break out into Es ought either to 
with to live with the other? 

Indeed, indeed, Sir, I am ſtruck with remorſe: 1 
ſee my error. And ſhe put her handkerchief to her 


eyes, and ſeemed to weep. 


I proceeded ; You, Mrs. Giffard, dandied the con- 
tinuance of my Lord's paſſion: You made your 
terms, therefore, and propoſed a penalty beſides. My 


Lord ſubmitted to the terms, and- by that means ſe- 
cured his right of diſmiſſing you, at his pleaſure ; the 
only conveniency that a man diſhonouring himſelf by 
deſpiſing marriage, can think he has. Between him 
and you, what remains to be ſaid (tho' you are both 

anſwer⸗ 


by 
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anſwerable at a tribunal higher than your own) but 
that you ſhould have ſeparated long ago ? Yet you 
would not conſent to it: You would not leave him at 
liberty to aſſert the right he had reſerved to himſelf. 


Strange weakneſs in him, that he would ſuffer that to 


depend upon you !—Bur one weakneſs is the parent of 


another. 
She then viſibly wept. - | 
You found it out, that you could torment your Lord 
in an higher degree, than he could torment you; and 
how, acting upon ſuch principles, you have lived to- 
ether for ſome time paſt, you have let every one ſee. 
She, on her knees, beſought my pardon for the free- 
dom of that expreſſion—Not from motives of con- 
trition, as I apprehend; but from thoſe of policy. 
She was ſtrong enough to raiſe herſelf, without my 


aſſiſtance. She did, unbidden, on ſeeing me ſtep 


backward a pace or two, to give her an opportunity 
to do ſo; and looked very filly; and the more, for 
having miſſed my aſſiſting hand : By which I ſup- 
poſed, that ſhe had uſually better ſucceſs with my 
Lord, whenever ſhe had prevailed on herſelf to kneel 
to him. | 


It is eaſy, my good Dr. Bartlett, from ſmall cre- 


vices, to diſcover day in an artful woman's heart. 
Nothing can be weaker, in the eye of an obſerver, 


who himſelf diſdains artifice, than a woman who 
makes artifice her ſtudy. In ſuch a departure from 


honeſt nature, there will be ſuch curvings, that the 


eyes, the countenance, muſt ever betray the heart; 


while the lips, either breaking out into apologies, or 
aiming at reſerve, confirm the ſuſpicion, that all 1s 
not right in the mind. 

I excuſe you, Mrs. Giffard, ſaid I; my Lord has 
deſervedly brought much of what his diſtreſſed him, 
upon himſelf : But now it is beſt for you to part. 
My Lord chooſes not to ſee you. I would adviſe 
you to remove this very afternoon, | 
3 What, 
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What, Sir, and not have my 230 l. a year! 

Will you leave the houſe this night, if I give you 
my word | | 

For the whole ſum, Sir ?—Two hundred and fifty 
pounds a year, Sir? _ 

Yes, for the whole ſum. 

Iwill, Sir, with all my heart and ſoul. Moſt of my 
things are in the country. My Lord came up in a 
paſſion, to talk with you, Sir. Two or three band- 
boxes are all I have here. Mr. Halden (he is my 
Lord's favourite) ſhall go down, and ſee I take no- 
thing but my own I will truſt to your word of honour, 
Sir —and leave, for ever, the moſt ungrateful— 

Huſh, Mrs. Giffard, theſe tears are tears df paſ- 
ſion. There is not a female feature, at this inſtant, 
in your face What a command of countenance ! It 
cleared up in a moment. I expected it from her]. A 
penitent ſpirit is an humble, a broken ſpirit : You 

ſhew, at preſent, no ſign of it. | \ 

She dropt me a courteſy, with ſuch an air (tho' not 
deſigned, I believe) as ſhewed that the benefit ſhe was 
to reap from the advice, would not be ſudden, if ever; 
and immediately repeated her queſtion, If ſhe had my 
honour for the payment of the entire ſum—And you 
don't inſiſt, Sir (I have poor relations) that I ſhall 
pay out the hundred a year, as you mentioned ? 

You are to do with the whole annuity as you 
pleaſe. If your relations are worthy, you cannot do 
better than to relieve their neceſſities. But remember, 
Mrs. Giffard, that every quarter brings you the wages 
of iniquity, and endeavour at ſome atonement. 
The woman could too well bear this ſeverity. 
Had a finger been ſufficient to have made her feel, I 
way not have laid upon her the weight of my whole 

and. 5 c | 
She aſſured me, that ſhe would leave the houſe in 
two hours time; and I returned to my Lord, and 
told him ſo. = | 
| He 
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He got up, and embraced me, and called me his 


good Angel. I adviſed him to give his orders to 
Halden, or to whom he thought fit, to do her and 


himſelf juſtice, as to what belonged to her in the 
country. 


But the terms! the terms! cried my Lord. i you 
have brought me off for 150 J. I will adore you. 
Theſe are the terms (You promiſed to leave them 


to me): You pay no more than 1501. a year for her 
life, till you aſſure me, upon your honour, that you 
chearfully, and on mature conſideration, make it up 
250 J. 
Has is that! How is that, nephew ?—Then 1 
never ſhall pay more, depend upon it. 
Nor will I ever aſk you. 
He rubbed his hands, forgetting the cout 3 but was 


remembred by the pain, and cried, Oh! 


But how did you manage it, kinſman I never 
ſhould have brought her to any- thing. How. did you 
manage it? | 

Your Lordſhip does not repent her going ? 

He ſwore, that it was the happieſt event that could 


have befallen him. I hope, ſaxd he, ſhe will go with- 


out wiſhing to ſee me. Whether ſhe would whine, 
or curſe, it would be impoſſible for me to ſee her, 
and be myſelf. 

I believe ſhe will go without deſiting to fee you ; 


perhaps while I am here. 
Thank God! a fair riddance! Thank God!—But 
is it poſſible, kinſman, that you could bring me off 


for 1501. a year? Tell me, truly. 


It is: And I tell your Lordſhip, that it ſhall coſt 


you na more, till you ſhall know how to value the 


comfort and happineſs of your future life at more 


than 1007. a year: Till then, the reſpect I pay to my 


mother's brother, and the regard I have for his hc- 
nour, will make me chearfully pay the 100 J. a year 
in diſf ute, out of my own pocket. 


He 
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He looked around him, his head turning as if ona 
pivot ; and, at laſt, burſting out into tears and ſpeech | 
together— And is it %s, Is it 7hrs, you ſubdue me? 
Is it thus you convince me of my ſhametul littleneſ;? | 
I cannot bear it: All that this woman has done to me, |} 
is nothing to this. I can neither leave you, nor ſtay | 
in your preſence. Leave me, leave me, for ſix mi- 
nutes only J eſus! how ſhall I bear my own little- 
neſs ? | 

I aroſe. One word, only, my Lord. When I re- 
enter, ſay not a ſyllable more on this ſubject : Let it 
paſs as I put it. I would part with a greater ſum than 
an hundred a year, for the ſatisfaction of giving to my 
uncle the tranquillity he has ſo long wanted in his own 
houſe, rather than that a perſon, who has had a de- 
pendence upon him, ſhou!d think herſelf intitled to 

complain of injuſtice from him. 

He caught my hand, and would have met it with 
his lips. I withdrew it haſtily, and retired ; leaving 
him to recollect himſelf. 

When I returned, he thruſt into my hand a paper, 
and held it there, and ſwore that I ſhould take it. If 
the wretch live ten years, nephew, ſaid he, hat will 

reimburſe you ; if ſhe die looner, the difference 1s 
yours: And, for God's fake, for the ſake of your 
mother's memory, don't deſpiſe me; that is all the 
favour I aſk of you: No man on earth was ever ſo 
nobly overcome. By all that's good, you ſhall chalk 
me out my path. Bleſſed be my ſiſter's memory, for 
giving me ſuch a kinſman! The name of Grandiſon, 
that I cver difliked till now, is the firſt of names: 
And may it be perpetuated to the end of time! 

He held the papet in my hand till he had done 
ſpeaking. I then opened it, and found it to be a bank 
note of T1co007. I was earneſt to return it; but he 
fwore ſo vehemently, that he would have it ſo, that I, 
at laſt, acquieſced; but declared, that I would pay 


the whole annuity, as far as the ſum went; and this, 
as 
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as well in juſtice to him, as to fave him the pain of 
attending to an affair that muſt be grievous to him: 
And I inſiſted upon giving him an acknowlegement 
under my hand, tor that ſum ; and to be accountable 
to hirn for it, as his banker would, in the like caſe. 
And thus ended this affair. The woman went away 
before me. She begged the favour, at the door, of 
one word with me. My Lord ſtarted up, at her voice : 
His complexion varied : He whipt as nimbly be- 
hind the door, as if he had no gout in his foot. I will 
not ſee her, ſaid he. | ” 

I ſtepped out. She complimented, thanked me, 
and wept; yet, in the height of her concern, would 
have uttered bitter things againſt my Lord : But I 
ſtopped her mouth, by telling her, that Iwas to be her 
paymaſter, quarterly, of the 2 50. a year; and ſhe turn- 
ed her execrations againſt her Lord, into bleſſings on 
me : But after all, departed with reluctance. 

Pride, and not tenderneſs, was viſibly the occaſion. 


Could ſhe have ſecured her whole annuity, ſhe would 


have gratified that pride, by leaving her Lord in tri- 
umph while ſhe thought her departure would have 
given him regret : But to be diſmiſſed, was a diſgrace 
that affected her, and gave bitterneſs to her inſolent 
ſpirit. 7 | 
LETTER | 3hak 
Sir ChaRLESS GRAN DISON, To Dr. BARTLETT. 


In Continuation. 


M Y Lord, tho' he had acquitted himſelf on the 


occaſion, in ſuch a manner as darted into my 


mind a little ray of my beloved mother's ſpirit, could 
not forbear giving way to his habitual littleneſs, when 


he was aſſured Giffard was out of the houſe. He called 
Halden to him, who entered with joy in his counte- 


nance, ariſing (as it came out) from the ſame occa- 
Yor, 1-: 1 ſion, 
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ſion, andordered him to make all his domeſtics happy 
for (what he meanly called) his deliverance ; and aſked 


If there were any-body in the houſe who loved her? 


Not a ſingle ſoul, ſaid Halden; and I am ſure, that] 
may venture to congratulate your Lordſhip, in the 
names of all your ſervants : For ſhe was proud, impe- 
rious, and indeed a tyranneſs, to all beneath her. 


I then, for the firſt time, pitied the woman; and 


ſhould have pitied her ſtill more (true as this might, 
in ſome meaſure, be) had ſhe not gone away ſo amply 
rewarded : For, in this little family I looked forward 
to the family of the State; the Sovereign and his mi- 
niſters. How often has a miniſter, who has made a 
tyrannical uſe of power (and even ſome who have 
not) experienced, on his diſmiſſion, the like treatment, 
trom thoſe who, had they had his power, would per- 


haps have made as bad an uſe of it; who, in its ple-. 
nitude, were fawning, creeping flaves, as theſe ſer- 


vants might be to this miſtreſs of, their Lord! We 
read but of one grateful Cromwell, in all the ſuperb 
train of Wolſey, when he had fallen into diſgrace ; 
ard yet he had in it hundreds; ſome not 1gnobly born, 
and all of them leſs meanly deſcended than their mag- 
nificent maſter. „„ 


Halden addreſſed himſelf to me, as having been the 


means of making his Lord and his whole houſhold 


happy. Let the joy be moderate, Halden, ſaid I:' 


The poor woman might, poſſibiy, have numbered 
among her well-wiſhers ( ſhe could not have diſobliged 
 every-body ) fore of thoſe, who now will be moſt 
forward to load her with obloquy. You muſt not 


make her too conſiderable : It is beſt for my Lord, as 


well as for thoſe who loved her not, to forget there 
ever was ſuch a woman ; except to avoid her faults, 


and to imitate her in what was commendable. She 


boaſts of her honeſty and management: My Lord 
charges her not with infidelicy, of any kind, 
tHalden bowed, and withurew, 


My 
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My Lord ſwore, by his foul, that I had not my 
200d name for nothing. Bleſſed, faid he, be the name 
of the Grandiſons ! This laſt plaudit gratified my 


pride (I need not tell my Dr. Bartlett, that J have 


pride); the more gratified it, as Lord W's animoſity 
to my father made him not pleafed with his name. 
did not think, when my Lord began his ſtory ty 
me, chat I ſhould ſo ſoon have brought about a ſepa- 
ration of guilt from guilt : But their mutual diſguſts 
had prepared the way ; reſentment and pride, mingled 
with avarice on one fide, and ſelf-intereſtedneſs, 
founded ( reaſonably ) on a ſtipulation made, and not 
complied with, on the other ; were all that hindered it 


from taking place as from themſelves. A mediator 


had nothing then to do, but to adviſe an act of juſtice, 
and fo to gild it by a precedent of diſintereſtedneſs in 


himſelf, as ſhould excite an emulation in a proud ſpi- 
rit, that, if not then, muſt, when paſſion had ſubſided, 


have ariſen, to make all end as it ought. 


When I found my Lord's joy a little moderated, I 


drew my chair near him. Well, my Lord, and now 


as to your hints of marriage 


Bleſſed God ! — Why, nephew, you overturn me 


with your generoſity. Are you not my next of kin? 


And can you give your conſent, were I to ask it, 
that I ſhould marry ? | BE” 
I give you not only my conſent, as you condeſcend- 
ingly phraſe it, but my advice, to marry. 
Good God! I could not, in the like cafe, do thus. 
But, nephew, I am not a young man. 
The more need of a prudent, a diſcreet, a tender 
aſſiſtant. Your Lordſhip hinted, that you liked not 
men-ſervants about your perſon, in your illneſs. You 
are often indiſpoſed with the gout : Servants will not 
always be ſervants when they find themſelves of uſe. 
Infirmity requires indulgence : In the very nature of 
the word and thing, indulgence cannot exiſt with ſer- 
vility: Between man and wife it may: The ſame in- 
22 1 
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tereſt unites them. Mutual confidence! who can 
enough value the joy, the tranquillity at leaſt, that 
reſults from mutual confidence? A man gives his own 
conſequence to the woman he marries; and he ſees 
himſelf reſpected in the reſpect paid her: She extends 
his dignity, and confirms it. There 1s ſuch a tender- 
neſs, ſuch an helpfulneſs, ſuch a ſympathy in ſuffer- 
ings, in a good woman, that I am always for excuſing 
men in years, who marry prudently ; while I cenſure, 
for the ſame reaſon, women in years. Male nurſes 
are unnatural creatures [There is not ſuch a cha- 
racter that can be reſpectable] Womens ſphere is 
the houſe, and their ſhining-place the ſick chamber, 
in which they can exert all their amiable, and, ſhall 
I fay, lenient qualities? Marry, my Lord, by all 
means. You are hardly Fifty; but were you Se- 
venty, and fo often indiſpoſed ; ſo wealthy; no chil- 
dren to repine at a mother-in-law, and to render your 
life or hers uncomfortable by their little jealouſies; 1 
would adviſe you to marry. The man or woman de- 
ſerves not to be benefited in the diſpoſition of your 
affairs, that would wiſh you to continue in the hands 
of mean people, and to rob you of the joys of confi- 
| dence, and the comfort of tender help, from an equal, 
or from one who deſerves to be made your equal, in 
degree. Only, my Lord, marry ſo, as not to defeat 
your own end : Marry not a gay creature, who will 
be fluttering about in public, while you are groaning 
in your chamber, and wiſhing for her preſence. 

Bleſſings on your heart, my nephew] Beſt of men 
I can hold no longer. There was no bearing, before, 
your generoſity : What can I ſay now ? — But you 
muſt be in earneſt. 
Have you, my Lord, asked I, uy Lady in your 
_ WP | 
To. faid he; indeed I have not. 

I was the better pleaſed with him, that he had not; 
becauſe I was afraid, that, like gur VIIIch Henry, ar 
5: — ha 
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had ſome other woman in view, which might have 
made him more uneaſy than he would other wiſe have 
been with Giffard : For tho' it were better that he 
ſhould marry, than live in ſcandal; and a woman of 
untainted character, rather than one who had let the 


world ſee that ſhe could take a price for her honour 3 


yet I thought him better juſtified in his complaints of 
that woman's miſbehaviour, than in the other caſe he 
would have been: And that it was a happineſs to 
both (if a right uſe were made of the event) that they 
had been unable to live on, as they had ſet out. 

He told me, that he ſhould think himſelf the hap- 
pieſt of men, if I could find out, and recommend to 
him, a woman, that I thought worthy of his addreſſes; 
and even would court her for him. 

Your Lordſhip ought not to expect fortune. 

J do not. 

She ſhould be a centlewoman by birth and edu- 
cation; a woman of a ſerious turn: Such a one is 
not likely i in affluence to run into thoſe ſcenes of life, 
from which, perhaps, only want of fortune has re- 
ſtrained the gayer creature. I would not have your 
Lordſhip fix an age, tho* I think you ſhould not 
marry a girl. Some women, at Thirty, are more diſ- 
creet than others at Forty : And it your Lordſhip 
ſhould be bleſſed with a child or two to inherit your 


great eſtate, that happy event would domeſticate the 


Lady, and make your latter years more happy than 
your former. 

My Lord held up his hands and eyes, and tears 
ſeemed to make themſelves furrows on his cheeks. 

He made me look at him, by what he ſaid on this 


occaſion, and with anger, till he explained himſelf. 


By my ſoul, ſaid he, and clapped his two lifted- up 


hands together, I hate your father: I never heartily 


loved him ; but now I hate him more than ever I did 
in my life. 

My Lord !— - | 
| - — Don't 
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Don't be ſurpriſed. I hate him for keeping fo long 
abroad a fon, who would have converted us both. 
Leſſons of morality, given in ſo noble a manner by 

regular pragice, rather than by preaching theory 
(thoſe were his words) not only where there is no in- 

tereſt propoſed to be ſerved, but againſt intereſt, muſt 
have ſubdued us both ; and that by our own conſents. 
O my ſiſter ! and he claſped his hands, and lifted up 
his eyes, as if he had the dear object of his brotherly 
addreſs before him; how have you bleſſed me, in your 
fon !— 

This apoſtrophe to my mother affected me. What 
a mixture 1s there in the character of Lord W.! 
What a good man might he have made, had he been 
later his own maſter !— His father died before he was 
of age. 

He declared, that I bad ene the very wife he 
wiſhed to have. Find out ſuch a one for me, my 
dear kinſman, ſaid he; and I give you carte blanche: 
But let her not be much younger than Fifty. Make the 
ſettlements for me : I am very rich: I will ſign them 
blindfold. If the Lady be ſuch a one as you ſay I 
cug ht to love, I will love her: Only let her ſay, ſhe 
ean be grateful for my, Love, and for the proviſion 
you ſhall direct me to make for her; and my firſt in- 
terview with her ſhall be at the altar. 

I think, my friend, I have in my eye ſuch a woman 
as my Lord ought to do very handſome things for, if 
ſhe condeſcend to have him. I will not tell you, not 
even yo, whom J mean, till I know ſhe will encou- 
rage ſuch a propoſal; and, for her own fortune's 
fake, J think ſhe ſhould : But I had her not in my 
thoughts when I propoſed to my Lord the character 
of the woman he ſhould wiſh for. 

Adieu, my dear friend. 
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LE Iü̃ͤͤ W R 
Miſs By R O , To Miſs S E L B Y. 
Tucſday, Mar. 21. 


D< Bartlett went to town yeſterday. He returned 


early enough to breakfaſt with us. He found 


at dinner with his patron, the whole Danby family 


and Mr. Sylveſter ; as alſo, the two maſters of the 
young gentlemen, with Mr. Galliard, whoſe ſon 
is in love with Miſs Danby, and the with him. 
There all the parties had confirmed to them the 
generous goodneſs of Sir Charles, of which he had 
aſſured Mr. Sylveſter and the two brothers and ſiſter 
before. 

I am ſorry, methinks, the Doctor went to town: 

We ſhould otherwiſe, perhaps, have had the parti- 


culars of all, from the pen of the benevolent man. 
Such joy, ſuch admiration, ſuch gratitude, the Doctor 


ſays, were expreſſed from every mouth, that his own 
eyes, as well as Mr. Sylveſter's, and moſt of thoſe 
preſent, more than once, were ready to overflow. 
Every-thing was there ſettled, and even a match 
propoſed by Sir Charles, and the propoſal received 
with approbation on both ſides, between the elder Miſs 
Galliard, and that audacious young man. the drug- 
merchant ; who recovered, by his behaviour in this 


meeting, his reputation with Sir Charles, and every- 


body. 
The Doctor ſays, that Mr. Hervey and Mr. Pouſſin, 


the two maſters of the young gentlemen, are very 


worthy men; ſo is Mr. Galliard: And they behaved 


ſo handſomely on the occaſion, that Sir Charles ex- 


preſſed himſelf highly pleaſed with them all. For Mr. 
Hervey and Mr. Galliard offered to accept of leſs 
money than Sir Charles made the young people worth; 
the one for a portion with Miſs Danby ; the other 7 
; Zz 4 ad- 
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admitting the elder Danby into a partnerſhip with 
him, on his marriage with his- niece : But Sir Charles 
had no notion, he ſaid, of putting young men, of 
good characters and abilities, to difficulties at their en- 
trance into the world : The greateſt expences, he ob- 
ſerved, were then incurred. In light or ſcanty be- 
ginnings, ſcanty plans muſt be laid, and purſued. 
Mr. Gal 1ard then declared, that the younger Danby 
ſhould have the handſomer fortune with his daughter, 
if ſhe approved of him, for the very handſome one 
Miſs Danby would carry to his ſon. 

Sir Charles's example, in ſhort, fired every one wit 
emulation; and three marriages, with the happieſt _ } 
proſpects, are likely very ſoon to follow theſe noble 
inſtances of generoſity. Mr. Sylveſter propoſed the 
celebration on one day : In that caſe, the gentlemen 
Joined to hope Sir Charles would honour them withhis 
prelence. He aſſentingly bowed. How many fa- 
milies are here, at once, made happy! 

Dr. Bartlett, after he had given us this relation, 
ſaid, on our joining in one general bleſſing of his pa- 


tron, You know not, Ladies, you know not, my | 


Lord, what a general Philanthraphiſt your brother is : 
His whole delight i is in doing good. It has always 
been ſo : And to mend the hearts, as well as * 
of men, is his glory. 

We could not but congratulate the Doctor on his 
having ſo conſiderable a hand (as Sir Charles always, 
Lord L. ſaid, delighted to own) in cultivating his 
innate good principles, at ſo critical a time of life, as 
that was, in which they became acquainted. 

The Doctor very modeſtly received the compli: | 
ment, and, to wave our praiſes, gave us another in- 
ſtance of the great manner in which Sir Char les con- 
ferred benefits; as follows. 

He once, ſaid the Doctor, when his fortune was not 
what it now is, lent a very honeſt man, a merchant 
of Leghorn, when he reſided there (as he did ſome- 

times 
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times for a month or two together, for the conveniency 


of the Engliſh chapel) a conſiderable ſum; and took 
his bond for it: After a while, things not anſwering 
to the poor man's expectation, Mr. Grandiſon took 
notice to me, ſaid the Doctor, that he appeared greatly 


depreſſed and dejected, and occaſionally came into his 


company with {ſuch a ſenſe of obligation in his coun- 
tenance and behaviour, that he could not bear it : 
And why, ſaid he, ſhould I keep it in my power to 
diſtreſs a man, whoſe modeſty and diffidence ſhew, 
that he deſerves to be made eaſy ? —I may die ſud- 


denly : My executors may think it but juſtice to ex- 


act payment: And that exaction may involve him in 
as great difficulties as thoſe were, from which the loan 
delivered him. — I will make his heart light. In- 
ſtead of ſuffering him to ſigh over his uncertain 
proſpects at his board, or in his bed, I will make both 
his board and his bed eaſy to him. His wife and his 


five children ſhall rejoice with him; they ſhall ſee the 


good man's countenance, as it uſed to do, ſhine upon 
them ; and occaſionally meet mine with grateful 
comfort. | 

He. then cancelled the bond : And, at the ſame 
time, fearing the man's diſtreſs might be deeper than he 
owned, offered him the loan of a further ſum. But, 
by his behaviour upon it, I found, faid Mr. Grandiſon, 
that the ſum he owed, and the doubt he had of being 


able to pay it in time, were the whole of the honeſt. 
man's grievance. He declined, with gratitude, the 
additional offer, and walked, ever after, erect. | 


He is now living, and happy, proceeded the doctor 
and, juſt before Mr. Grandiſon left Italy, would have 


made him ſome part of payment, from the happier 


turn in his affairs ; which, probably, was owing to his 
revived ſpirits: But Mr. Grandifon aſked, What he 
thought he meant, when he cancelled the obligation — 


Yet he told him, that it was not wrong in him to 
make the tender: For free minds, he ſaid, loved not 
to be ungenerouſly dealt with. What 


jo 2 —————— — — — > 
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What a man is this, Lucy ! 
No wonder, thus gloriouſly employed, with my Lord 

W. and the Danby's, ſaid Lord L. and perhaps in 

other acts of goodneſs that we know nothing of, be- 


ſides the duties of his executorſhip, that we are de. 


prived of his company! But ſome of theſe, as he has 
ſo good a friend as Dr. Bartlett, he might transfer to 
him—and oblige us more with his preſence; and the 
rather, as he declares it would be obliging himſelf. 

Ah, my Lord! ſaid the Doctor, and looked round 
him, his eyes dwelling longeſt on me—You don't 
know—He ſtopped. We all were ſilent. He pro- 
ceeded — Sir Charles Grandiſon does nothing without 


reaſon : A good man muſt have difficulties to en- 


counter with, that a mere man of the world would 


not be embarraſſed by.—But how I engage your at- 


tention, Ladies! 
The Doctor aroſe; for breakfaſt was over—Dear 
Doctor, ſaid Miſs Grandiſon, don't leave us—As to 
that Bologna, that Camilla, that Biſhop—Tell us 
more of them, dear Doctor. | 

Excuſe me, Ladies; Excuſe me, my Lord. He 
bowed, and withdrew. 


How we looked at one another ! How the fool, in 


particular, bluſhed ! How her heart throbbed At 
what ?— 8 „ | 


But, Lucy, give me your opinion—DPr. Bartlett | 


gueſſes, that I am far from being indifferent to Sir 
Charles Grandifon : He muſt be aſſured, that my own 
heart muſt be abſolutely void of benevolence, if I did 


not more and more eſteem Sir Charles, for His: And 


would Dr. Bartlett be ſo cruel, as to contribute to 
a flame that, perhaps, is with difficulty kept from 
blazing out, as one hears new inſtances of his ge- 
nerous goodneſs, if he knew that Sir Charles Gran- 
diſon was ſo engaged, as to render it impoſſible— 
What ſhall I ſay ?=O this cruel, cruel ſuſpenſe !— 
What hopes, what fears, what contradictory con- 

| 5 8 Jectures! 


9 
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jectures - But all will too ſoon perhaps Here he is 
come — Sir Charles Gr andiſon is come— — _ 

O no -A falſe alarm !—He is ot come : It is 
only my- Lord L. returned from an airing. 

I could beat this girl ! this Emily !—It was owing 
to her !—A chit !—-How we have fluttered each 
other! But ſend for me down to Northamptonſhire, 
my dear friends, before I am quite a fool. 

25 08 | 

PRAV - Do you know, Lucy, What is the buſineſs 
that calls Mr. Deane to town, at this ſeaſon of the 
year? He has made a viſit to Sir Charles Grandiſon: 
For Dr. Bartlett told me, as a grateful compliment, 
that Sir Charles was much pleaſed with him; yet 
Mr. Deane did not tell me, that he deſigned it. I 
beſeech you, my dear friends—Do not—But you 
would not; you cod not l would be torn in pieces: 
I would not accept of don't know what I would, 
ſay. Only add not diſgrace to diſtreſs. But I am 
fate, if nothing be done but at the motion of my 
grandmamma and aunt Selby. They would not per- 
mit Mr. Deane, or any-body, to make 7mproper vi- 
fits. But don't you think, that it muſt look parti- 
cular to Sir Charles, to have a viſit paid him by a man 
exprefling for me ſo much undeſerved tenderneſs and 
affection, ſo long after the affair was over which 
afforded him a motive ſor it?] dread, as much for 
Mr. Deane's fake as my own, every-thing that may 
be conſtrued into officiouſneſs or particularity, by ſo 
nice a diſcerner. Does he not ſay, that no man is 
more quick-ſighted than himſelf, to thoſe faults in 
women which are owing to want of delicacy ? 

I have been very earneſt with Lord and Lady L. 
and Miſs Grandifon, that they do not ſuffer their 
friendſhip for me to lay me under any difficulties with 
their brother. They all took my meaning, and pro- 
miſed to conſult my punctilio, as well as my incli- 
nation, Miſs Grandiſon was more kindly in earneſt, 

| in 
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In her aſſurances of this nature, than I was afraid ſhe 
would be: And my Lord ſaid, It was fit that I 
ſhould find even niceneſs gratified, in this particular, 

[I abſolutely confide in you, Lucy, to place hooks 
where I forget to put them; and where, in your de- 
| licate mind, you think I ought to put them; that they 
may direct your eye (when you come to read out be- 
fore my uncle) to omit thoſe paſſages which very few 
men have delicacy or ſeriouſneſs enough to be truſted 
with, Yet, a mighty piece of ſagacity, to find outa 
girl of little more than Twenty, in Love, as it is 
called ! and to make a jeſt of her for it!]—[ButI am 
peeviſh, as well as ſaucy. —This alſo goes between 
hooks. ]J ; = 

Adieu, my Dear, 


L E TTA 
Sir CnaklLEs GRAN DISOXx, To Dr. BARTLETT. 


| 5 Monday Night, Mar. 20. 


AM very much diſſatisfied with myſelf, my dear 
Dr. Bartlett. What pains have I taken, to con- 
quer thoſe ſudden guſts of paſſion, to which, from my 
early youth, I have been ſubject, as you have often 
heard me confeſs ! yet to find, at times, that I am 
unequal—to myſelf, ſhall I ſay ?— To myſelf, I will 
ſay; ſince I have been ſo much amended by your pre- 
cepts and example. But I will give you the occaſion. 
My gueſts, and you, had but juſt left me, when 
the wretched Jervois, and her O-Hara, and another 
bullying man, deſired to ſpeak with me. ; 
I bid the ſervant ſhew the woman into the drawing- 
room next my ſtudy, and the men into the adjoining 
parlour ; but they both followed her into the draw- 
ing- room. I went to her, and, after a little ſtiff ci- 
vility (I could not help it) aſked, If theſe gentlemen 

had buſineſs with me ? 
= That 
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That gentleman is Major O-Hara, Sir: He is my 
huſband. That gentleman is Captain Salmonet: He 
is the Major's brother-in-law. He is an officer of 
equal worth and bravery. 

They gave themſelves airs of importance and fa- 
miliarity; "and the Major motioned, as if he would 
have taken my hand. 

I encouraged not the motion. Will you, gentle- 
men, walk this way ? 

I led the way to my Study. The woman aroſe, and 
would have come with them. 

If you pleaſe to ſtay where you are, madam, I will 
attend you preſently. 

They entered ; and, as if they would have me 
think them connoiſſeurs, began to admire the globes, 
the orrery, the pictures, and buſts. 

I took off that ſort of attention—Pray, gentlemen, 
what are your commands with me ? 

I am called Major O-Hara, Sir: I am the huſband 
of the Lady in the next room, as ſhe told you. 

And what, pray, Sir, have Ito do, either with you, 
or your marriage? I pay that Lady, as the widow of 
Mr. Jervois, 200 J. a year: I am not obliged to pay 
her more than one. She has no demands upon me; 
much leſs has her huſband. | 

The men had fo much the air of bullies, and the 
woman 1s ſo very wicked, that my departed friend, 
and the name by which ſhe ſo lately called the poor 
Emily, were in my head, and I had too little com- 
mand of my temper. 

Look ye, Sir Charles Grandiſon, I would have you 
to know— _ 

And he put his left hand upon his ſword-handle, 
preſſing it down, which tilted up the point with an air 
extremely inſolent. 

What am I to underſtand by that motion, Sir? 

Nothing at all, Sir Charles — D- me, if I mean 
5 any-thing vy it— | 

You 
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You are called Major, you lay, Sir—Do you year 
the King's commiſſion, Sir ? 

J have borne it, Sir, if I do not now. 

That, and the Kew you are in, give you a title to 
civility. But, Sir, I cannot allow, that your mar- 
riage with the Lady in the next room gives you pre- 

tence to buſineſs with me. If you have, on any 
| other account, pray let me know what it is? 


The man ſeemed at a loſs what to ſay; but not 
from baſhfulneſs. He looked about him, as if for his 


woman; ſet his teeth; bit his lip; and took ſnuff, 
with an abs ſo like defiance, that, for fear I ſhould not 
be able to forbear taking notice of it, I turned to the 
other: Pray, Captain Salmonet, faid I, what are your 
commands with me ? 
He ſpoke in broken Engliſh ; and aid, He had the 
| honour to be Major O- Hara' $ brother : He had mar- 
ried the Major's ſiſter. 
And why, Sir, might you not have favoured me 


with the company of all your relations ?—Have you 


any buſineſs with me, Sir, on your own account ? 


I come, I come, ſaid he, to ſee my brother righted, 


Sir 


Who has wronged kim *—Take care, gentlemen, 
how—But, Mr. O-Hara, what are your pretenſions? 


Why look-ye, Sir Charles Grandiſon ( throwing 


open his coat, and ſticking one hand in his ſide, the 


other thrown out with a flouriſh) Look-ye, Sir, re- 
peated he— 

I found my choler FFI I was afraid of myſelf. 

When I treat you familiarly, Sir, then treat me ſo: 
Till when, pleaſe to withiraw— _ 

I rang : Frederick came in. 

Shew theſe gentlemen into the little parlour—You 
will excuſe me, Sirs; I attend the Lady. 


They muttered, and gave themſelves briſk and 
angry airs, nodding their heads at each other ; but 


tollowed the ſervant into that parlour. | 
4 _ I went 
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I went to Mrs. O- Hara, as ſhe calls herſelf. 
Well, madam, what is your buſineſs with me, 
no? | 

Where are the gentlemen, Sir? Where is my 
huſbdand? 

They are both in the next room, and within hear- 
ing of all that ſhall paſs between you and me. 

And do you hold them * of 955 preſence, 
Sir? 

Not, madam, while you are before me, and if they 
had any buſineſs with me, or I with them: 

Has not a huſhand buſineſs where his wife 1s ? 

Neither wife nor huſband has buſineſs with me. 
Tes, Sir, I am come to demand my daughter. 1 

come to demand a mother's right. 


I anſwer not to ſuch a demand: Jeong know you 


have no right to make it. 

I have been at Colnebrooke: She was kept from 
me : My child was carried out of the houſe, that I 
might not ſee her. 

And have you then terrified the poor girl! eh 

I have left a Letter for her; and I expect to ſee her 
upon it.— Her new father, as worthy and as brave a 
man as yourſelt, Sir, longs to ſee her— _ 

Her new father ! madam.—You expect to ſee her! 
madam.—W hat was your behaviour to her, unna- 
tural woman | the laſt time you ſaw her? But if you 
do ſee her, it muſt be in my preſence, and without 
your man, if he form pretenſions, on your account, 
that may give either her or me diſturbance. 

You are only, Sir, to take care of her fortune; 0 
I am adviſed: I, as her mother, have the natural 
right over her perſon, The Chancery will give it to 
me. 

Then ſeek your remedy in Chancery: Let me 
never hear of you again, but by the officers of that 
Court. 

I opened the door leading into the room where the 
two men were. They 
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They are not officers, I dare ſay : Common mes 
of the town, I doubt not, new-dreſſed for the oc- 
caſion. O-Hara, as ſhe calls him, is, probably, one 
of her temporary huſbands only. 

Pray walk in, gentlemen, ſaid I. This Lady inti- 
mates to me, that ſhe will apply to Chancery againſt 
me. The Chancery, if ſhe has any grievance, will 
be a proper recourſe. She can have no buſineſs with 


me, after ſuch a declaration—Much leſs can either of 


you. 


hall, Frederick, ſaid I, attend the lady and the n. 
tlemen to their coach. 
T turned from them, to go into my Study. 


The Major, as he was called, aſked me, with 4 
fierce air, his hand on his ſword, It this were treat- | 


ment due to gentlemen ? 
This houſe, in which, however, you are an in- 
truder, Sir, is your protection; or that motion, and 


that air, if you mean any-thing by either, would coſt 


you dear. 

I am, Sir, the protector of my wife: Lou Have! in- 
ſulted her, Sir— 

Have I inſulted your wife, Sir? And I ſtepped up 


to him; but juſt in time recovered myſelf, remem- 


bering where I was—Take care, Sir But you are 


ſafe here.—Frederick, wait upon the gentlemen to the 
door — 
Frederick was not in hearings The well- -meaning 


man, apprehending ennſequences, went, it ſeems, into 


the offices, to get together ſome of his tellow-ſer- 
vants. 


Salmonet, putting himſelf into violent motion, 


ſwore, that he would ſtand by his friend, his brother, 
to the laſt drop of his blood; and, in a poſture of 

offence, drew his ſword half-way. 
I wiſh, friend, ſaid I (but could hardly contain 
_ ) chat I were in your houſe, inſtead of your 
being 


And opening the drawing · room door that led to the 


Me. 
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being in ine. — But if you would have your ſword 
broken over your head, draw it quite. 
He did, with a vapour. D—n him, he faid, if he 
bore that! My owns houſe, on ſuch an inſult as this, 
ſhould not be my protection ; and, retreating, he put 
himſelf into a poſture of defence. 
Now, Major! Now, Major ſaid the wicked wo- 
man. | 
Her Major alſo drew, making wretched grimaces. 
was drefſed, I knew not but the men were aſſaſ- 
fins. I drew, put by Salmonet's ſword, cloſed with 


him, qiſarmed him, and, by the ſame effort, laid him 


on the floor. 

O-Hara, ſkipping about, as if he watched f an 
opportunity to make a puſh with ſafety to himſelf, 
loſt his ſword, by the uſual trick whereby a man, any- 
thing ſkilled in his weapons, knows how ſometimes 
to difarm a /eſs ſkilful adverſary. 

The woman ſcreamed, and ran into the hall. 

I turned the two men, firſt one, then the other, out 
of the room, with a contempt that they deſerved ; 
and Frederick, Richard, and Jerry, who, by that time, 
were got together in the hall, a little too roughly per- 
naps, turned them into the Square. 

They limped inco the coach they 'came in : The 
woman, in terror, was already in it. When they were 
alſo in it, they curſed, ſwore, and threatened. 

The pretended Captain, putting his body half-way 
out of the coach, bid my ſervants tell me, Thar I 
waz—That I was—And avoiding a worſe name, as it 


ſeemed—No Gentleman; and that he would find an 


opportunity to make me repent the treatment I had 
given to men of honour, and to a Lady. 

The Major, in eagerneſs to fay ſomething, by way 
of reſentment and menace Jikewife—(begining with 
damning nis bldod) had his intended threatening cut 


hort, by mecting the Captain's head with his, as the 


other in a rage, "withdrew - it, after his ſpcech to the 
V A a ſcivant: 
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ſervant: And each curſing the other, one rubbing his 
forehead, the other putting his hand to his head, 
away drove the coach. 
They forgot to aſk for their ſwords 3 and one f 
them left his hat behind him. | 

You cannot imagine, my dear Dr. Bartlett, how 
much this idle affair has diſturbed me : I cannot for- 
give myſelt—To ſuffer myſelf to be provoked by two 
ſuch men, to violate the ſanction of my own houſe | ! 
| Yet they came, no doubt, to bully and provoke me; 
or to lay a foundation for a demand, that they ew, | 
if perſonally made, mult do it. 

My only excuſe to myſelf is, That there were two 
of them; and that, tho? I drew, yet I had the com- 
mand of my ſelf ſo far as only to defend myſelf, when 
I might have done any-thing with them. I have ge- 
nerally found, that thoſe who are the readieſt to give 
offence, are the unfitteſt, when brought to the teſt, 
to ſupport their own inſolence. 

But my Emily ! my poor Emily! How muſt ſhe 
be terrified I will be with you very ſoon. Let not 
her know any-thing of this idle affair; nor any- body 


but Lord L. 
Tueſday Morning. 

T rave juſt parted with one Blagrave, an Attorney, 
who already had been ordered to proceed againſt me : 
But, out of regard to my character, and having, as he 
owned, no great opinion of his clients, he thought fit 
to come to me in perſon, to acquaint me of it, and to 
inform himſelf, from me, of the whole affair. 

The gentleman's civility intitled him to expect an 
account of it ; I gave it him, 

He told me, That if I pleaſed to reſtore the ſwords, 
and the hat, by him, and would promiſe not to ſtop 
the future quarterly payments of the 2007, a year, 
about which they were very apprehenſive ; he dared 
to ſay, that, after ſuch an exertion of ſpirit, as he 


called a choleric exccls, 1 ſhould not hear any 8 
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of them for one while; ſince, he believed, they had 
only been trying an experiment; which had been car- 
ried further, he darcd to ſay, than they had deſigned 
it ſhould. 

He hinted his opinion, that the men were common 
men of the town; and that they had never been ho- 
noured with commiſſions in any ſervice. | 

The woman (I know not by what name to call her, 
ſince it is very probable, that ſhe has not a real title to 
that of O-Hara) was taken out of the coach in violent 
hyſterics, as O-Hara told him; who, in conſulting 
Mr. Blagrave, may be ſuppoſed to aggravate matters, 
in order to lay a foundation for an action of damages. 

She accuſed the men of cowardice, before Mr. Bla- 
grave; and that in very opprobrious terms. 

They excuſed themſelves, as being loth to hurt 
me; which, they ſaid, they eaſily could have done; 
eſpecially before I drew. 

'They both pretended, to Mr. Blagrave, perſonal 


damages? but I hope their hurts are magnified. 


I am (however that be) mo/# hurt; for I am not at 


all pleaſed with myſelf. They, poſſibly, tho* they 


have no caule to be ſatisfied with their parts in the 


fray, have been more accuſtomed to ſuch ſcuffles, 


than I ; and are above, or rather beneath, all pun- 


| Ctilio. 


Mr. Blagrave took the Cds and the hat with his 
in the c that waited for him. 
If I thought it would not have looked like a com- 


promiſe, and encouraged their inſolence, I could freely 


have ſent them more than what belonged to them. I 


am really greatly hurt by the part I acted to ſuch men. 


As to the annuity ; I bid Mr. Blagrave tell the 


woman, that the payment of that depended upon her 


future good behaviour; and yet, that 1 was not ſure, 
that ſhe was intitled to it, but as the Widow of my 


triend, 


However, I to! 0 this gentleman, That no provo- 
A a 2 cation 
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cation ſhould hinder me from doing ſtrict juſtice, tho? 
I were ſure that they would go to law with the money 
I ſhould cauſe to be paid to them quarterly. You will 
therefore know, Sir, added I, that the fund which 
they have to depend upon, to ſupport a law-ſuit, 
ſhould they commence one, and think fit to employ 
in it ſo honeſt a man as you ſeem to be, is 1007. a 
year. It would be madneſs, if not injuſtice, to pay 
the other 1007. for ſuch a purpoſe, when it was left 
to my diſcretion to pay it, or not, with a view to diſ- 
courage that litigious ſpirit which is one, of a hun- 
dred, of this poor woman's bad qualities. 

And thus, for the preſent, ſtands this affair. I look 
upon my trouble from this woman as over, till ſome 
new ſcheme ariſes, either among theſe people, or from 
others whom ſhe may conſult or employ. You and 
I, when I have the happineſs to attend you and my 
other friends, will not renew the ſubject. 


Jam, &c. 
CHARLES GRANDISON, 


LETTER ˖ 
Miſs Byron, To Miſs SELBY. 


Colnebrooke, Wedn. Mar. 22. 
IR Charles arrived this morning, juſt as we had 
aſſembled to breakfaſt; for Lady L. 1s not an 
carly riſer. The moment he entered, ſunſhine broke 
out in the countenance of every one. | 
He apologized to all, but me, for his long abſence, 
eſpecially when they had ſuch a gueſt, were his words, 
bowing to me; and I thought he ſighed, and looked 
with tender regard upon me; bur I dared not atk 
Miſs Grandiſon whether ſhe ſaw any thing particular 
in his devoirs to me. | 
It was owing to his politeneſs, I preſume, that he 
did not include me in his apologies ; becauſe that 
6 N 5 would 
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would have been to ſuppoſe, that I had expected him. 
Indeed I was not diſpleaſed, in the main, that he did 
not compliment me as a third ſiſter. See, Lucy, what 
little circumſtances a doubtful mind will ſometimes 
dwell upon. 

I was not pleaſed that he had been ſo long abſent, 
and had my thoughts to myſelf upon it ; inclining 
once to have gone back to London; and perhaps 
ſhould, could I have fanſied myſelf of importance 
enough to make him uneaſy by it [The Sex ! the Sex! 
Lucy, will my uncle ſay ; but I pretend not to be 
above its little foibles] : But the moment I ſaw him, 
all my diſguſts were over. After the Anderſon, the 
Danby, the Lord W. affairs, he appeared to me in a 
much more ſhining light than a hero would have 
done, returning in a triumphal car covered with lau- 
rels, and dragging captive princes at its wheels. How 
much more glorious a character is that of The Friend of 
Mankind, than that of The Conqueror of Nations] 

He told me, that he paid his compliments yeſterday 
to Mr. and Mrs. Reeves. He mentioned Mr. Deane's 
viſit to him; and ſaid very kind, but juſt, things in his 
_ praiſe. I read not any thing in his eyes, or manner, 
that gave me uneaſineſs on the viſit that other good 
man made him. 

My dear Emily ſat generouſly uncaſy, I faw, for 
the trouble ſhe had been the cauſe of giving to her beſt 
friend, tho' ſhe knew not of a viſit, that her mother, 
and O- Hara, and Salmonet, made her guardian on 
Monday, as the Doctor had hinted to us, without giv- 
ing us particulars. 

Sir Charles thanked me for my goodneſs, as he 
called it, in getting the good girl ſo happily out of her 
mother's way, as bis Emily would have been too much 
_ terrified to ſee her: And he thanked Lord L. for his 
tenderneſs to his ward on that occaſion. 

My Lord gave him the Letter which Mrs. Jervois 
nad left for her daughter. Sir Charles preſented it to 
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the young Lady, without looking into it : She inſtantly 
returned it to him, in a very graceful manner. We 
will read it together by-and- by, my Emily, ſaid he. | 
Dr. Bartlett tells me, there 1s tenderneſs in it. 

The Doctor made apologies to him, for having 
communicated to us ſome of his Letters - Whatever 
Dr. Bartlett does, ſaid Sir Charles, muſt be right. 
But what ſay my ſiſters to my propoſal of correſpond- 
ence with them? 

We ſhould be glad, replied Lady L. to ſee all you 
write to Dr. Bartlett; but could not undertake to 
write you Letter for Letter. | 

Why ſo ? 

Mis Byron, ſaid Miſs Grandiſon, has put us quite 
out of heart as to the talent of narrative Letter- 


, writing. 


I ſhould be greatly honoured with a fight of ſuch 


Letters of Miſs Byron as you, my Lord, "have ſeen. 


Will Miſs Byron, applying to me, favour one brother, 
and exclude another? 

Brother ! Lucy; I thought he was not, at that 
time, quite ſo handſome a man as when he firſt entered 
the room. 

I was ſilent, and bluſhed. T knew not what anſwer 
to make ; yet thought I ſhould ſay ſomething. 

May we, Sir Charles, ſaid Miſs Grandiſon, hope 
for a peruſal of your Letters to Dr. Bartlett for the 
ſame number of weeks paſt, Letter for Letter, if we 
could prevail on Mils Byron to conſent to the pro- 

poſal ? 
Would Miſs Byron conſent, upon that condition- ? 

What ſay you, Miſs Byron? ſaid my Lord. 

I anſwered, that I could not preſume to think, that 
the little chit-chat, which I wrote to pleaſe my partial 
friends in the country, could appear tolerabi in the 
eye of Sir Charles Grandiſon. 

They all anſwered with high encomiums on m 
pen; and Sir Charles, in the moſt reſpectful manner, 

| inſiſting 
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inſiſting upon not being denied to ſee what Lord L. 

had peruſed; and Miſs Grandiſon having ſaid that I 
had, to oblige them, been favoured with the return 
of my Letters from the country; I thought it would 
look like a too meaning particularity, if I refuſed to 
oblige him, in the light (tho' not a very agreeable 
one, I own to you, Lucy) of another brother : I told 
him, that I would ſhew him very willingly, and with- 
out condition, all the Letters I had written, of the 
narrative kind, from my firſt coming to London, 


| down to the dreadful maſquerade affair, and even Sir 


Hargrave's barbarous treatment of me, down to the 
deliverance he had ſo generouſly given me, 

How did he extol me, for what he called my noble 
frankneſs of heart! In that grace, he ſaid, I excelled 


all the women he had ever converted with. He aſſured. 


me, that he would not wiſh to ſee a line that I was 
not willing he ſhould ſee; and that if he came to a 
word or paſſage that he could ſuppoſe would be of that 
nature, 1t ſhould have no place in his memory. 

Miſs Grandiſon called out—But the condition, Sir 
Charles— 

Is only this, replied I Jam ſure of your candor, 
Sir); that you will correct me, where I am wrong in 


any of my notions or ſentiments. I have been very 


pert and forward in ſome of my Letters; particularly, 
in a diſpute that was carried on in relation to Learning 
and I anguages. If I could not, for improvement-ſake, 
more heartily beſpzak your correction than your ap- 
probation, I ſhould be afraid of your eye there. 
Excellent Miſs Byron! Beauty ſhall not bribe me 


on your fide, if I think you wrong in any point that 


you ſubmit to my judgment: And if I am Beauty- 
proof, I am ſure nothing on earth can biaſs me. 

Miſs Grandiſon ſaid, che would number the Let- 
ters according to their dates : ; and then would give 
them to me, that I might make ſuch conditions with 
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her brother on the loan, as every one might be the 
better for. T- \ 

BREAKFAST being over, Miſs Grandiſon renewed I 
the talk of the viſit made here by Mrs. O-Hara on t 

Sunday laſt. Miſs Jervois very prettily expreſſed her WW 3 
grief for the trouble given her guardian by her un- WM { 
happy mother. He drew her to him, as he ſat, with 
looks of tenderneſs z; and called her his dear Emily; 
and told her, ſhe was the Child of bis compaſſion. ou ĩ᷑ « 
are called upon, my dear, ſaid he, young as you are, WF 
to a glorious trial; and hitherto you have ſhone in it: 
I wiſh the poor woman would be but half as much 
the mother, as you would be the child ! But let us | 
read her Letter. f 

His goodneſs overwhelmed her. He took her mo- 
ther's Letter out of his pocket : She ſtood before him, 
drying her eyes, and endeavouring to ſuppreſs her 
emotion : And when he had unfolded the Letter, he 
put his arm round her waiſt. Surely, Lucy, he is the 
tendereſt, as well as braveſt of men! What would! 
give for a picture drawn but with half the life and love 
which ſhone out in his looks, as he caſt his eyes, now 
on the Letter, and now up to his Emily Poor wo- 

man! ſaid he, two or three times, as he read: And, 
When he had done, You muſt read it, my dear, fad 
he; there is the mother in it: We will acknowlege 
the mother, where-ever we can find her. 

Why did not the dear girl throw her arms about 
His neck, juſt then ?—She was ready to do fo. O my 
beit of guardians ſaid ſhe; and, it was plain, was 
but juſt reſtrained, by virgin modeſty, from doing 
ſo; her hands caught back, as it were, and reſting 
for a moment on his ſhoulder : And ſhe looked as 
much abaſhed, as if ſhe had 0 checked herſelf. 

I rook more notice of this her grateful motion, 
than any-body elſe, I was affected with the beautiful 
check, and admired her for i. 
| And 
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And muſt I, Sir, would you have me, read it? I 
will retire to my chamber with it. 

He aroſe, took her hand, and, coming with her to 
me, put it into mine: Be th good, madam, to for- 
tify this worthy child's heart, by your prudence and 
judgment, while ſhe reads the mother, in the only in 
ſtance that I have ever known it viſible in this . 
Womag. | 

He bowed, and gave me the Letter. I was proud 
of his compliment, and Emily and I withdrew into 
the next room ; and there the good girl read the 
Letter: But it was long in reading; her tears often 
interrupting her; and more than once, as wanting a 
refuge, ſhe threw her arms about my neck, in ſilent 

grief. | 
Ic called her twenty tender names; but I could not 
ſay much: What could I ? The Letter in ſome places 
affected me. It was the Letter of a mother who 
ſeemed extremely ſenſible of hardſhips. Her guardian 
had promiſed obſervations upon it : I knew not then 
all the unhappy woman's wickedneſs: I knew not 
but the huſband might be in ſome fault. What could 
Iay ? I could not think of giving comfort to a daugh- 
ter at the expence of even a had | mother. | 

Miſs Grandiſon came to us: She kiſſed the ſobbing 
girl, and with tenderneſs, calling us her two Loves, 
led us into the next room. 

Sir Charles, it ſeems, had owned, in our abſence, 
that Mr. and Mrs. O-Hara, and Captain Salmonet, 
had made him a viſit in town, on their return from 
Colnebrooke, and exprefſed himſelf to be vexed at 
his own behaviour to them. : 

_ Miſs Jervois gave the Letter to her guardian, and 
went behind his chair, on the back of which ſhe 
leaned, while he looked into the Letter, and made 
_ obſervations upon what he read, as nearly in the fol- 
lowing words as I can remember. 

An unhappy mother, whoſe faults have been bar- 

barouſly 
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baroufly aggravated—My Emily's father was an in- 
dulgent huſband ! He forgave this unhappy woman 
crimes, which very few men would have forgiven : 

She was the wife of his choice: He doted on her: 
His firſt forgiveneſs of an atrocious crime hardened 
her. 

When he could not live with her, he . from 
place to place, to avoid her: At laſt, afraid of her 
private machinations, which were of the blackeſt na- 
ture, he went abroad, in order to purſue that traffick 
in perſon, which he managed to great advantage by 
his agents and factors; having firſt, however, made 

a handſome proviſion for his wife. 

Thither, after ſome time paſſed in riot and extra- 
vagance, ſhe followed him. 

I became acquainted with him at Florence. I found | 
him to be a ſenſible and honeſt man; and every one 
whom he could ſerve, or aſſiſt, experienced his bene- 
volence. Not a ſingle foul who knew him, but loved 
him, this wife excepted. 

She at that time inſiſted upon his s giving up to her 
management, his beloved Emily; and ſolemnly pro- 
miſed reformation, on his compliance. She knew that 
the child would be a great fortune. 

I was with Mr. Jervois, on her firſt viſit to him at 
Leghorn ; and, tho? J had heard her character to be 
very bad, was inclined to befriend her. She was ſpe- 
cious. 1 hoped that a mother, whatever /e ſhe 
made, could not but be a mother ; and poor Mr. Jer- 
vois had not been forward to ſay the worſt of her. 
But ſhe did not long fave appearances. The whole 
Engliſh factory at Leghorn were witneſſes of her fla- 
grant enormities. She was addicted to an exceſs that 
left her no guard, and made her a ſtranger to that 
grace which is the glory of a woman. 

I am told, that ſhe is leſs frequently intoxicated 
than heretofore. I ſnhould be glad of the leaſt ſnadov- 
of reſormation in her. That odious vice led her into 

every 
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every other, and hardened her to a ſenſe of ſhame. 
Other vices, perhaps, at firſt, wanted hat to intro- 
duce them; but the moſt flagitious have been lang 
habitual to her. 
Nothing but the juſtice due to the character of my 
departed friend, could have induced me to ſay what I 
have ſaid of this unhappy woman. Forgive me, my 
Emily: But ſhall I not defend your father ?—T have 
not {aid the worſt I could ſay of his wife. 


Yet ſhe writes, That her faults have been barba- 


rouſly aggravated, in order to juſtify the ill uſage of a 


huſband, who, ſhe ſays, was not faultleſs. Ill uſage 


of a huſband ! Wretched woman ! She knew I muſt 
ſee this Letter: How could ſhe write thus? She 
knows that I have authentic proofs in my cuſtody, of 
his unexceptionable goodneſs to her; and confeſſions, 
under her own hand, of her guilt, and ingratitude to 
him. | 
But, my Emily—and he aroſe, and rook her hand, 
her face overwhelmed with tears, You may rejoice in 
your father's character: He was a good man, in every 
ſenſe of the word. With regard to her, he had but 
one fault; and that was, his indulgence. —Shall I-fay, 
That after repeated elopements, after other men had 
caſt her off, he took her back? When ſhe had for- 
feited his love, his pity operated in her favour; and 


ſhe was hardened enough to deſpiſe the man who could 
much more caſily forgive than puniſh her. I am 


grieved to be obliged to ſay this; but repeat, that the 
memory of my friend muſt not be unjuſtly loaded. 
Would to heaven that I could ſuggeſt the ſhadow of 
a plea that would extenuate any part of her vileneſs, 
either reſpecting him or herſelf ; let whoſe-ſoever cha- 
racter ſuffer by it, I would ſuggeſt it. How oſten has 
this worthy huſband wept to me, for thoſe faults of his 

wife, for which fe could not be ſorry |! 
I diſcourage not theſe tears, my Emily, on what you 
have heard me ſay; but let me now cry them up. 
| „ 
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He took her own handkerchief, and tenderly wiped . 
her checks : It is unneceſſary, proceeded he, to lay 
any-thing further, at this time, in defence of your 
father's tharater. We come now to other parts of the 
Letter, that will not, I hope, be fo affecting to the 
heart of a good child. 

She inſifts upon your making her a viſit, or receiv- 
ing one from her: She longs, the ſays, to ſee you; 
to lay you in her boſom. She congratulates you, on 
your improvements : She very palhetically calls upon 

you, not to deſpiſc her — g 
My dear girl!! You Hall receive her viſit : She 
ſhall name her place for it, provided I am preſent, I * 
ſhall think it a ſign of her amendment, it ſhe 1s really 
capable of rejoicing in your improvements. I have 
always told you, that you muſt diſtinguiſh between the 
crime and the mother: The one is intitled to your 
Pity ; the other calls for your abhorrence—Do you 
chooſe, my dear, to ſee your mother ?—I hope you 
do. Let not even the faulty have cauſe to complain 
of unkindneſs from us. There are faults that muſt be 
left to heaven to puniſh; and againſt the conſequences 
of which, it behoves us only to guard, for our own 
fakes. I hope you are in a ſafe protection, and have 
nothing to fear from her: You are guarded, therefore, 
Can my Emily forget the terrors oi tc laſt interview, 
and calmly, in my preſence, kneel to her mother? 

Whatever you command me to do, I will do. 

I would have you anſwer this Letter. Invite her to 
the houſe of your guarcian—lI think you ſhould not 
go to her lougings: Yet, if you incline to ſee her 
there, and ſhe inſiſts upon it, I will attend you. 

But, Sir, muſt I own her hutband for my father? 

| Leave that to me, my dear: Little things, puncti- 
lios, are not to be ſtood upon: Pride ſhall have no 
concern with us. But I muit firſt be ſatisfied, that the 
man and ſhe are actually married. Who knows, if 


they are, but his dependence on her annuity, and the 
pro- 
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protection ſhe may hope for from him, may make it 
convenient to both, to live in a more creditable man- 
ner than hitherto ſhe has aimed to do? If ſhe fave 
but appearances, for the future, it will be a point 


gained. 
[ will in every- thing, Sir, do as you would have 


me. 

One thing, my tra; I think I will adviſe : If they 
are really married; z if there be any proſpect of their 
living tolerably together; you ſhall, if you pleaſe, 


(your fortune is very large) make them a handſome 
preſent 3 and give hope, that it will be an annual one, 


if the man behave with civility to your mother. She 


complains, that ſhe 1s made poor, and dependent. 


Poor if ſhe be, it is her own fault : She brought not 
200 J. to your father. Ungrateful woman! he mar- 


ried her, as I hinted, for Love. With 200 J. a year, 


well paid, ſhe ought not to be poor; but dependent, 


ſhe muſt be. Your father would have given her a 


larger annuity, had he not known, by experience, that 
it was but ſtrengthening her hands to do miſchief; 
and to enable her to te more riotous. I found a de- 


claration of this kind among his papers, after his 


death. This his intention, if there could have been 
any hope of a good ulc to be made of it, juſtiſics my 
advice to you, to enlarge her ſtipend : I will put it in 
ſuch a way, that you, my dear, ſhall have the credit 
of it ; and I will take upon my elf che advice of re- 
ſtraining it to good behaviour, for their own lakes, 
and for yours. 

O Sir ! how good you are ! You now give me 


courage to wiſh to fee my poor mother, in hopes that 


it wilf be in my power to do her good : Continue to 
your Emily the blefiing of your direction, and 1 hall 
be a happy girl indeed. O that my mother may be 
married | that fo the may be untitled to the buſt you 
ſhall adviſe me to do for her. 


I doubt, her man is a man of the town, added he; 
- but 
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but he may have lived long enough to ſee his follies. 
'- She may be tired of the lite ſhe has led. I have made 

ſeveral efforts to do her ſervice ; but have no hope to 

reclaim her; I with ſhe may now be a wife in earneſt, 

But this, I think, ſhall be my lalt effort — Write, my 

dear; but nothing of your intention. If ſhe is not 

married, things muſt remain as they are. 
She haſtencd up-ſtairs, and very ſoon returned, with 
the following lines: 


Madam, 

| I Beſeech you to biking, that [ am not wanting in 
| duty to my mother. You rejoice my heart, when 
you tell me, that you love me. My guardian was 10 
good, before I could have time to aſk him, as to bid 
me write to you, and to let you know, that he will 
himſelf preſent me to you, whenever you pleaſe to 
favour me with an opportunity to pay my duty to 
you, at his houſe in St. James's Square. | 
Let me hope, my dear mamma, that you will not 
be fo angry with your poor girl, as you was laſt time 
I ſaw you at Mrs. Lane's ; and then I will ſee you 
with all the duty that a child owes to her mother. For 
I am, and will ever ac, 

Tour dutiful Daughter, 
EMuILIA JERvoOILs. 


Sir Charles generouſly ſcrupled the laſt paragraph. 
We will not, think, Emily, ſaid he, remind a mo- 
ther, who has written ſuch a Letter as that before us, 
oi a behaviour that ſhe ſhould be glad to forget. 

Mits Grandifon deſired it might ſtand. Who knows, 
laid ſhe, but it may make her aſhamed of her outrage- 

ous behaviour at that time? | 
She deferves not gencrous uſage, ſaid Lady L.; 

ſhe cannot feel it. | 

Perh: aps 7 ot, replied Sir Charles; but we ſhould do 
proper things, fer our own Jakes, whether the perſons 
are 


— 
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are capable of feeling them as they ought, or not. 
What ſay you, Miſs Byron, to this laſt paragraph? 

[ was entirely in his way of thinking, and for the 
reaſon he gave; but the two Ladies having given their 
opinion in a pretty earneſt manner, and my Lord ſay- 
ing he thought it might paſs, I was afraid it would 
look like beſbeaking his favour at their expence, if J 
adopted his ſentiments: I therefore declined giving 


my opinion. But being willing to keep Emily in 
- countenance, who fat ſuſpended in her judgment, as 


one who feared ſhe had done a wrong thing ; I ſaid, 
It was a very natural paragraph, I thought, from Miſs 
Jervois's pen, as it was written, 1 dared to ſay, rather 
in apprehenſion of hard treatment, from what ſhe re- 
membred of the laſt, than in a ſpirit of recrimination 
or reſentment. | — 

The good girl declared, it was. Both Ladies, and 


my Lord, faid, I had diſtinguiſhed well : But Sir 


Charles, tho' he ſaid no more upon the ſubject, looked 
upon each ſiſter with meaning; which I wondered 
they did not obſerve, Dr. Bartlett was withdrawn, 


or I believe he would have had the honeſty to ſpeak. 


out, which I had not: But the point was a point of 
delicacy and generoſity ; and I thought I ſhould.not 
ſeem to imagine that I underflood 1t better than they : 
Nor did I think that Sir Charles would have acqui- 


eſced with their opinion. 


Miſs Jervois retired, to tranſcribe her Letter. We 


all ſeparated, to dreſs ; and I], having ſoon made an 


alteration in mine, dropt in upon Dr. Bartlett in his 
cloſet. — | 


Ils am ſtealing from this good man a little improve- 
ment in my geography: I am delighted with my 
tutor, and he profeſſes to be pleaſed with his- ſcholar; 


but ſometimes more intereſting articles ſlide in: But 


now he had juſt begun to talk of Miſs Jervois, as f 


he would have led, 1 thought, to the propoſal hinted 


at by Miſs Grandſon, from ths Letter the had fo. 


clandeſtincly 
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clandeſtinely ſeen, of my taking her under my care, 
when Sir Charles entered the Doctor's apartment. He 
would have withdrawn, when he ſaw me; but the 
Doctor, riſing from his chair, beſought him to oblige 
us with his company. 

I was filly : I did not expect to be caught thee, 
But why was I ſilly on being found with Dr. Bartlett? 
Hut let me tell you, that I thought Sir Charles him- ? 
ſelf, at firſt addreſſing me, ſeemed a littl: unpreparcd, 
You invited me in, doctor: Here 1 am. But if you 
were upon a ſubject that you do not purſue, I ſhall 
look upon myſelf as an intruder, and will withdraw. 

We had concluded one ſubject, Sir, and were begin- 
ning another I had juſt mentioned Miſs Jervois. 

Is not Emily a good child, Miſs Byron? ſaid Sir 
Charles. 
Indeed, Sir, ſhe is. ö 
We then had ſome general talk of the unhappy 


ſituation ſhe is in from fuch a mother; and I thought | 


Tome hints would have been given of his deſire that 
ſhe ſhould accompany me down to Northampton- 
ſhire ; and my heart throbbed, to think how it would 
be brought in, and how I ſhould behave upon it : And 
the more, as I was not to be ſuppoſed to have ſo much 
as heard of ſuch a deſigned propoſal. What would 
it have done, had I been prevailed upon to read the 
Letter? But not one word * leading to that 
ſubject. 

I now begin to PER: that he has changed his mind, 
if that was his mind. Methinks I am more fond of 
having the good girl with us, than I imagined it was 
poſſible I ever could have been. What a diferent 
appearance have things to us, when they are ut of 
our power, to w at they. had when we believe 1 they 
were in it? 

But I ſee not, that there is the leaſt likeelihood that 
any-thing, on which you had all ſet your hearts, can 
bappen—1 can't 1 

Emily, 
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Emily, flattering girl! told me, ſhe ſaw great ſigns 
of attachment to me in his eyes and behaviour; bur 
I ſee no grounds for ſuch a ſurmiſe : His affections 
are certainly engaged. God bleſs him, whatever his 
engagements are When he was abſent, encouraged 
by his ſiſters and Lord L. I thought pretty well of 
myſelf; but, now he is preſent, I ſee ſo many excel- 
lencies ſhining out in his mind, in his air and addreſs, 
that my humility gets the better of my ambition. 
Ambition! did I ſay? Yes, ambition, Lucy. Is it 
not the nature of the paſſion we are fo fooliſhly apt 
to call noble, to exalt the object, and to lower, if not 
to debaſe, one's ſelf ?—You ſee how Lord W. depre- 
ciates me on the ſcore of fortune. I was loth to take 
notice of that before, becauſe I knew, that were ſlen- 
derneſs of fortune the only difficulty, the partiality 
of all my friends for their Harriet would put them 
upon making efforts that I would ſooner dic than fuffer 
to be made. | | 3 
I forget the manner in which Lord W's objection 
was permitted to go off But I remember, Sir Charles 
made no attempt to anſwer it : And yet he tells my 
Lord, that fortune is nota principal article with him; 
and that he has an ample eſtate of his own. No 
queſtion but a man's duties will riſe with his oppor- 
tunities. A man, therefore, may be as good with a 
Teſs eſtate, as with a larger: And is not goodneſs the 
eſſential part of happineſs ?- Be our ſtation what it 
will, have we any concern but humbly to acquieſce in 
it, and fulfil our duties? . vo, 
But who, for ſelfiſh conſiderations, can wiſh to 
circumſcribe the power of this good man? The greater 
opportunities he has of doing good, the higher muſt 
be his enjoyment.— No, Lucy, do ngt 1 t us flatter 
ourſelves. REY 5 
Sir Charles rejoices, on Sir Hargrave's having juſt 
now, by Letter, ſuſpended the appointment till next 
week, of his dining with him at his houſe on the foreſt; 
Vol. II. B b LET 
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Miſs By RON. In Continuation. 


Left Sir Charles with Dr. Bartlett. They 
would both have engaged me to ſtay longer; 
but II thought the Ladies would miſs me, and think 
it particular to find me with him in the Doctor's 
_ cloſet. 

My Lord and the two ſiſters were together in the 
drawing-room adjoining to the library : On my en- 
trance, Well, Harriet, ſaid Miſs Grandiſon, we will 


now endeavour to find out my brother: You muſt be 


preſent to yourſelf, and put in a word now-and-then. 
We ſhall ſee if Dr. Bartlett is right, when he ſays, 
the- my brother is the moſt unreſerved of men. 

Juſt then came in Dr. Bartlett—I think, doctor, 
ſaid Lady L. we will take your advice, and aſk my 
brother all the queſtions in relation to his engage- 
ments abroad, that come into our heads. : 

She had not done ſpeaking, when Sir Charles en- 
tered, and drew his chair next me; and uſt ber I 
thought myſelf he looked upon me with equal benig- 
nity and reſpect. 

Miſs Grandiſon began with taking notice of the 
Letter from which Dr. Bartlett, ſhe ſaid, had read 
{ome paſſages, of the happineſs he had procured to 
Lord W. in ridding him of his woman. She wiſhed, 
ſhe told him, that ſhe knew who was the Lady he had 
in his thoughts to commend to my Lord tor a wife. 

I will have a little talk with her before I name her, 
even to you, my Lord, and my ſiſters. I am ſure my 
fiſters will approve of their aunt, if ſhe accept of my 
Lord for a huſband : I ſhall pay my compliments to 
her, in my return from Grandiſon-hall. Do you, 
Charlotte, chooſe to accompany me thither ? I muſt, 
I think, be preſent at the opening of the church. I 

don't 
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don't aſk you, my Lord, nor you, Lady L fo ſhort 
as my ſtay will be there. 1 purpoſe to go down on 
Friday next, and returu the Tueſday following, 
Mis Cr. I think, brother, I ſhould wiſh to be ex- 
cuſed. If, indeed, you would ſtay there a week or 
fortnight, I could like to attend you; and fo, I dare 
fay, would Lord and Lady L. 

Sir Ch. IT muſt be in town on Wedneſday, next 
week; but you may ſta the time you mention: You | 
cannot pals it diſagreeably in the neighbourhood of the 
Hall; and there you will find your couſin Grandiſon: 
He will galant you from one neighbour to another : 
And, if I judge by your freedoms with him, you 
have a greater regard for him, than perhaps you know _ 
you have, | 

Miſs Gr. Your ſervant, Sir, bowing—But I will 
take my revenge—Pray, Sir Charle „ may I ask (we 
are all brothers and ſiſters)— 

Sir Ch. Stop, Charlotte (pleaſantly ). If you are 
going to ask any queſtions by way of revenge, [ 
anſwer them not. | 

Miſs Gr. Revenge Not revenge, neither—But 
when my Lord W. as by the paſſages Dr. Bartlett was 
ſo good as to read to us, propoſed to you this Lady for 
a wife, and that Lady; your anſwers gave us appre- 
henſion that you are not inclined to marry 

Lady L. You are very unceremonious, Charlotte 

ar Lucy, ſhe made me tremble. Sure he can 
have no notion that I have ſeen the whole Letter — 
ſeen myſelf named in it. 

Miſs Gr. What fignifies ceremony among rela- 
tions ? | , 

Sir Ch. Let Charlotte have her way. 

Miſs Gr. Whythen, Sir, I would ask - Don't you 
intend one day to marry ? 

Sir Ch. I do, Charlotte. I ſhall not think myſelf . 

happy till I can obtain the handof a worthy woman. 
1 1 am afraid, Lucy, — affected: I knew 


. llt 
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not how to ſtay ; yet it would have looked work | 
ro £0. 

4.6 Cr. Very well, Sir — And pray, Have you 
not, either abroad or at home, ſeen the woman you 
could wiſh to call yours? — Don't think me imper- 
tinent, brother. 

Sir Ch. You cannot be impertinent, Charlotte. If 
you want to know any-thing of me, it pleaſes me beſt, 
when you come directly to the point. 

Mifs Gr. Well, then, if I cannot be impertinent; 
if you are beſt pleated when you are molt freely treated; 
and if you are inclined to marry ; pray why did you 
decline the propoſals mentioned by Lord W. in behalf 
of Lady Frances N. of Lady Anne S. and I cannot 
tell how many more? 

r Ch. The friends of the grſt named Lady pro- 
ceeded not generouſly with my father, in that affair. 
Ihe whole family builds too much on the intereſt and 

title of her father. I wanted not to depend upon any 
public man: I choſe, as much as poſſible, to fix my 
happineſs within my own little circle. I have ſtrong 
paſſions : I am not without: ambition. Had I looſened 
the reins to the Jatter, young man as I am, my tran- 
quillity would have been pinned to the teather in an- 
other man's cap. Does this latisty you, Charlotte, 
as to Lady Frances ? | 
Miß Gr. Why, yes: And the eaſter, becauſe there 
is a Lady whom J could have preferred to Lady 
Frances. 

I thould not, thought I, have been preſent at this 
converſation. Lands. looked at me. Lord L. ſhould 
not have looked at me: The Ladies did not. 

Sir Ch. Who is ſhe? 

Miſs Gr. Lady Anne S. you know, Sir — Pray, 
may I ask, Why that could not be? | 

Sir Ch. Lady Anne is, I believe, a deſerving wo- 
man; but her fortune muſt have been my principal 
inducement, had I made my addreſſes to her. I never 

yet 
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et went ſo low as to that alone, for an inducement to 
ſee a Lady three times. 
Miſs Gr. Then, Sir, you have made your ad- 
dreſſes to Ladies Abroad, I ſuppole ? 
Sir Ch. I thought, Charlotte, your curioſity ex- 
tended only to the Ladies in England. 


Miſs Gr. Yes, Sir, it extends to Ladies in Eng- 


land and out of England, if any there be that have 
kept my brother a ſingle man, when ſuch offers have 
been made him as we think would have been unex- 
ceptionable. But you hint, then, Sir, that there are 
Ladies abroad— 

Sir Ch. Take care, Charlotte, that you make as 
free a reſpondent, when it comes to your turn, as you 
are a queſtioner. 

Miſs Gr. By your anſwers to my queſtions, Sir, 
teach me how I am to anſwer yours, 1t you have any 


to make. 
Sir Ch. Very well, Charlotte. Have I not an- 


ſwered ſatisfactorily your 3 about the Ladies 


you named ? 
Miſs Gr. Pretty well. But, Sir, have you not ſeen 


Ladies abroad whom you like better than either of thoſe 
1 have named ?—Anſwer me to that. | 

Sir Ch. 1 have, Charlotte, and at home too. 

Miſs Gr. I don't know what to ſay to you—Bur, 

ray, Sir, Have you not ſeen Ladies abroad whom you 

ha liked better than any you ever ſaw at home ? 

Sir Ch, No, But tell me, Charlotte, to what does 
all this tend ? 

Miſs Gr. Only, Brother, that we long to have 
you happily married ; and we are afraid, that your 


declining this propoſal and that, is owing to ſome 
previous attachment—And now al! is out. 


Lord L. And now, my dear brother, all is out 
Lady L. If our brother will gratify our curioſity 


Had I ever before, Lucy, fo great a call upon me 


as now, for preſence of mind? 


Bb} | _— 27 
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Sir Charles ſighed: He pauſed : And at laſt ſaid— 
You are very generous, very kind, in your wiſhes to 
ſee me married. I Fade feen the Lady with whom, 
of all the women in the world, I think I could be 
happy- - 

A fine bluſh overſpread his face, and he looked 
down. Why, Sir Charles, did you bluſh ? Why did 
you look down? The h. y, thrice happy woman, 
was not preſent, was ſhe ?—Ah, No! no! no! — 

Sir Ch. And now, Charlotte, What other queſtions 
have you to aſk, before it comes 5 Your turn to an- 
ſwer ſome that I have to put to 9 

Miſs Gr. Only one. Is the Lady a foreign Lady? 

How every-body but I looked at him, expecting 
his anſwer !—Fle really heſitated. At laſt; I think, 
Charlotte, you will excuſe me, if I ſay, that this 


queſtion gives me ſome pain—Becaule it leads to an- 


other, that, if made, I cannot at preſent myſelf anſwer 
But why ſo, Sir, thought I?]: And if not made, it 
cannot be of any ſignification to ſpeak to this. 

. We would not giye you pain, Sir Charles: 
And yet 

Sir 05. What yet, my dear Lord L.? | 

Lord L. When I was at Florence, there was much 
talk — | 

Sir Ch. Of a Lady of that city. Olivia, my 
Lord !—There was.—She has fine qualities, but un- 
happily blended with others leſs approveable.— But I 
have nothing to wiſh ſor from Olivia : She has done 
me too much honour. I ſhould not ſo readily have 
named her now, had ſhe been more ſolicitous to con- 
ceal the diſtinction ſhe honoured me with. But your 
Lordſhip, I dare hope, never heard even zd, open 
its mouth to her diſreputation, only that ſhe deſcended 
t60 much in her regard for one object. 

. Your character, Sir Charles, was as much 
to her reputation, us— 

Sr Ch. (tft). O my Lord, how brotherly : 
Partial! ! 
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partial! But, this Lady out of the queſtion, my peace 
has been broken in pieces by a tender fault in my con- 
ſtitution And yet 1 would not be without it. 

The ſweet Emily aroſe, and, in tears, went to the 
window. A ſob, endeavoured to be ſuppreſſed, called 
our attention to her. 

Sir Charles went, and took her hand: Why weeps 
my Emily? 

Becauſe you, who ſo well deſerve to be happy, ſeem 


not to be ſo. 
Tender examples, Lucy, are catching: I had much 


ado to reſtrain my tears. 

He kindly conſoled her. My unhappineſs, my 
dear, ſaid he, ariſes chiefly from that of other people. 
I ſhould but for that be happy in myſelf, becauſe I 
endeavour to accommodate my mind to bear inevi- 
table evils, and to make, if poſſible, a virtue of ne- 
ceſſity: Bur, Charlotte, ſee how grave you have made 
us all! and yet 1 muſt enter with you upon a ſubject 
that poſſibly may be thought as ſerious by you, as that 


which, at preſent, I wiſh to quit. 
* With to quit! ”—< The queſtion — ſome 


pain, becauſe it led to another, which he cannot 
M „ Himielf at preſent, anſwer !— 


What, Lucy, let me aſk you, before I follow hint to 


his next ſubject, can you gather from what paſſed in 


that already recited ? If he is himſelf at an uncer- 


tainty, he may deſerve to be pitied, and not blamed : 
But don't you think he might have anſwered, whether 


the Lady is a foreigner, or not: How could he know 


what the next queſtion would have been ? 
I had the aſſurance to aſk Miſs Grandiſon alt 


wards, aſide, Whether any thing could be made out, 


or gueſſed at, by his eyes, when he ſpoke of having 
ſeen the woman he could preter to all others? For he 


{at next me; ſhe over- againſt him. 
I ͤknov not what to make of him, ſaid ſhe : But be 


the Lady native or foreigner, it is my humble opinion, 


B b 4 | that 
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that my brother is in love, He has all the ſymptoms 
of it, that J can gueſs by. 
g am of Charlotte's opinion, Lucy. Such tender 


ſentiments; ſuch ſweetneſs of manners; ſuch gen- 


ak of voice Love has certainly done all this for 
him: And the Lady, to be ſure, is a foreigner. It 
would be ſtrange if ſuch a man ſhould not have en- 


gaged his heart in the ſeven or eight years paſt; and | 


thoſe from Eighteen o Twenty-ffx or ſeven, the moſt 
ſuſceptible of a man's life. 


But what means he by ſaying, © His peace has been 


„broken in pieces by a tender fault in his conſtitu- 


« tion ?”—Compaſſion, I ſuppoſe, for ſome unhappy 
object. —I will ſoon return to town, and there prepare 


to throw myſelf into the arms of my deareſt relations 
in Northamptonſhire : I ſhall otherwiſe, perhaps, add 
to the number of thoſe who have broken his peace. 


But it is ſtrange, methinks, that he could not have 


anſwered, Whether the Lady is a forcigner, or not. 

Dr. Bartlett, you are miſtaken : Sir "Charles Gran- 
diſon is not * very un- re ſerved a man as you ſaid he 
was. 

But Oh! my dear little flattering Emily, how could 
you tell me, that you watched his eyes, and ſaw them 
always kindly bent on me? — Les, perhaps, when you 
thought ſo, he was drawing compariſons to the ad- 
vantage of his fair foreigners from my leſs agreeable 
features! — 

But this Olivia! ! Lucy. I want to know ſomething 
more of her. Nothing, he ſays, © to with for 
&* from Olivia.” Poor Lady Methinks I am very 
much inclined to pity her. 

Well, but I will proceed now to his next ſubject. 
I wiſh 1 could find ſome faults in him. It is a cruel 
thing to be under a Kind of neceſſity to be angry with 
a man whom we cannot blame : And yet, in the next 
converſation, you will ſee im angry. Don't you long 


Lucy, to ſee how Sir Charles, Grandiſon will behave 


when he is angry? LET- 


] 
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Miss Byron. In Continuation. 


OW, Charlorms: ſaid he (as if he had fully an- 

ſwered the queſtions put to him — O theſe 

men l) let me ask you a queſtion or two—T had a viſit 

made me yeſterday, by Lord G. What, my dear, do 

you intend to do with regard to him? - But, perhaps, 

you would chooſe to withdraw with me, on this 
queſtion. 

Miſs Gr. I wiſh 1 had made to you the ſame 
overture of withdrawing, Sir Charles, on the queſtions 
put to you: If I had, I ſhould have received more ſa- 
tisfaction, I fanſy, than I can now boaſt of. 

Sir Ch. I will withdraw with you, if you pleaſe, 
and hear any other queſtions you have to put to me. 
Miſs Gr. You can put no queſtions to me, Sir, 

that I ſhall have any objection to anſwer before this 

company. 

Sir Ch. You know my queſtion, Charlotte. 

Miſs Gr. What would you adviſe me to do in that 
affair, brother ? 

Sir Ch. I have only one piece of advice to give 
ou :—It is, That you will either encourage or diſ- 

courage his addreſs, if you know your own mind. 

Miſs Gr. I believe, brother, you want to get rid 
of me. | 

Sir Ch. Then you intend to encourage Lord G. ? 

Miſs Gr. Does that follow, Sir ? | 
Sir Ch. Or you could not have ſuppoſed, that I 
wanted to part with you. But, come, Charlotte, let 
us retire, It is very difficult to get a direct anſwer to 
ſuch queſtions as theſe, from Ladies, before company, 
tho* the company be ever ſo nearly related to them. 

Aſs Gr. I can anſwer, before this company, any 
queſtions that relate to Lord G. 

| Sir 
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Sir Ch. Then you dot intend to encourage him: 
Miſs Gr. I don't fee how that follows, "neither, 
from what I faid. = 

Sir Ch. It does, very clearly. Jam not an ab. 
ſolute ſtranger to the language of women, Charlotte. 


Mifs Cr. I thought my brother too polite to re. 
flect upon the Sex. 


$7 Ch. Is it to reflect upon the Sex, to ſay, that! 


am not an abſolute ſtranger to their language ? 
A Gr. I proteſt I think fo, in the way you 
fpoke it. 
Sir Ch. Well, then, try if you cannot find a lan- 
guage to ſpeak in, that may not be capable of ſuch an 
interpretation. 
Miſs Gr. I am afraid you are diſpleaſed with me, 
brother. I will anſwer more directly. 
Sir Ch. Do, my Charlotte: IJ have promiſed Lord 
G. to procure him an anſwer. 
Afiſs Gr. Is the queſtion he puts, Sir, a brief one — 
On, or off ? 


Sir Ch. Truſt me, Charlotte: You may, even 


with your punctilio. 
Afifs Gr: Will you not adviſe me, Sir? 
Sir Ch. I will—To purſue 3 vour inclination, 


Atifs Gr. Suppoſe, it I knew yours, that that would 


turn the ſcale ? 

Sir Ch. Is the balance even? 

Mis Gr. I can't ſay that, neither. 

Sir Ch. Then diſmiſs my Lord G. 

Miß Gr. Indeed, brother, you are angry with me. 

Sir Ch. (addreſſing himſelf to me). J am ſure, Mits 
Byron, that I ſhall find, in ſuch poinrs as this, a very 
different fſter in you, when I come to be favoured 
with the peruſal of your Letters. Your couſin 
Reeves once faid, That when you knew your own 
mind, you never kept any one in ſuſpenſe. 

Mz Gr, But ] can't ſay that I k:ow my mind, 
ablolutely. 


Sr 
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Sir Ch.. That is another thing. I am ſilent. Only, 


when you do, I ſhall take it for a favour, if you will 


communicate it to me, for your ſervice. 

Miſs Gr. I am among my beſt friends—Lord Ka 
what is your advice? Sir Charles does not incline to 
give me his. 

Sir Ch. It is owing to my regard to your own in- 
clinations, and not to > diſpleaſure or petulance, that 1 
do not. 

Lord L. 1 have a very good opinion of Lord G. 
What is yours, my dear? to Lady L. 

Lady L. U really think very well of my Lord G. 
What is yours, Miſs Byron ? 

Harriet. 1 believe Miſs Grandifon muſt be the 
ſole determiner, on this occaſion. If he has no ob- 
jection, I preſume to think, that no one elſe can have 
an 

AG Gr. Explain, explain, Harriet 

Sir Ch. Miſs Byron anſwers as ſhe always does: 
Penetration and prudence, with her, never quit com- 
pany. It I have the honour to explain her ſentiments 
in giving mine, take both as follow: My Lord G. is a 
good-natured, mild man : He will make a woman 
happy, who has ſome ſhare of prudence, tho” ſhe has 
a {till greater ſhare of will. Charlotte is very lively: 
She loves her jeſt almoſt as well as ſhe loves her 
friend 

Miſs Gr. How, brother 

Sir Ch. And LordG. willnot ſtand in competition 
with her, in that reſpect : There ſhould not be a ri- 
valry in particular qualities, in marriage. I have 
known a poet commence a hatred to his wite, on 
her being complimented with making better verſes than 
he. Let Charlotte agree upon thoſe qualities in chich 
ſhe will allow her hufband to excel; and he allow, u 
her, thoſe ſhe has a defire to monopolize z and all 
may do well. 

Mijs Gr. Then. Lord G. mult not be diſputed 


8 With, 
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with, 1 preſume, were I to be his wife, on the ſubject | 


of ee and butterflies. 


Sin Ch. Let Lord G. may give them up, when he 


has a more conſiderable trifle to amuſe himſelf with. 


Pardon me, Charlotte — Are you not, as far as we 


have gone in this converſation, a pretty trifler ? 


Miſs Gr. (bowing ). Thank you, brother. The | 
epithets pretty, and yourg, and litile, are great quali- 


fiers of harſh words. 

Sir Ch. But do you like Sir Walter Watkyns bet- 
ter than Lord G. ? 

Miſs Gr. I think not. He is not, I believe, 0 
good-natured a man as the other. 

Sir Ch. I am glad you W that diſtinction, 
Charlotte. 

Miſs Gr. You think it a neceſſary one in my caſe, 
I ſuppoſe, Sir ? 

Sir Ch. I have a Letter of his to anſwer. He is 
very urgent with me for my intereſt with you. I am 


to anſwer it. Will you tell me, my ſiſter (giving her 
the Letter) what I ſhall ſay ? 


Miſs Gr. (after peruſing it ) Why, ay, poor man | 


he is very much in love: But I ſhould have ſome 
trouble to teach him to ſpell. And yet, they ſay, he 
has both French and Italian at his fingers ends. 

She then began to pull in pieces the Letter, 5 

Sir Ch. I will not permit that, Charlotte. Pray 
return me the Letter. No woman is intitled to ri- 
dicule a Lover whom ſhe does not intend to encourage. 
It ſhe has a good opinion of herſelf, ſhe will pity him. 


Whether ke - has or not, if ſhe wounds, ſhe ſhould 


heal. Sir Walter may addreſs himſelf to a hundred 
women, who, for the ſake of his gay appearance and 

good eſtate, will forgive him his indifferent ſpelling. 
Miſs Gr. The fluttering ſeaſon 1s approaching. 
One wants now-and then a dangling fellow or two 
after one in public: Perhaps I have not ſeen enough 
of either of theſe to determine which to choo/e, Will 
5 | you 
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you not allow one, ſince neither of them have very 
ſtriking merits, to behold them in different lights, in 
order to cxable one's ſelf to judge which is the more 
zolerable of th: two? Or, whether a ſtill more tole- 
rable wretch may not offer ? 

She ſpoke this in her very archeſt manner, ſerious 
as the ſubject was; and ſeriouſly as her brother wiſhed 
to know her inclinations. | 

Sir Charles turned to Lord L. and gravely ſaid, I 
wonder how our couſin Everard is n himſelf, at 
this inſtant, at the Hall. 

She was ſenſible of the ind rebuke, and aſked 
him to forgive her. 

Writ, my Lord, continued he, inattentive to the par- 
don ſhe asked, is a dangerous weapon: But that ſpe- 
cies of it Which cannot ſhine without a foil, is not a 
wit to be proud of. The Lady before me ( what is her 
name?) and I, have been both under a miſtake : I 
took her for my ſiſter Charlotte: She took me for 
our couſin Everard. 

Every one felt the ſeverity. It ſeemed to pierce me, 


as if directed to me. So unuſually ſevere from Sir 


Charles Grandiſon; and delivered with ſuch ſerious 
unconcern in the manner; I would not, at that mo- 
ment, have been Miſs Grandiſon for the world. 

She did not know which way to look. Lady L. 
(amiable woman!) felt it for her ſiſter: Tears were 
in the eyes of both. 

At laſt, Miſs Grandiſon aroſe. I will take away 
the impoſtor, Sir; and when I can rectify my miſtake, 
and bring you back your ter, | hope you will re- 
ceive her with your uſual goodneſs. | 

My Charlotte ! my Siſter ! (taking her hand) you 
muſt not be very angry with me. I love to feel the 
finer edge of your wit: But when I was beſpeaking 
your attention upon a very ſerious fubject ; a ſubject 


that concerned the happineſs of your future life, and, 


if Jours, 1 mine; and you could be able to ſay ſome- 
| thing 
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thing that became only the mouth of an unprincipled 
woman to ſay; how could I forbear to wiſh that tome 


other woman, and not my ſiſter, had ſaid it ?—Times 


and occaſions, my dear Charlotte! 

No more, I beſeech you, Sir: I am ſenſible of my 
folly. Let me retire. 

. Charlotte, will retire; don't you; but take the 
comfort your friends are diſpoſed to give you. Emily, 
one word with you, my dear. She flew to him, and 
they went out together. 

There, ſaid Miſs Grandiſon, has he taken the girl 
with him, to warn her againſt falling into my folly. 

Dr. Bartlett retired in ſilence. 

Lady L. expreſſed her concern for her ſiſter ; but 
ſaid, — Charlotte, I was afraid you would carry 
the matter too far, 


Lord L. blamed her. Indeed, ſiſter, he bore with 


you a great while; and the affair was a ſerious one. 
He had engaged very ſeriouſly, and even from prin- 


ciple, in it. O Miſs Byron! he will be delighted with 
you, when he comes to read your papers, and ſees 
your treatment of the humble ſervants you reſolved 
not to encourage. 

Yes, yes, Harriet will ſhine, at my expence; but 
may ſhe !—Since I have loſt my brother's favour, I 
pray to heaven, that ſhe may gain it : But he ſhall 
never again have reaſon to ſay, I take him for my 
couſin Everard. But was I very wicked, Harriet |— 
Deal fairly with me: Was I very wicked © ? 

I thought you wrong all the way!: I was afraid for 
you. But for what you laſt ſaid, about encouraging 


men to dangle after you, and ſeeming to aim at make- | 


ing new conqueſts, I could have chidden you, had you 
not had your brother to hear it. Will you forgive 


me ? (whiſpering her) They were the words of a very 


coquet, and the air was ſo arch Indeed, my Char- 
lotte, you were very much out of the way. 

So !—Every-body againſt me !—I muſt have been 
wrong, indeed The 
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The time, the occaſion, was wrong, ſiſter Charlotte, 
ſaid Lord L. Had the ſubject Na ot leſs weight, 
your brother would have paſſed it off as pleaſantly as 
he has always before done your vivacities. 

Very happy, replied ſhe, to have ſuch a character, 
that every- body muſt be 1 in fault who differs from him, 
or offends him. 

In the midſt of his dif -leaſare, Charlotte. faid Lady 
L. he forgot not the brother. The ſubject, he told 
you, concerned the happineſs of your future liſe; and, 
if yours, his. 

One remark, reſumed Lord L. I muſt make, ta 
Sir Charles's honour (take it not amils, ſiſter Char- 
lotte): Not the leaſt hint did he give of your error 


| rclaring to a certain affair; and yet he muſt think of 


it, ſo lately as he has extricated you from it. His aim, 
evidently, is, to amend, not to wound. 

I think, my Lord, retorted Miſs Grandiſon, with a 

glow in her cheeks, you might have ſpared your re- 
mark. If the one brother did not recriminate, the 
other needed not to remind. My Lord, you have not 
my thanks for your remark. 

This affected good Lady L. Pray, ſiſter, blame 
not my Lord: You will loſe my pity, if you do. 
Are not we four united in one caule ? Surely, Char- 
lotte, we are to ſpeak our whole hearts to each other! 

So II have brought man and wife upon me now. 


| Pleaſe the Lord I will be married, in hopes to have 


ſomevody on my ſide. But, Harriet, fay, Am I wrong 
egain ? 


I hope, my dear Miſs Grandiſon, replied I, that 


what you ſaid to my Lord, was in pleaſantry : And, 


if ſo, the fault was, that you ſpoke it with too grave 
an air. | 
Well, well, let me take hold of your hand, my 
dear, to help me out of this yew difficulty. I am 
dreadfully out of luck to-day. I am ſorry I ſpoke no: 


my pleaſantry with a pleaſant e were not you 


likewi! iſe 
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likewiſe guilty of the ſame fault, Lady L. ? Did not 


| you correct me with too grave an air? 


I am very willing, returned Lady L. it ſhould paſs 
ſo : But, my dear, you muſt not, by your petulance, 
rob yourſelf of the ſincerity of one of the beſt hearts 
inthe world; looking with complacency at her Lord. 

He bowed to her with an affectionate air.— Happy 
couple | „ =: 

As I hope to live, ſaid Miſs Grandiſon, I thought 
you all pitied me, when Sir Charles laid ſo heavy a 
hand upon me + And ſo he ſeemed to think, by what 
he ſaid at going out. How did you deceive me, all of 
you, by your eyes ! | . | | 

I do aſſure you, ſaid my Lord, I did pity you: But 


had I not thought my ſiſter in fault, I ſhould wo. 


Your ſervant, my Lord. You are a mice diſtin- 
—_— f I 

And a juſt one, Charlotte, rejoined Lady L. 

No doubt of it, Lady L. and that was your motive 


too. I beſeech you, let me not be deprived of your 


Pity. T have yrs alſo, Harriet, upon the ſame kind 
conſideration. | | 


Why now this archneſs becomes you, Charlotte, 


ſaid I [I was willing it ſhould paſs ſo, Lucy]: This 
is pretty pleaſantry. 5 | 

It is a pretty ſpecimen of Charlotte's penitence, ſaid 
Lady L. | 
I was glad Lady L. ſpoke this with an air of good 


humour; but Miſs Grandiſon withdrew upon it, not 


well pleaſed. 5 
Me heard her at her harpſichord, and we all joined 
her. Emily allo wasdrawnto us, by the muſic. Tell 
me, my dear, ſaid Miſs Grandiſon to her (ſtopping) 
Have you not had all my faults laid before you, fot 
your caution ? 7 
Indeed, madam, my guardian ſaid but one word 
about you ; and this was it: I love my ſiſter : She 
has amiable qualities : We are none of us right at all 
| TIMES, 
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times You ſee, Emily, that I, in chiding her; ſpoke 
with 2 little too much petulance. | 

God for ever bleſs my brother! ſaid Miſs Gran- 
diſon, in a kind of rapture : But now his goodneſs 
makes my flippancy odious to myſelt—Sit down, my 
child, and play your Italian air. | 

This brought in Sir Charles. He entered with a 
look of ſerenity, as if nothing had paſſed to diſturb 

When Emily had done playing and ſinging, Miſs 
Grandiſon began to make apologies : But he ſaid, Let 
us forget each other's failings, Charlotte. | 

Notice being given of dinner, Lord L. took my 
hand, and Sir Charles complaiſantly led his ſiſter 
Charlotte to her ſeat at the table; Lady L. being 
gone into the dining-patlour before. | 

A moſt intolerable ſuperiority I wiſh he would do 
ſomething wrong; ſomething cruel : If he would but 


bear malice, would but ſtiffen his air by reſentmer t, 


it would be ſomething, As a Max, cannot he be 
lordly, and aſſuming, and where he is ſo much re- 
carded, I may ſay feared, nod his imperial ſignificance 
to his vaſſals about him? Cannot he be imperious to 
ſervants, to ſhew his diſpleaſure with principals? 
No! it is natural to him to be good and juſt. His 
whole aim, as my Lord obſerved, is “ to convince 


and amend; and not to wound or hurt.” 


After dinner, Miſs Grandiſon put into my hands 


the parcel of my Letters which I had conſented Sir 


Charles ſhould fee. Miſs Byron, Sir, ſaid ſhe, will 
oblige you with the peruſal of ſome of her Letters. 


Tou will in them ſee another ſort of woman than 
' Your Charlotte. May I amend, and be but half as 


good !—When you have read them, you will Jay, 
Amen; and, if your prayer take place, will be ſatiſ- 
hed with your ſiſter. 


He received them from me, ſtanding up, bowing, 


and kiſſed the papers, with an air of gallantry that I 


RE EY Cc thought 
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thought greatly became him [O the vanity of the 
girl! methinks my uncle ſays, at this place. ] He put 
them in his pocket. 

Without conditions, Hervierl ? ſaid Miſs Grandiſon 
Except thoſe of candor, yet correction, anſwered J. 
Again he bowed to me. 

1 don't know what to ſay to it, Lucy; but ] think 
Sir Charles looks highly pleaſed to hear me praiſed; 
and the Ladies and my Lord miſs no opportunity to 
ſay kind things of me. But could he not have an- 
ſwered Miſs Grandiſon's queſtion, Whether his fa- 
vourite was a foreigner, or not? — Had any other 
queſtion ariſen afterwards, that he had not cared to 
anſwer, he could but have declined anſwering it, as 
he did that. 

What a great deal of writing does the reciting of 
half an hour or an hour's converſation make, when 
there are three or four ſpeakers 1 in company 3 and one 
attempts to write what each ſays in the fr/t perſon! 
I am amazed at the quantity, on looking back. But 
it 2v:/! be ſo in narrative Letter-writing. Did not 


you, Lacy, write as long Letters, when you went 


with your brother to Paris —1 forget. Only this ! 


remember, that I always was ſorry when I came to 


the end of them. I am afraid it Is quite otherwiſe. 


with mine. | 
By the way, I am concerned that Lady D. is angry 


with me: Yet, methinks, ſhe ſhews, by her anger, 
that ſhe had a value for me. As to what you tell me, 
of Lord D's ſetting his heart on the propoſed alli- 
ance; I am not ſo much concerned at that, becauſe 
he never ſaw me: And had the affair been in his own 


power, tis likely he would not have been very ſoli- 
citous about his ſucceſs. Many a one, Lucy, I be- 


lieve, has found an ar dor, when repulſed, which they 
would never have known, had they luccecded. 
Lady Betty, and Miſs Clements, were ſo good as to 


make me a viſit, this afternoon, in their way to 
W indſor, 
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Windſor, where they are to paſs two or three days. 
They lamented my long abſence from town; and 
Lady Betty kindly regretted for me, the many fine 
entertainments J had loſt, both public and private, by 
my country excurſion at this unpropitious ſeaſon of 
the year, as ſhe called it, ſhrugging her ſhoulders, as 
if in compaſſion for my ruſtic taſte. 

Good Lady! ſhe knew not that I am in company 
that want not entertainments out of themſelves. They 
have no time to k1ll, or to delude : On the contrary, 
our conſtant complaint is, that time flies too faſt : 
And I am ſure, for my part, I am forced to be a 
manager of it; ſince, between converſation and 
writing, I have not a moment to ſpare : And I never 
in my life devoted ſo few hours to reſt. 

5 have often wiſhed for Miſs Clements to be with 

z and ſo J told her: Sir Charles ſpoke very hand- 
fomely of her, on occaſion of Miſs Grandiſon' s ſay- 
ing, She was a plain, but good young woman. She 
is not a beauty, ſaid he; but ſhe has qualities that are 
more to be admired than mere beauty. 

Would ſhe mow aſked Lady L. make a good wife 
tor Lord W.? There is, ſaid Sir Charles, too great 
a diſparity in years. She has, and muſt have, too 
many hopes. My Lord W's wife will, probably, be 
confined ſix months, out of twelve, to a gouty man's 


chamber. She muſt therefore be one who has outlived 


nalf her hopes: She muſt have been acquainted with 
affliction, and known diſappointment. She mult con- 


 ider her marriage with him, tho? as an act of con- 
deſcenſion, yet partly as a preferment. Her tender- 


nefs will, by this means, be engaged; yet her dignity 


ſupported : And if ſhe is not too much in years to 


bring my Lord an heir, he will then be the moiſt 


| orateful of men to her. 


My dear Brother, ſaid Miſs Grandiſon, forgive me 


all my faults : Your actions, your ſentimcnt3, ſhall 
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be the rule of mine But who can come up to you? N 
The Danby's - Lord W.— 5 
Any - body may, Charlotte, interrupted Sir Charles, 


who will be guided by the well-known rule of Doing 


to others, as you would they ſhould do unto you. Were 
you in the ſituation of the Danby's, of Lord W. 
would you not wiſh to be done by, as I have done, 
and intend to do, by them? What muſt be thoſe who, 
with hungry eyes, wait and wiſh for the death of a 
relation ? May they not be compared to favages on 
the ſea-ſhore, who look out impatiently for a wreck, | 
in order to plunder and prey upon the ſpoils of the | 
| miſerable? Lord W. has been long an unhappy man 


from want of principles: I ſhall rejoice, if I can be a 


means of convincing him, by his own experience, 
that he was in a wrong courſe, and of making his 


{atter days happy. Would I not, in my decline, wiſh 
for a nephew that had the ſame notions? And can ! 
expect ſuch a one, if I ſet not the example? 


Pretty foon after ſupper, Sir Charles left us; and 
Miſs Grandiſon, ſeeing me in a reſverie, ſaid, I will 
lay my life, Harriet, you fanſy my brother is gone up 
to read your Letters—Nay, you are in the right ; for 
he whiſpered as much to me, before he withdrew. 
But do not be apprehenſive, Harriet (for ſhe ſaw me 
concerned); you have nothing to fear, I am ſure. 

Lady L. ſaid, That her brother's notions and mine 
were exactly alike, on every ſubject : But yet, Lucy, 
when one knows one's cauſe to be under actual exa- 
mination, one cannot but have ſome heart-akes.— 
Yet why ?—If his favourite woman is a foreigner, 
what ſignifies his opinion of my Letters? And yet 
it does: One would be willing to be well thought of 
by the worthy. | | OS 
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LETTER MN. 
Mis BYRON. II Continuation. 


Thurſday, Mar. 2 3. 
W E fat down early to breakfaſt this morning : 
Miſs Grandiſon diſmiſſed the — as 
ſoon as Sir Charles entered the room. 

He addreſſed himſelf to me, the moment he ſaw 
me: Admirable Mis Byron, ſaid he, what an enter- 
tainment have your Letters given me, down to a cer- 
tain period !—How, at and after that, have they di- 
ſtreſſed me, for your ſufferings from a ſavage—It is 
well for him, and perhaps for me, that I aw not 
ſooner this latter part of your affecting ſtory. I have 


read thro* the whole parcel. 


He took it from his boſom, and, with a reſpectful 
air, preſented it to me Ten choufand thanks for the 
favour—I dare not hope for further indulgence Vet 


not to ſay, how deſirous I am But, forgive me 


Think me not too great an incroacher— 

I took them. 

Surely, brother, ſaid Miſs Grandiſon, you cannot 
already have read the whole! 

I have could not leave them fat up late— 

And fo, thought I, did your /ter Harriet, Sir. 

Well, brother, ſaid Miſs Grandiſon, and what are 
the faults? | 

Faults ! Charlotte. —Such a noble heart! ſuch an 
amiable frankneſs! No prudery ! No coquetry ! Yet 
ſo much, and ſo juſtly, admired by as many as have 
had the happineſs to approach her! Then, turning to 
me, I adore, madam, the goodneſs, the greatneſs, nr 
your heart. Woman is the glory of all created ex- 
iſtence :—But you, madam, are more than woman! 

How I bluſhed ! how I trembled! How, tho' ſo 
greatly flattered, was I delighted ! 

Ce. 3 1 
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Is Miſs Byron, in thoſe Letters, all- perfect, all. 
faultleſs, all- excellent, Sir Charles? aſked Miſ, 
Grandiſon: Is there no- But I am ſenſible (tho* you 
have raiſed my envy, I aſſure you) that Miſs Byron's 
is another ſort of heart than your poor Charlotte's, 

But I hope, Sir, ſaid I, that you will correct 

You called upon me yeſterday, interrupted he, to 
attend to the debate between you and Mr. Walden: 
] think I have ſomething to obſerve upon that ſubject, 
I told you, that Beauty ſhould not bribe me. I have 
very few obſervations to make upon it. 

Lady L. Will you give us, brother, your Opinion, 
in writing, of what you have read (a)? 

Sir Ch. That would fill a volume: And it would 
be almoſt all panegyric. 

_ flattering —But is foreign Lady, Lucy !— 

Lady L. began another ſubject. _ 

Pray, brother, ſaid ſhe, let me revive one of the 
topics of yeſterday—Concerning Lord G. and Sir 
Walter Watkyns—And I hope you, Charlotte, will 
excuſe me. 

Miß Gr. If it can be revived, without reviving 
the memory of my flippant folly—Not elſe will I ex- 
cuſe you, Lady L. And, caſting: her eye baſhtully 
round her, Dr. Bartlett withdrew ; but as if he had 
buſineſs to do. 

Lady L. Then let me manage this article for my 
ſiſter. You ſaid, brother, that you have engaged to 
give Lord G. either hope, or otherwiſe 

Sir Ch. Lord G. was very earneſt with me for my 
intereſt with my ſiſter. I, ſuppoſing that ſhe is now 
abſolutely diſengaged, did undertake to let him know 
what room he had for hope, or if any; but told him, 
That I would not, by any means, endeavour to influ- 
ence her. 

Lady L. Charlotte is afraid, that you would not, @i 
r (from diſpleaſure) have revived the ſubjet— 
Not that ſhe values— There 

ſaj This ſubject is ſpoken to 3K by Sir Charles. 
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There ſhe ſtopt. 

Sir Ch. J might, at the ume, be a little petulant: 
But I ſhould have revived the ſubject, becauſe I had 
engaged to procure an anſwer for an abſent perſon, 
to a queſtion that was of the higheſt importance to 
him: But, perhaps, I ſhould have entered into the 
ſubject with Charlotte when we were alone. | 
Lady L. She can have no objection, I believe, to 


let all of us, who are preſent, know her mind, on this 


occaſion. 

Mis Gr. To be ſure I have 8 

Lady L. What ſignifies mincing the matter? I 
undertook, at Her deſire, to recal the ſubject, becauſe 
you had ſeemed to intereſt yourſelf in it. 

Sir Ch. I think I know as much of Charlotte's 
mind already, from what you have hinted, Lady L. 
as I ought to be inquiſitive about. 

Lady L. How ſo, brother? What hav I faid ? 

Sir Ch. What meant the words you ſtopt at—Not 
that fhe values? — Now, tho* I will not endeavour to 
lead her choice in behalf of a prince; yet would I be 
earneſt to oppoſe her marriage with a man tor whom 
ſhe declarediy has no value. 

Lady L. You are a little ſudden . me, Sir 
Charles. 

Sir Ch. You muſt not think the words you ſtopt 
at, Lady L. flight words: Principle, and Charlotte's 
future happineſs, and that of a worthy man, are con- 
cerned here. But perhaps you mean no more, than to 
give a little ſpecimen of Lady-like pride in thoſe 
words. It is a very hard matter for women, on ſuch 
occaſions as theſe, to be abſolutely right.—Dear Miſs 
Byron, bowing to me, excuſe me.—There 1s one 
Lady in the world that ought not, from what I have 
had the honour to ſee, on her own account, to take 

amiſs my freedom with her Sex, tho? ſhe perhaps will 
on that of thoſe ſhe loves. But have I not ſome 

reaſon for Tha! 1 ſay, when even Lady L. ſpeaking 
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for her ſiſter on this concerning ſubject, cannot help 
throwing in a ſalvo for the pride of her Sex? 
Harriet. I doubt not, Sir, but Lady L. and Miſs 


SGrandiſon will explain themſelves to your ſatisfaction. 


Lady L. then called upon her ſiſter. 

Mis Gr. Why, as to value —and all that To be 
ſure Lord G. —is not a man, that (and ſhe looked 
round her on each perſon) that a woman Hem !— 
that a woman — But, brother, I think you are a little 
too ready toto A word and a blow, as the ſaying 
is, are two things. Not that And there ſhe ſtopt. 

Sir Ch. ( ſmiling O my dcar Lord L.! What 
ſhall we ſay to theſe Not that's? Were FE my couſin 
Everard, I am not ſure but I ſhould ſuppoſe, when 
Ladies were ſuſpending unneceſſarily, or with affecta- 
tion, the happineſs of the man they reſolve to marry, 
that they were reflecting on themſelves by an indirect 
acknowlegement of /elf-denial— 

Miſs Gr. Good God, brother ! 

I was angry at him, in my mind. How came this 
good man, thought I, by ſuch thoughts as theſe, of 
our Sex? What, Lucy, could a woman do with ſuch 
a man, were he to apply to her in courtſhip, whether 


The denied or accepted of him? 


Sir Ch. You will conſider, Lady L. that you and 
Charlotte have brought this upon yourſelves. That I 
call temale pride, which diſtinguiſhes not either time, 
company, or occaſion. You will remember, that 


Lord G. is not here; we are all brothers and ſiſters : 


And why, Charlotte, do you approve of entering upon 
the ſubject in this company; yet come with your ex- 


ceptions, as if Lord G. had his father preſent, or plead- 


ing for him? Theſe Not that ſhe values, and fo-forth, 
are ſo like the dealings between petty chapmen and 
common buyers and ſellers, that I love properly (ob- 
ſerve that I ſay properly) to diſcourage them among 
perſons of ſenſe and honour. But come, Charlotte, 
enter into your own cauſe : You are an excellent 

pleader, 


mas (9 
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pleader, on occaſion. You know, or at leaſt you 
ought to know, your own mind. I never am for en- 
couraging agency (Lady L. excuſe me—Will you g give 
up yours?) where principals can be preſent. 

Lady L. With all my heart. I ſtumbled at the 
very threſhold. E'en, Charlotte, be your own ad- 
yocate, The cauſe is on. 


Miſs Gr. Why, I don't know what to ſay. My 


brother will be /o peremptory, perhaps 
Sir Ch. A good ſign for ſomebody Don't you 


think ſo, madam 5 ? to me.—But the ſnail will draw 


in its horns, if the finger haſtily touch it—Come, 10 
good ſign, perhaps, Charlotte.—I will aot be peremp- 


tory. You ſhall be indulged, if you have not already 
been indulged enough, in all the pretty circum- ambages 


cuſtomary on theſe occaſions. | 
Miſs Gr. This is charming !—But pray, Sir, What 
is your advice, on this ſubjec>? _ 

Sir Ch. In our former converſation upon it, I told 
you what I thought of my Lord's good- humour ; 
what of your vivacity—Can you, Charlotte, were you 
the wife of Lord G. content yourſelf now-and-then 
to make him ſtart, by the lancet-like delicacy of your 
wit, without going deeper than the ſkin ? Without 
expoſing him (and yourſelf for doing ſo) to the ridi- 
cule of others? Can you bear with his foibles, if he 
can bear with yours ? And if the forbearance is greater 
on his ſide, than on yours, can you value him for it, 
and for his good-humour ? 

Miſs Gr. Finely run off, upon my word! 

Sir Ch. I am afraid only, that you will be able, 
Charlotte, to do what you will with him. I am ſorry 
to have cauſe to ſay, that I have ſeen very good women 
who have not known how to bear indulgence !— 
Waller was not abſolutely wrong, as to /uch, when he 
ſaid, © that women were born to be controuled. ” no 
controul is likely to be neceſſary, it will be with 


women of ſuch charming ſpirits as you know whoſe, 
Charlotte, 
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Charlotte, who will not confine to time and place 
their otherwviſe agreeable vivacities. 

Miſs Gr. Well, but, Sir, if it ſhould chance to 
be ſo, and I were Lord G's upper ſervant ; for con- 


troul implies dominion z what a fine advantage would 
he have in a brother,” who could direct him ſo well 
(tho' he might ſtill, perhaps, be a bachelor) how to 


manage a wite ſo flippant 

Sir Ch. Bachelors, Charlotte, are cloſe obſervers. 
It is not every married couple, it they were ſolicitous 
to have a bachelor marry, that ſhould admit him into 
a very clole intimacy with themſelves. 

Miſs Gr. (archly). Pray, Lord L. Did we not once 
hear our couſin Everard make an obſervation of this 
nature ? 


Sir Ch. Fairly retorted, Charlotte But how came 


your couſin Everard to make this obſervation ? I 


once heard you ſay, that he was but a common ob- 
ſerver. Every married pair is not Lord and Lady L. 


Miſs Gr. Well, well, I believe married people 


muſt do as well as they can. But may I aſk you, 
brother, Is it owing to ſuch obſervations as thoſe you 
have been making, that you are now a ſingle man? 

Sir Ch. A fair queſtion from you, Charlotte. I 
anſwer, It is not. 


Mis Gr. I ſhould be glad, * al my Roar, to 


know what is. 


Sir Ch. When the ſubject comes fairly « on the car- 


pet, your curioſity may perhaps be gratified. But tell 
me, Do you intend that the ſubject you had engaged 
Lady L. to introduce, in relation to Lord G. and Sir 
Walter Watkyns, ſhould be diſmiſſed, at preſent ? I 


mean not to be peremptory, Charlotte : Be not rei 


to anſwer. 
Miſs Gr. Why that's kind. No, I can't ſay, chat 
I do: And yet I frankly confeſs, that I had much 


rather af, than anſwer queſtions. You #nzw, Sir, 


that I have a wicked curioſity. 
| 3 Sir 
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Sir Ch. Well, Charlotte, you will find me, wicked 


as you call it, very ready, at a proper time, to gratify 


it. To ſome things that you may want to know, in 


relation to my ſituation, you needed not now to have 


been a ſtranger, had I had the pleaſure of being more 
with you, and had you yourſelf been as explicit as I 
would have wiſhed you to be. But the crifis is at 


hand. When I am certain myſelf, you ſhall not be 


in doubt. I would not ſuppoſe, that my happineſs is 
a matter of indifference to my ſiſters ; and if it be not, 
I ſhould be ungrateful, not to let them know every- 
thing I know, that is likely to affect it. 

See! Lucy. What can be gathered from all this? 


nut yet this ſpeech has a noble ſound with it: Don't 


you think it has? It is, I think, worthy of Sir 
Charles Grandiſon. But by what clouds does this ſun 
ſeem to be obſcured? He ſays, however, that the 
criſis is at hand—Solemn words, as they ſtrike me. 
Ah Lucy Rut this is my prayer May the criſis pro- 
duce happineſs to him, let who will be unhappy ! 
Miſs Gr. You are always good, noble, uniform— 
Curioſity, get thee behind me, and lie ſtill And yet, 
brother, like a favoured ſquirrel repulſed, I am afraid 


it will be ſoon upon my ſhoulder, if the criſis be ſuſ- 
pen 8 


« Criſis is at hand,” Lucy! I cannot get over 


theſe words; and yet they make my heart ake. 


Sir Ch. But now, Charlotte, as to your two ad- 
mirers— „ 
_ Miſs Gr. Why, Sir, methinks I would not be a 
petty-chapwoman, if T could help it : And yet, What 
can I ſay l don't think highly of either of the men: 


But, pray now, what — Lady L. (affecting an au- 


dible whiſper) Will you aſk a queſtion for me ?— 
Lady L. What is it, Charlotte? 
Miſs Gr. whiſpering (but ſtill loud enough for every 
one to hear). What ſort of a man is Beauchamp? 


Lady L. Mad girl! — You heard the queſtion, 
brother. 5 = Mis 
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Miſs Gr. No — You did pot hear it, Sir, if it will 
diſpleaſe you. The whiſpers in converſation are no 
more to be heard, than the des in a play. 

Sir Ch. Both the one and the other are wrong, 
Charlotte. Whiſperings in converſation are cenſu- 
rable, to a proverb: The des, as you call them, 
and the ſoliloquies, in a play, however frequent, are 
very poor (becauſe unnatural) ſhifts of bungling 
authors, to make their performances intelligible to 
the audience. But am I to have heard your whiſper, 
Charlotte, or not ? 

Miſs Gr. J think the man my brother ſo much 
eſteems, muſt be worth a hundred of ſucÞ as thoſe 
we have juſt now heard named. 

Sir Ch. Well, then, I am ſuppoſed to be 83 
I prefume, as to the two gentlemen. I will ſnew you 
the: Letter, when written, that I ſhall Jend to Sir 
Walter Watkyns. I ſhall fee Lord G. If. ſuppoſe, the 
moment he knows I am in town— 

Miſs Gr. The Lord bleſs me, brother Dic vou 
not ſay, you would not be peremptory? 

Lord L. Very right. Pray, Sir Charles, don't t let 
my ſiſter part with "the two, without being ſure of a 
third, 

Miſs Gr. Pray, Lord L. do you be quiet: Your 
ſiſter is in no hurry, I do aſſure you. 

Sir Ch, The female drawback again, Lady L.— 
Net that ſbe values. 

Harriet. Well, but, Sir Charles, may I, without 
offence, repeat Miſs Grandiſon' s queſtion in relation 
to Mr. Beauchamp? 

Miſs Gr. That's my dear creature! 

Sir Cb. It is impoſſible that Miſs Byron can give 
offence. Mr. Beauchamp is an excellent young man; 
about Five-and-twenty ; not more: He 1s brave, 
learned, ſincere, chearful; gentle in his manners, 
agreeable in his perſon. Has my good Miſs Byron 
any further queſtions to aſk ? Your frankneſs of heart, 

| madam, 
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madam, intitles you to equal frankneſs. Not a que- 
ſtion you can aſk, but the anſwer ſhall be realy upon 
my lips. 

Is the Lady, Sir, when you could prefer to all 
others, a foreign or an Engliſh Lady ?—Ah, Lucy! 
And do you think I aſked him this queſtion —0 no! 
but I had a mind to ſtartle you. I could have aſked it, 
I can tell you: And if it had been proper, it would 
have been the firſt of queſtions with me. Yet had not 
the anſwer been ſuch as J had liked, perhaps I ſhould 
not have been able to ſtay in company. 

I only bowed, and I believe bluſhed with compla- 
cency, at the kind manner in which he ſpoke to me: 
Every one, by their eyes, took notice of it with 

leafure. 

Lady L. Well, brother, and what think you of 
the purport of Charlotte's queſtion? Charlotte ſays, 


That ſhe does not think highly of either of the other 


men. 

Sir Ch. That, at preſent, is all that concerns me to 
know. Twill write to Sir Walter; I will let Lord G. 
know, that there is. a man in the clouds that Char- 
lotte waits for: That Ladies muſt not be eaſily won. 
Milton juſtifies you, in his account of the behaviour 
of your common grandmother, on the firſt interview 
between her and the man for whom the was created. 
Charming copiers! You, Miſs Byron, are an excep- 


tion. You know nothing of affectation. You— 


Miſs Gr. (unſeaſonably interrupting him). Pray, Sir, 
be pleaſed, ſince we are ſuch fine copiers of the old 
Lady you mentioned, to repeat the lines: I have no 
remembrance of them. 

Sir Ch. She heard me thus; a the divinely 1 
Her virtue, and the conſcience of her worth, 

That would be woo'd, and not unſought be won, 
Wrought in her ſo, that, ſeeing me, ſhe turn 2 

T follow'd her. She what was honour knew, 

And with obſequicus majeſty approv's 


My ; pleaded : e J have 
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I have looked for the paſſage, ſince, Lucy. He | 


miſſed ſeveral lines. 


Now, Charlotte, ſaid Sir Charles, tho' theſe lines | 
are a palpable accommodation to the future practice 


of daughters of the od Lady, as you call her, and 
perhaps intended for an inſtruction to hm, ſince it 
could not be a natural behaviour in Eve, who was 
divinely brought to be the wife of Adam, and it being 
in the ſtate of 1 Innocence, could not be conſcious of 
di honour in receiving his addreſs ; yet, if you know 
what is meant by ob/equiocus majeſty, you had as good 
try for it: And as you are followed, and ſhould not 
follow, approve of the pleaded reaſon of one or other 
of your admirers? 


Miſs Gr. After hearing the pleaded reaſon of both, 


ſhould you not ſay? J have the choice of two; that 
had not Eve. But, hold ! I hadlike to have been 
drawn 1n to be flippant, again; and then you would 
have enquired after my couſin Everard,  and-ſo-forth, 
and been angry. 

Sir Ch. Not now, Charlotte: We are now at play 
rogether. I fee there is conſtitution in your fault. The 
ſubjects we are upon, courifhip and marriage, cannot, 


I find, be talked ſeriouſly of by a Lady, before com- 


pany. Shall I retire with you to ſolitude ? Make a 
Lover's Camera Obſcura for you ? Or, could I place 
you upon the moſſy bank of a purling ſtream, gliding 
thro* an enamelled mead; in ſuch a ſcene, a now de- 
ſpiſed Lord G. or a Sir Walter, might find his ac- 
count, ſighing at your feet. No witneſſes but the 
grazing herd, lowing Love around you; the feathered 
tongiters from an adjacent grove, contributing to har- 
monize and fan the lambent flame— 

Miſs Gr. (interrupting). Upon my word, brother, 
I knew you had travelled throꝰ Greece, but dreamt not 
that you had dwelt long in the fields of 4-ca-dy !/— 
But, one queſtion let me aſk you, concerning your 


fikehd Beauchamp—We women don't love to be 
ſlighted 
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ſlighhted Whether do you think him 700 good, or not 
good enough, for your ſiſter? 

Sir Ch. The friendſhip, Charlotte, chat has for 
ſome years ſubſiſted, and J hope will for ever ſubſiſt, 
between Mr. Beauchamp and me, wants not the tie of 
relation to ſtrengthen it. 

Lord L. Happy Beauchamp! 1 

Sir Ch. Lord L. himſelf is not dearer to me, bro- 
ther, as I have the honour to call him, than my Beau- 
champ. It is one of my pleaſures, my Lord, that ] 
am aſſured you will love him, and he you. 

Lord L. bowed, delighted; and it he did, his good 
Lady, you may be fure, partook of her Lord's delight. 
They are a happy pair! They want. not ſenſe; they | 
have both fine underſtandings! But, O my Lucy, 
they are not the ſtriking, dazling qualities in men and 
women, that make happy. Good ſenſe, and ſolid 
judgment, a natural complacency of ternper, a deſire 
of obliging, and an eaſineſs to be obliged, procure 
the ſilent, the ſerene happineſs, to which the fluttering, 
tumultuous, impetuous, fervors of paſſion can never 
contribute. Nothing violent can be laſting. _ 

Mis Gr. Not that I value—There, brother—You 
ce, I am a borrower of Lady L.— 

Lady L. Upon my honour, Charlotte, I believe 
you led me into thoſe words ; ſo don't ſay FOR: bor- 
rowed them. 

Sir Ch. Far be it from me to endeavour to cure 
women of affectation on ſuch ſubjects as that which 
lately was before us] don't ls, what is become of 
it (looking humorouſly round, as if he had loſt ſome- 
thing which he wanted to recover); but that, permit | 
me, Ladies, to ſay, may be an affectation in one 
company, that is but a neceſſary reſerve in another.— 
Charlotte has genius enough, I am ſure, to vary her 
humour to the occaſion ; ; and, if ſhe would give her- 
ſelf time for reflexion, to Know when to be grave, 


when to be airy. | 
ALE 
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Miſs Gr. T don't know that, brother: But let me 
ſay for Charlotte, that I believe you ſometimes think 
better of her (as in the preſent caſe), ſometimes worſe, 
than ſhe deſerves. Charlotte has not much reflexion; 
ſhe is apt to ſpeak as the humour comes upon her, 
without conſidering much about the fit or the unfit, 
It is conſtitution, you know, brother ; and ſhe cannot 
eaſily cure it: But ſhe will try.—Only; Sir, be fo 
good as to let me have an anſwer to my laſt queſtion ; 
Whether you think your friend too good, or not good 
enough? Becauſe the anſwer will let me know what 
my brother thinks of me; and that, let me tell you, 
is of very high importance with me. 


Sir Ch. You have no reaſon, Charlotte, to endea- 


vour to come at this your end, by indirect or com- 
parative means. Your brother loves vou 

Miſs Gr. With all my faults, Sir ?— 

Sir Ch. With all your faults, my dear; and J had 
almoſt ſaid, for ſome of them. I love you for the 
pretty playfulneſs, on ſerious ſubjects, with which 
you puzzle yourſelf, and bewilder me: You fee I 
follow your lead. As to the other part of your 


queſtion (for I would always anſwer directly, when I 


can), my friend Beauchamp deſerves the beſt of wo- 


men. You are excellent in my eyes; but ] have 
known too very worthy perſons, who, taken ſepa- 


rately, have been admired by every one who knew 
them, and who admired each other before marriage, 
yet not happy in it. 


Miſs Gr. Is it poſſible : 5 To what could their un- 


happineſs be owing ?—Both, I ſuppoſe, continuing 
good ? 

Si Ch. To an hundred almoſt nameleſs reaſons 
Too little conſideration on one ſide; too much on 
the other: Diverſions different: Too much abroad 
the man— Too much at home will ſometimes have 
the ſame effect: Acquaintance approved by the one — 


Diſapproved by the other: One liking the town; 
| the 
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the other the country: Or either preferring town or 
country in different humours, or at different times of 
the year. Human nature, Charlotte — | 
Miſs Gr. No more, no more, I beſeech you, bro- 
ther—Why this human nature, I believe, is a very 
vile thing! I think, Lady L. I won't marry at all. 

Sir Ch. Some ſuch trifles, as theſe J have enume- 


rated, will be likely to make you, Charlotte, with all 
your excellencies, not ſo happy as I wiſh you to be. If 
you cannot. have a man of whoſe underſtanding you 


Cu 5 | | > 
have 2 higher Per than you have of your own, you 


ſhould think of one who is likely to allow to yours a 
ſuperiority. If— _ 3255 

Miſs Grandiſon interrupted him again: I wiſhed 
ſhe would not ſo often interrupt him: I wanted to find 
out his notions of our Sex. I am afraid, with all his 
politeneſs, he thinks us poor creatures. But why 
ſhould not the character of a good, a prudent woman, 
be as great as that of a good, a prudent man? 
_ Miſs Gr. Well, but, Sir ; I ſuppoſe the gentleman 
abroad: has more underſtanding than I have. | 

Sir Ch. & good deal will depend upon what you'll 
think of that : Not what I, or the world, will judge. 

Miſs, Gr. But the judgment of us women gene- 
rally goes with the world. 7 | 

Sir Ch, Not generally. in matrimonial inſtances. A 
wife, in general, may allow of a huſband's ſuperior 
judgment ; but in particular caſes, and as they fall out 
one by one, the man may find it difficult to have it 
allowed in any one inſtance. 5 

Miſs. Gr. I think you ſaid, Sir, that bachelors 
were cloſe obſervers, 5 N 
Sir Ch, We may in the /fter, ſometimes, ſee the 


fe. I admire you, myſelf, for your vivacity; but 


I am not ſure that a huſband would not think himſelf 
hurt by it, eſpecially if it be true, as you fay, “ that 


Charlotte has not much reflexion, and is apt to 
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„ ſpeak as the humour comes upon her, without 
„ troubling herſelf about the fit or the unfit.” 

Mis Gr. O, Sir, what a memory you have! ] 
hope thabthe man who 1s to call me his (that's the dia- 
lect, i'n't it?) will not have half your memory. 

Sin Ch. For his ſake, or your own, do you hope 
this, Charlotte? | 

Miſs Gr. Let me ſee Why for 5% our ſakes, I | 
believe. | 

Sir Ch. You'll tell the man, in courtſhip, I hope, 
that all this livelineſs is conſtitution ; 3 and ec that 
you know not how to cure it.“ 

Miſs Gr. No, by no means, Sir: Let him in the 
miſtreſs, as ſomebody elſe in the Ger, gueſs at the 
wife, and take warning. 

Sir Ch. Very well anſwered, Charlotte, in the play 
we are at; but I am willing to think highly of my 
ſiſter's prudence, and that he will be happy, and 
make the man ſo, to whom ſhe may think fit to give 
her hand at the altar. And now the queſtion recurs, 
What ſhall I ſay to Lord G.? What to Sir Walter? 

Miſs Gr. Why I think you muſt make my com- 
pliments to Sir Walter, if you will be ſo good ; and, 
after the example of my ſiſter Harriet to the men ſhe 
ſends a grazing, very civilly tell him, he may break 
his heart as ſoon as he pleaſes; for that I cannot be his. 

Sir Ch, Strange girl | But I wiſh not to lower this 
lively ſpirit Tou will Put your determination into 
Engliſh. 

Miſs Gr. In cial Engliſh, then, I can by no 
means think of encouraging the addreſs of Sir Walter 
Watkyns. 

Sir Ch. Well, And what hall I ſay to Lord G.* 

Miſs Gr. W hy that's the thing !—I was afraid it 
would come to this—Why, Sir, you mult tell him, I 
thin I profeſs I can't tell what But,; Sir, will you 
let me know what you would have me tell him? 
Sir Ch. Twill follow your lead as far as I can—Can 
you, do you think, love Lord G.? | ok 
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Miſs Gr. Love bim! love Lord G? What a que- 
ſtion is that! Why no! I verily believe, that I can't 
ſay that. 

Sir Ch. Can you eſteem him ? 4 

Miſs Gr. Fiteem!—Why that's a quaint word, 
tho” a female one. I believe, if I were to marry the 
honeſt man, I could be civil to him, if he would be 
very complaiſant, very obſervant, and all that—Pray, 
brother, don't, however, be angry with me. 

Sir Ch. I will not, Charlotte; ſmiling. It is conſti- 
1ution, you fay.—But if you cannot be more than civil; 
and if he is to be very obſervant; you'll make it your 


agreement with him, before you meet him at the altar, 
that he ſhall ſubſcribe to the woman's part of the 


vow, and that you ſhall anſwer to the man's. 

Miſs Gr. A good thought, I believe ! Tl con- 
ſider of it. If I find, in courtſhip, the man will bear 
it, I may make the propoſal. — Yet I don't know but 
it will be as well to ſuppoſe the vow changed, without 
conditioning for it, as other good women do; and act 
accordingly. One would not begin with a fingu- 
larity, for fear of putting the parſon out. I heard an 
excellent Lady once adviſe a good wite, who, how- 
ever, very little wanted it, to give the man a hearing, 
and never do any thing that he would wiſh to be done, 
except ſhe choſe to do it. It the man loves quiet, 
he'll be glad to compound. | 

Harriet, Nay now, Miſs Grandiſon, you are much 
more ſevere upon your ſex, and upon matrimony, 
than Sir Charles. 

Sir Ch. Have I been ſevere upon either, my dear 
Miſs Byron? 8 

Harriet. Indeed I think ſo. 

Sir Ch. IJ am ſorry for it: J only intended to be 
Juſt, See, Charlotte, what a cenſure, from goodneſs 
itlelf, you draw upon me hut I am to give en- 
couragement (am I?) to Lord G.? 

Miſs Gr. Do as you pleale, Sir. 


„ | Sr 
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Sir Ch. That is ſaying nothing. Is there a man 
in the world you prefer to Lord G.? . 
Miſs Gr. In the world, Sir !—A very wide place, 
I profeſs. Fa 
Sir Ch. You know what I mean by it. 
Miſs Gr. Why no—YTes—No—What can I ſay 
en rarton? CO ot Z 
Sir Ch. Help me, Lady L. You know, better than 
I, Charlotte's language: Help me to underſtand it. 
Lady L. I believe, brother, you may let Lord G. 
know, that he will not be denied an audience, if he 
come— _ 5 | 
Sir Ch. Will not be denied an audience, if he 
< come! ” And this to Charlotte's brother! Women! 
Women ! Women !—7%, Miſs Byron, I repeat with 
pleaſure, are an exception—In your Letters and beha- 
viour we fee what a woman is, and what ſhe ought to 
be—But I know, as you once told Sir Rowland Me- 
redith, that you have too much greatneſs of mind, to 
accept of a compliment made you at the expence of 
your Sex.—But my Heart does you juſtice. . 
Lord L. See, however, brother Grapdiſon, this 
excellence in the two ſiſters ! You ſay, indeed, but 
juſt things in praiſe of Miſs Byron; but hey are 
' more than women : For they enjoy that praiſe, and 
the acknowleged ſuperiority of the only woman in 
Britain to whom they can be inferior 


Do you think I did not thank them both. for com- 
pliments fo high? J did. | 2, | | 
You pip, Harriet? | | 
Ah, Lucy!l had a mind to ſurpriſe you again. I 4d 
thank them; but it was in downcaſt filence, and by a 
Slow in my cheeks, that was even painful to me to feel. 
The ſiſters have ſince obſerved to me {flattering 
Ladies!) that their brother's eyes—Burt is it not 
ſtrange, Lucy, that they did not aſk him, in this long 
_ converſation, Whether his favourite of our Sex is 4 
foreigner, or not? If ſhe be, what ſignifies the eye of 
pleaſure caſt upon your Harriet? ; But 
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But be this as it may, you ſee, Lucy, that the 


communicating of my Letters to Lord L. and the 


two Ladies, and of ſome of them to their brother, 


has rivetted the three firſt in my favour, and done me 


honour with Sir Charles Grandiſon. -4 

But what do you think was Miſs Grandiſon's ad- 
dreſs to me, on this agreeable occaſion ? You, my 
grandmamma, will love her again, I am ſure, tho? 
the ſo lately incurred your diſpleaſure. 
Sweet and ever-amiable Harriet! ſaid ſhe; Siſter ! 
Friend! enjoy the juſt praiſes of two of the beſt of 
men Tou can enjoy them with equal modeſty and 


_ dignity; and we can (What ſay you, Lady L.?) find 


our praiſe in the honour you do our Sex, and in being 
allowed to be ſeconds to you. 

And what do you think was the anſwer of Lady L. 
{generous woman |) to this call of her ſiſter ? 

I can chearfully, ſaid ſhe, ſubſcribe to the viſible 
ſuperiority of my Harriet, as ſhewn in all her Letters, 
as well as in her whole conduct: But then you, my 
Lord, and you, my brother, who in my eye are the 
firſt of men, muſt not let me have cauſe to dread, | 


that your Caroline is funk in yours. 


I had hardly power to ſit, yet had leſs to retire ; as 
I had, for a moment, a thought to do. I am glad 
I did not attempt it: My return to company muſt 
have been aukward, and made me look particular. 
But, Lucy, what 1s in my Letters, to I ens all 
theſe fine ſpeeches? But my Lord and his ſiſters are 
my true friends, and zealous well-wiſhers : No fear 
that I ſhall be too proud, on this occaſion. It is hum- 
bling enough to reflect, that the worthy three thought 
it all no more than neceſſary to eſtabliſh me with 


ſomebody; and yet, after all, if there be a foreign 


Lady, what ſignify all theſe fine things? 

But how (you will ask) did the brother acknowlege 
theſe generous ſpeeches of his ſiſters and Lord L. oc 
How? Why as he ought to do. He gave them for 

D d 3 their 
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their generous goodneſs to their Harriet, in L | 
to themſelves, ſuch due praiſes, as more than reſtored 
them, in my eye, to the ſuperiority they had fo — 
given up. | 
Sir Charles PRICE addreſſed himſelf to me 
Jointly with his ſiſters : I ſee, with great pleaſure, 
faid he, the happy underſtanding that there is between 


you three Ladies: It is a demonſtration, to me, of 


ſurpaſſing goodneſs in you all. To expreſs myſelf in 
the words of an ingenious man, to whoſe works your 
Sex, and if yours, ours, are more obliged, than tot hole 
of any ſingle man in the Britiſh world, 


Great fouls by inſtinct to each other turn, 
Demand alliance, and in friendſhip burn. 


The two ſiſters and your Harriet bowed as they 
far. 1 
Encouraged by this happy underſtanding among 
you, let me hope, proceeded he, that you, Mis 
Byron, will be ſo good as to inform your f, and let 

2 know, what I may certainly depend upon to be car 
Charlotte s inclinations with reſpect to the two gentle- 
men who court her favour; and whether there is any 
man that ſhe can or does prefer to the moſt favoured 
of either of them. From you I ſhall not meet with 


the Not that ſhe values*— The depreciating indit- 


ferences, the affected lights, the female circumam- 
bages, if J may be allowed the words ; the coldly- 
expreſſed conſent to viſits not deſerving to be diſcou- 
raged, and perhaps not intended to be fo, that I have 
had to encounter with in the paſt converſation. I have 
been exceedingly diverted with my ſiſter's vivacity : 

But as the affair is of a very ſerious nature; as I would 
be extremely tender in my interpoſition, having really 
mo choice but hers; and wanting only to know on 
whom that choice will fall, or whether on any man, 
at preſent; on your noble frankneſs I can rely; and 


Charlotte will open her mind to you; If not, ſhe has 
very 
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little profited by the example you have ſer her in 
as Letters you have permitted her to read. 

He aroſe, bowed, and withdrew ; Miſs Grandiſon 
called after him, Brother, brother, brother— One 
word—Don't leave us—But he only kiſſed his hand 
to us at the door; and bowing, with a ſmiling air, 
left us looking at each other in a ſilence that held a 


few moments. 


LETTER I. 
Miſs BYRON. In Continuation. 


Ord L. broke the ſilence. You are a delightful 
girl, Charlotte; but your brother has had a great 

deal of patience with you. 
O my Lord, ſaid ſhe, if we women play our cards 
right, we ſhall be able to manage the beſt and wiſeſt 
of you all, as we pleaſe. It is but perſevering ; and 
you men, if not out-argued, may be out-teazed.— 
But, Harriet—upon my word—The game ſeems to be 

all in your own hands. 

We want but my brother to be among us, ſaid Lady 

* Beauty would ſoon find its power: And ſuch a 
mind And then they complimented me, that their 
brother and J were born for each other. 
Miſs Grandiſon told us all three her thoughts, in 
relation to the alliance with Lord G. She ſaid, ſhe was 
glad that her brother had propoſed to know her mind 
from me. Something, Harriet, ſaid the, may ariſe in 
the tete-a-tete converſation, that may let us into a 
little of his own. 

But ſhall I truſt myſelf with him alone, Lucy! ? 
Indeed I am afraid of him, of my-/ef, rather. My 
. . own concerns fo much in my head, I wiſh TI don't 


5 confound them with Miſs Br n A fine Piece 


of work ſhall I make of it, if I do. If I get it fo 

happily over, as not to be diſlatisfied with myſelf for 

my part in it, I ſhall think I have had a deliverance. 
Dd 4 | But, 
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But, Lucy, if all theſe diſtinctions paid me in this 
converſation, and all this confidence placed in me, 
produce nothing—If—Why, what / — In one word, 

Should this f be more than / Why then it will go 
the harder, that's all, with your Harriet, than if ſhe 
had not been ſo much diſtinguiſhed. 

At afternoon-tea, the Danby's being mentioned, 
Lord L. afked Sir Charles, What was the danger from | 
which he relieved their uncle? And we all joining in 
requeſting particulars, he gave the following; which! 
will endeavour to repeat, as near as poſſible, in his own 
words. My heart intereſted itſelf in the relation. 

Mr. Danby, faid he, was a merchant of equal 
+ eminence and integrity: He was ſettled at Cambray: 
He had great dealings i in the manufactures of cam- 
© bricks and lace. His brother John, a very profligate 
man, had demanded of him, and took it ill that he 
denied him, a thouſand guineas; for no better rea- 
« ſon, but becauſe he had generouſly given that ſum 
© to each of the wicked man's children. Surely, he 

© pleaded, he was as nearly related to his brother as 
were thoſe his children. No plea is too weak for 
« folly and ſelf-intereſt to inſiſt upon. Yet my Mr. 
« Danby had often given this brother large ſums, 
© which he ſquandered away almoſt as ſoon as he re- 
«* ceived them. 

« My father uſed to make remittances to Mr. Dan- 
© by, for my uſe; for his dealings in other branches of 
© commerce extended to the South of France and Ita- 
ly: This brought me acquainted with him. 

He took a great liking to me. I ſaw him firſt at 
« Lyons; and he engaged me to viſit him at Cam- 
bray, whenever I ſhould go to Paris or Flanders. 

* Accompanying a friend, ſoon after, to Paris, I 

performed my promiſe. 

He had a villa in the Cambreſis, at a ſmall di- 
F ſtance from the city, which he ſometimes called his 
* cottage, at others his dermitory. It Was 2 121 — 
« houſe: 
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© houſe: He valued it for its elegance. Thither, after 

I had paſſed two days with him at his houſe in the 

© City, he carried fe. pe 2: 
His brother, enraged at being refufed the ſum he 
had fo unreaſonably demanded, formed a plot to get 
pofſeſſion of his whole fortune. My Mr. Danby 
was a bachelor, and, it was known, had, fo that 
time, an averſiontothe thoughts of making his will. L 
< The wretch, in ſhort, hired three ruffians to | 
murder him. The attempt was to be made in this | 
little houſe, that the fact might have the appearance 
of being perpetrated by robbers; and the cabinets 
in the bed. chamber, if there were time for it, after 
the horrid fact was perpetrated, were to be broke 
open, and rifled, in order to give credit to that ap- 
pearance. The villains were each to be rewarded 
with a thouſand crowns, payable on the wicked 
man's getting poſſeſſion of his brother's fortune; 
and they had fifty crowns apiece paid them in hand. 
Their unnatural employer waited the event at Ca- 
lais, tho? he told them he ſhould be at Dunkirk. 

I had one ſervant with me, who lay with a man- 
ſervant of Mir. Danby in a little room over the 
ſtable, about a hundred yards from the houſe. 
There were only conveniencies in the houſe for Mr. 
Danby and a friend, beſides two women-ſervants in 
the upper part of it. „ 

About midnight I was alarmed by a noiſe, as of 
violence uſed at the window of Mr. Danby's room. 
Mine communicated with his. The faſtening of the 
* doorwasa ſpring- lock, the key of which was on my ſide. 
I ſliipt on my cloaths in an inſtant, and, drawing 
© my ſword, ruſhed into the next room, juſt as one 1 
« villain, with a large knife in his hand, had ſeized l 
© the throat of Mr. Danby, who, till then, was in a bf 
+ ſound ſleep. The ſkin of his neck, and one hand 
< lifted up to defend himſelf, were ſlightly wounded be- 
fore] ran the ruffian into the ſhoulder, as I did with 
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my ſword, and in the ſame moment diſarmed him, 
and threw him, with violence, from the bed, againſt 
the door. He roared out, that he was a dead 1 man, 
A ſecond fellow had got up to the window, and 
was half in: He called out, to a third below, to 


© haſten up after him, on a ladder, which was gene- 


RAG Lu) 


A 


rally left in an outhouſe near the little garden. 


I haſtened to this ſecond fellow, who then fired a 


piſtol; but happily miſſed me; and who, feeling my 
{word's point in his arm, threw himſelf, with a little 
of my help, out of the window, upon the third 
fellow, who was mounting the ladder, and knock'd 
him off: And then both made their eſcape by the 
way they came. 

© The fellow within had f. ainted, and lay weltring 
in his blood. 


< By this time, the two women-ſervants had let in 


our men, who had been alarmed by the report of | 


the piſtol, and by the ſcreams of the women from 
their window ; for they ventured not out of their 
chamber til] they were called upon for entrance, by 
their fellow-ſervant from below. 

The two footmen, by my direction, bound up 
the ruffian's ſhoulder : They dragged him down 
into the hall : He ſoon came to himſelf, and offered 
to make an ample confeſſion. 
Poor Mr. Danby had crept into my room, and in 
a corner of it had fainted away. We recovered him 
with difficulty. 

The fellow confeſſed, before a magiſtrate, the 
whole villainy, and who ſet him at work : The 
other two, being diſabled by their bruiſes from flying 
far, were apprehended next day. The vile brother 
was ſent after to Dunkirk, according to the intel- 
ligence given of him by the fellows ; but he having 
informed himſelf of what had happened, got over 
from Calais to Dover. 


The wounded man, . loſt much blood, re- 
covered 
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covered not. They were all three ordered to be 
executed; but, being interceded for, the ſurviving 
« yillains were fone to the gallies. 

It ſeems they knew nothing of Mr. Danby's 
having a gueſt with him: If they had, they — 
« they would have made their attempt another night. | 


We were about to deliver our ſentiments on this 
extraordinary event, when Sir Charles turning to 
Lady L. Let me aſk you, ſaid he, (the ſervant being 
withdrawn) Has Charlotte found out her own mind ? 

Yes, yes, Sir; I believe ſhe has opened all her heart 
to Miſs Byron. 

Then I ſhall know more of it in ten minutes, than 
Charlotte would let me know in as many hours. 

Stand-by, every-body, ſaid the humorous Lady 
Let me get up, and make my brother one of my beſt 
courteſies. 

Sir Charles was juſt then called out to a meſſenger, 
who brought him Letters from town. He returned to 
us, his complexion heightened, and a little diſcompoſed. 

intended, madam, ſaid he, to me, to have craved 
the honour of your company for half an hour in my 
Lord's library, on the ſubject we were talking of: But 
theſe Letters require my immediate attention. The 
meſſenger muſt return with my anſwers to two of 
them, early in the morning. You will have the good- 
neſs, looking round him, to diſpenſe with my attend- 
ance on you at ſupper. But perhaps, madam, to me, 
you will be ſo good, as, in one word, to ſay, No, or 
Yes, for Charlotte: 

Miſs Gr. What, Sir, to be given up without a 
preface! I] beg your pardon. Leſs than ten words ſhall 
not do, I aſſure you, tho' from my ſiſter Harriet. 

Sir Ch. Who given up, Charlotte? yourſelf? If 
ſo, I have my anſwer. 

Miſs Gr. Or Lord G.—I have not faid which. 
Would you have my poor Lord rejected by a ſlighting 
monoſy llable only? Lady 
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Zady L. Mad girl! : 

s Gr. Why, Lady L. don? t you ſee that Sir 
Charles wants to take me by implication? But m 
Lord G. is neither ſo ſoon loſt, nor Charlotte ſo eaſily 
won. Harriet, if you would give up yourſelf at a 
firſt queſtion, then I will excuſe you if you give up 
me as eaſily, but not elſe. 

Harriet. If Sir Charles thinks a conference upon 
the ſubje& unneceſſary—Pray don't let us give him 


the trouble of holding one, His time, you lee, is very 


precious. 
Can you gueſs, Lucy, at the humour I was in 


when I ſaid this ?—If you think it was a very good 


one, you are miſtaken ; yet I was ſorry for it after- 
wards. Fooliſh ſelf-betrayer! Why ſhould I ſeem to 


wiſh for a conference with him ? But that was not 


all To be petulant with ſuch a one, when his heart 
was diſtreſſed ; for ſoit proved: But he was too polite, 


too great, mall! ſay ? to take notice of my petulance. 


Ho little does it make me in my own eyes 


Had I, ſaid he, ever ſo eaſily obtained a knowlege 
of my ſiſter's mind, I ſhould not have known how to 
depend upon it, were it not ftrengthned, madam, 
from your lips. The conference, therefore, which 
you gave me hopes you would favour me with, would 
have been abſolutely neceſſary. I hope Miſs Byron 
will allow me to invite her to it to-morrow morning. 
The intended ſubject of it is a very ſerious one with 


me. My ſiſter's happineſs, and that of a man not 
unworthy, are concerned in it, lightly as Charlotte 


has hitherto treated it. He bowed, and was going. 
Mijs Gy. Nay, pray, ä muſt not leave 


me in anger. 


Sir Ch. I do not, Charlotte. I had rather bear 
with you, than you ſhould with me. I ſee you can- 
not help it. A lively heart is a great bleſſing. Indulge 
it. Now is your time. 

Dear Doctor, ſaid Miſs Grandiſon, when Sir Charles 

Was 
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was gone out, What can be the meaning of my bro- 
ther's gravity ? It-alarms me. | 
Dr. B. If goodneſs, madam, would make a heart 
lively, Sir Charles's would'be as lively as your own ; 


but you might have perceived by his air, when he en- 


tered, that the Letters brought him affected him too 
much to permit him to laugh off a light anſwer to a 
ſerious queſtion. 


Mis Gr. Dear Doctor But I do now recollect, 


that he entered with ſome little diſcompoſure on his 
countenance. How tould I be ſo ina ttentive? 
Harriet. And 1, too, I doubt, was a little captious. 
Dr. B. A very little. Pardon me, madam. 
Juſt then-came in the excellent man. 
Dr. Bartlett, I would wiſh to aſk you one queſtion, 


ſaid he. | 
Miſs Gr. You are angry with me, brother. 


Sir Ch. No, my dear!—But J am afraid I with- 
drew with too grave an air. I have been a thouſand 
times pleaſed with you, Charlotte, to one time diſ- 
pleaſed; and when T have been the latter, you have 
always known it: I had ſomething in my hand that 
ruffled me a little. But how could patience be pa- 


tience, if it were not tried? I wanted to ſay a few 


words to my good Dr. Bartlett: And, to ſay truth, 
being conſcious that I had departed a little abruptly, I 
could not be eaſy till I apologized in perſon for it; 
therefore came to , the favour of the Doctor's ad- 
vice, rather than requeſt it by meſſage. 

The Doctor and he withdrew together. 

In theſe ſmall inſtances, ſaid my Lord, are the cha- 
racters of the heart diſplayed, far more than in greater. 


What excellence ſhines out in full luſtre, on this un- 
affected and ſeemingly little occaſion ! Fear of offend- 
ing; of giving uneaſineſs; ſolicitude to remove doubts; 
patience recommended in one ſhort ſentence, more 
forcibly than ſome would have done it in a long diſ- 
courſe, as well as by example; cenſuring himſelf, not 


from 
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from a conſciouſneſs of being wrong, but of being 
taten wrong. Ah! my dear lifter Charlotte, we ſhould 
all edify by ſuch an example—But I ſay no more. 

Miſs Gr. And have you nothing to ſay, Har- 
riet? | 7 | 
Harriet. Very little, ſince I have been much to 
blame myſelf: Yet let me remind my Charlotte, that 
her — was diſpleaſed with her yeſterday, for treat- 
ing too lightly a ſubject he had engaged in ſeriouſſy; 
and that he has been forced to refer to her friend, 
rather than to herſelf, to help him to the knowlege of 
her mind. O Charlotte ! regret you not the occaſion 
given for the expedient ? And do you not Ves, I ſee _ 
you do] bluſh for giving it? Yet to ſee him come 
voluntarily back, when he had left us ina grave hu- 
mour, for fear the babies ſhould think him angry v ith 

them; O how great is he! and how little are we ! 

Miſs Gr. Your ſervant, ſiſter Harriet Lou have 
made a dainty ſpeech, I think: But, great and good 
as my brother is, we know how it comes to paſs, 
that your pretty imagination is always at work to 
aggrandize the man, and to lower the babies ! 

Harriet. I will not ſay another word on the ſub- 
ject. You are not generous, Charlotte. 

She took my hand: F orgive me, my dear—1 touch'd 
too tender a ſtring. Then turning to Miſs Jervois, 
and with the other hand taking hers, Why twinkles 
thus my girl —1 charge you, ** tell me all you | 
think. 

I am 3 ſaid ſhe, that my guardian is not 
happy. To ſee him bear with every-body ; to have 
him keep all his troubles to himſelf, becauſe he would 
not afflict any-body ; and yet ſtudy to lighten and re- 
move the troubles of every-body elſe Did he not 
ſay, that he ſhould be happy» but for the unhappineſs | 


of other people ? 
Excellent young creature] ſaid Miſs Grandiſon: I 


love you every day better and better. For the future, 
* 
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my dear, do not retire, whatever ſubjects we talk of. 
I ſee, that we may confide in your diſcretion. But 
well as you love your guardian, ſay nothing to him of 
what women talk to women. My Lord L. is an 
exception, in this caſe : He is one of us. 

Harriet. O Miſs Gracatiton 1 | what a mix*d cha- 
racter is yours! How good you can be, when you 
pleaſe ! and how naughty | ! 

Miſs Gr. Well, and you like me, juſt now ?— 
That's the beauty of i it; to offend and make up, at 
pleaſure. Old Terence was a ſhrewd man: The fall- 
ing out of Lovers, ſays he (as Lord L. once quoted | 
him) is the renewal of Love. Are we not now bet- 
ter friends, than if we had never differed ? And do 
you think that I will not, if I marry, exerciſe my 
huſhand's patience now- and- then for this very pur- 
pole? Let me alone, Harriet: Now a quarrel ; now 
a reconciliation; I warrant I ſhall be happier than any 
of the yawning ſee-ſaws in the kingdom. Een 
ſummers would be a grievance. 

Harriet. You may be right, if you are exceeding 
diſcreet in your perverſeneſſes, Charlotte; and yet, if 
you are, you will not lay out for a quarrel, I fanſy. 
The world, or you will have better luck than your 
brother ſeems to have had, will find you opportunities 
enow for exerciſing the tempers of both, without 
your needing to ſtudy for occaſions. 

Miſs Gr. Study for them, Harriet! I ſha'n't ſtudy 
for them, neither: They will come of courſe. 

Harriet. I was about to aſk a queſtion—But tis 
better let alone. 

Miſs Gr. TI will have it. What was your que- 
ſton? Don't you ſee what a good-natured fool I am ? 
You may fay any- thing to me: I won't be angry. 
Harriet. ] was going to ask you, If you were ever 

concerned two hours rogether, tor any fault you ever 
committed in your lite ? 
 Mijs Gr. Yes, yes, yes; and for two- and-twenty 


hours : : 
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hours: for ſometimes the inconveniencies that fol- 
lowed my crrors, were not preſently over, as in a 
certain caſe, which PF1I be hang'd if you have not 
in your head, with that ſly leer that ſhews the rogue 
in your heart : But when I god rid of conſequences, 
no bird in ſpring was ever more blith, I carolled 
away every care at my harpſichord. But Emily will 
think me mad—Remember, child, that Miſs Byron 
is the woman by whoſe mind you are to form yours : 

Never regard me, when he is in company.—But now 
(and ſhe whimſically aroſe, and opened the door, and 


ſaying Begone, ſhut it, and coming to her place) J 
have turned my tolly out of door. 


Friday morn. ; Ne Ven 0'clock. 

I Have written for theſe two days paſſed at every 
opportunity; and, for the two nights, hardly knowing 
what ſleepineſs was, two hours, each night, have 
contented me. I wonder whether I ſhall be ſum- 
moned by-and-by to the propoſed conference; but I 
am equally ſorry and apprehenſive, on occaſion of the 
Letters which nave given Sir Charles Grandiſon ſo 
much anxiety . Foreign Letters, I doubt not I wiſh 
this ugly word fereign were blotted out of my voca- 
bulary; out of my memory, rather. I never, till of 
late, was ſo narrow - hearted But that [ have ſaid be- 
fore, twenty times. 

I have written How many ſheets of paper oY 
monſtrous Letter--Pacquet, rather. I will begin a 
new one, with what ſhall offer this day. Adieu, nll 
by- * my _ 


END f YOL 
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